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A  Typical  SCOTT  Installation 


W'hy  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 


Standards  of  Performance 


^I^HE  world-famous  performance  of  Scott  News- 
paper  Equipment  originates  at  the  design 
boards,  and  continues  through  every  stage  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  resulting,  over-all  superiority  of  Scott 
units  comes  from  constant,  painstaking  attention  to 
every  detail  involved  in  these  four,  broad  con¬ 
siderations  of  design  and  manufacture: 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed 

2.  Maximum  flexibility  of  use 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  economi¬ 
cal  operation  and  maintenance 

4.  Components  far  sturdier  than  required,  for 
continuous,  unfailing  service. 


Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its  many 
features  of  advance  design  and  construction.  The 
fully  counter-balanced  cylinders,  over-sized  journals, 
mounted  in  large  roller  bearings  close  to  the  body 
of  these  cylinders,  provide  maximum  rigidity — plus 
a  specially  designed  lubricating  system,  insuring 
smooth,  trouble-free  extra-high  speed  press  opera¬ 
tion;  the  over-all  symmetry  of  design  and  dynamic 
balancing  of  rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its 
smooth,  effortless  operation,  at  highest  speeds — and 
you  will  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
“SCOTT”  stands  for  Leadership  in  newspaper 
equipment. 


IV rile  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  SCOTT  printing  units. 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  •  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


5-54-2A 


NEW  1955  FACTS 

About  Brand  Preferences 
in  St.  Paul 
NOW  AVAILABLE! 


It’s  new  .  .  .  brand  new  .  .  .  from  cover  to  cover! 
And  it’s  available  NOW  to  advertisers  and  tbeir  agencies! 
Tbe  full  o’  facts  1955  St.  Paul  (Consumer  Analysis  Survey 
will  tell  you  exactly  bow  tbe  427,000*  buy-minded  people 
in  tbe  St.  Paul  ‘“half”  of  the  nation’s  13tb  market  indicate 
their  acceptance  of  your  product! 

This  exhaustive  192-page  study  is  chock  full  of  the 
facts  you  want  to  know  about  brand  preferences  and  buying 
habits  in  the  St.  Paul  market  .  .  .  where  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  readers  keep  retail  cash  registers  jingling  to  the  tune 
of  $554  million  a  year*! 

For  vour  copy,  contact  your  Ridder-Johns  representa¬ 
tive  or  write,  using  your  company  letterhead,  to  Consumer 
Analysis,  Dept.  A. 

-May  10.  19M  SalM  Mtnai:«niient  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO -LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL  -  MINNEAPOLIS 
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SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Hub  of  the  Great  Empire  State 


CROSSROADS  OF  THE  EAST— 


where  the  New  THRUWAY 
(New  York— Buffalo)  meets 
ROUTE  1 1  (Canada— New  Orleans) 

Syracuse  is  the  natural  geographic  hub  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  state  .  .  .  the  seething  center  of  a 
vast  network  of  highway,  skyway,  rail,  and  water 
transportation  and  distribution  facilities  .  .  .  serving 
a  vast  region  of  manufacturers,  distributors,  farmers, 
retailers,  and  consumers  ...  a  great  test  market  .  .  • 
a  greatest  market,  U,  S.  A. 

COMPLETE  Market  Coverage 
at  ONE  LOW  COST 

Traffic  is  as  vital  to  media  as  it  is  to  sales,  and  in 
Central  New  York  more  and  more  advertisers  choose 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers  .  .  .  because  Syracuse 
Newspapers  circulation  (the  greatest  ever)  offers  the 
most  complete  coverage  of  the  market  .  .  .  the  great¬ 
est  traffic. 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Dally  223.103 


Sonday  Herald-Amerlcan  221.954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101.254 


AUMKWBS 

HOCALI 


Our  h^eaders  ^ 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Invasion  of  Privacy 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Edward  Jenner 
photo  as  first-prize  winner  in 
your  annual  photo  contest 
(April  2)  prompts  me  to  ask  in 
writing  the  question  I  asked 
myself  when  the  picture  first 
appeared  in  our  local  news¬ 
paper: 

Just  what  is  there  about  this 
heart-rending  picture  that 
makes  it  “great”  or  news¬ 
worthy  ? 

Does  the  picture  add  any¬ 
thing  useful  to  the  reader’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  news  story?  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  grips  the  reader,  az 
does  any  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion  of  human  tragedy.  But 
when  you  have  said  that,  what 
else  can  you  say?  And  is  that 
justification  for  capitalizing  on 
another  person’s  anguish? 

I  know  that  the  laws  on  “in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy”  are  so  mur¬ 
ky  as  to  be  pretty  useless,  but 
I  think  if  I  were  the  father  in 
Tenner’s  picture  I’d  sue  some¬ 
body. 

I  guess  the  basic  question  is: 
Do  newspapers  want  to  com¬ 
municate  news,  or  do  they  want 
to  make  money?  And  we  both 
know  the  answer  to  that,  when 
we  see  a  cruel,  unnecessary 
photo  like  Tenner’s  spread  over 
the  front  page  of  most  of  the 
country’s  big  papers. 

James  A.  Decker 
Prairie  Village,  Kas. 

Nightmare  Diet 

To  THE  Editor:  All  of  the 
winning  photographs  in  the 
E  &  P  contest  concerned  trage¬ 
dy  or  violent  crime. 

By  their  selection,  your  judg¬ 
es  gave  basis  to  the  criticism 
that  newspapers,  like  those 
comic  books  now  banned,  serve 
chiefly  a  nightmare  diet. 

Whitley  Austin 

Editor, 

Salina  (Kas.)  Journal 

Pulitzer  Prizes 

To  THE  Editor:  This  was  my 
reply  to  Bruce  Downes,  editor 
of  Photography  magazine  (see 
E  &  P,  April  2,  page  46): 

“Thank  you  for  sending  me 
the  May  issue  of  Photography 
with  the  excellent  reproduction 


of  Pulitzer  Prize  pictures.  I 
think  these  pictures  are  the  best 
answer  to  the  question  you  raise 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  in  Photography.” 

Frankly,  I  like  a  good  spot 
news  picture  and  for  newspaper 
purposes  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  it. 

John  Hohenbero 
Secretary,  Pulitzer  Prize 
Committee,  Columbia  Univ. 

National  Library 
To  THE  Editor:  Thanks  for 
your  publicity  in  the  psist  about 
the  proposed  National  Library 
of  Weekly  Newspapers — to  help 
correct  a  neglect  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  generations. 

Senate  Bill  301,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Welfare  Committee, 
of  which  Senator  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama  is  chairman.  A  little 
help  over  the  nation  could  put 
this  over  the  hump  before  close 
of  current  session  of  Congress. 

Garland  R.  Farmer 
Henderson  (Tex.)  Times 


eSliort  . 

“You  might  talk  with  your  j 
husband  during  a  clam  period 
about  how  distrubing  these 
weeks  of  ‘no  contact’  are  to  - 
you.” — New  York  Post. 


“Passing  ships  from  other 
lands  and  islands  found  a  para¬ 
dise  here  and  built  their  homes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Blue 
Pacific.” — Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Reporter. 

• 

“A  burglar  sounded  ‘Taps’  as 
the  corporal’s  remains  were 
lowei’ed  into  the  grave.” — Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

• 

“For  the  past  week  water 
with  a  high  chorine  content  has 
been  kept  in  the  reservoir.”— 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post. 

• 

“The  Postmaster  General,  in 
private  life  an  automobile, 
banned  a  play.” — New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 
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No.  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Never  Underestimate  The 
Claims  Of  Your  Competition 


Two  weeks  ago  in  this  space  we  advanced  the 
argument  of  a  drygoods  merchant  who  said  that 
if  newspapers  want  to  insure  the  effectiveness 
of  their  retail  advertising  they  “should  be  in¬ 
fluencing  people  to  go  out  of  their  homes.” 

Before  we  could  get  our  advertisement  into 
print  there  appeared  powerful  support  for  our 
friend’s  contention.  This  support  came  from  no 
less  an  authority  than  Oliver  Treyz,  president 
of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Under  a  Washington  dateline  of  March  15, 
Variety  reported  that  Mr.  Treyz  told  a  seminar 
of  retailers  that  “television  has  substantially 
reduced  the  time  the  average  family  devotes  to 
its  newspapers.” 

“Treyz,”  says  Variety,  “cited  a  survey  showing 
that  families  in  TV  cities  devote  55  minutes  to 
newspaper  reading  compared  to  one  hour  and 
58  minutes  in  non-TV  cities.  In  contrast,  he 
pointed  to  Nielson  figures  showing  that  the  aver¬ 
age  TV  home  watched  TV  six  hours  per  day  in 
January  1955.” 

Asserting  that  newspapers  are  not  getting  today 
the  young  readers  they  once  did,  Mr.  Treyz  is 


reported  as  having  drawn  this  damaging  con¬ 
clusion  : 

“It  is  because  these  young  people  have  never 
developed  the  department  store  habit  that  the 
percentage  of  retail  business  done  by  the  de¬ 
partment  outlets  has  been  going  down.  Wana- 
maker’s  probably  closed  in  New  York  because  of 
the  aging  of  its  customers.” 

Again  we  urge  newspapers  to  give  their  most 
vigorous  support  to  all  legitimate  activities  that 
call  for  people  to  leave  their  homes.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  our  last  talk,  the  living  room  is 
not  a  point  of  sale,  and  retail  advertising  in 
newspapers  will  have  little  effect  if  readers  re¬ 
main  indoors  and  never  go  where  goods  are  sold. 

We  believe,  with  our  drygoods  friend,  that  news¬ 
papers  will  perform  a  great  service  for  their 
readers,  their  advertisers  and  themselves  if  they 
publish  more  news  and  features  aimed  at  per¬ 
suading  people  to  get  out  of  their  homes. 

In  any  effort  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  its 
retail  advertising,  a  newspaper  should  have  a 
bright,  exciting  entertainment  page  that  gives 
more  news  about  the  movies  and  the  attractions 
at  local  theatres.  This  can  be  an  important  means 
of  bringing  people  out  of  their  homes. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


JOIIET 


COPLEY  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  GROUP 


Aurora  Beacon-News  •  Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News 

REPRESENTED  BY  WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO  .  INC  •  OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Ray  Envin^g 


Reporter's  Report 

W  HO  KNOWS  a  younger  news  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper 
than  Robert  L.  Inskeep,  22,  of  the  Urbana  (Ohio)  Citizen? 
“The  kid’s  doing  all  right!”  proudly  proclai' 

Algire,  Citizen  general  manager.  Bob  became 
news  editor  of  the  six-day  daily  Feb.  14 — just 
three  days  before  his  birthday  so  he  actually 
headed  the  staff  of  four  at  21.  He  started  as  a 
carrier  and  when  customers  tipped  him  $67.45 
one  Christmas  he  decided  this  is  the  business 
for  him.  While  attending  Ohio  State  University, 
he  was  a  part-time  worker  for  the  Columbus 
Dispatch.  Bob  worked  in  several  other  de¬ 
partments,  including  advertising,  before  becom¬ 
ing  a  reporter  two  and  one-half  years  ago, 


umn 


Inskeep 


— Memorable  memo  to  his  staff  from  Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  Daily  News:  “Please  remember  that  the 
stories  you  write  or  rewrite  and  the  heads  you  place  on  them  can  lead 
to  happiness,  unhappiness,  business  failures,  broken  romances,  or  arouse 
great  passions.  Therefore,  we  must  be  careful  reporters.”  .  .  .  When 
President  Eisenhower  recently  slept  for  the  first  time  at  his  new  farm 
home  nearby,  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times  sent  him  flowers  and  observed 
that  other  Presidents,  including  the  martyred  Abraham  Lincoln,  have 
slept  there  but  none  on  his  own  property  before.  .  .  .  Speaking  of 
Lincoln,  the  most  enthralling  hour-by-hour  running  news  story  of  the 
century:  “The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot”  (Harper  &  Bros.)  by  Jim  Bishop, 
ex-New  York  News,  ex-New  York  Mirror,  and  now  editor  of  Catholic 
Digest.  When  it  was  selected  as  Book  of  the  Month,  Jim  wrote  five 
New  York  book  publishers  who  rejected  the  manuscript  before  Harper 
saw  it:  “Read  Matthew  8:26”  (“O  ye  of  little  faith.  .  .  .”).  One  re¬ 
plied:  “Read  Matthew  5:4.”  (“Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.”) 


is  a  highly  important  commodity 


THAT’S  WHY  MORE  AND  MORE  ADVERTISERS 
ARE  TURNING  TO  THE  BIG  3 


They're  pleased  with  the  SAVINGS  they’ve  realized. 
You,  too,  con  SAVE  7c  A  LINE  when  you  BUY  ALL  3 
for  only  40c  o  line.  The  individual  line  rote  is  47c  .  .  . 
which  means  you  save  7c  or  15 Vo! 

They're  pleased  with  the  penetrating  coverage  of  this 
3-in-l  market  .  .  .  70%  coverage  of  ALL  families  .  .  . 
92  Vo  home  delivered. 

They're  pleased  with  SALES  results,  too  .  .  .  soles-gen- 
eroting  benefits  you  con  likewise  enjoy  by  cashing  in  on 
the  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  'buying  influence*  with  home¬ 
makers  in  this  soles-rich  market. 


Character  Study 

The  city  ed.  is  loud  and  gruff. 
Impressive  is  his  bellow. 

But  underneath  his  shout  and  bluff, 
He’s  a  heluva  rwsty  fellow. 


Sadism 


They're  pleased  with  the  entire  job  the  BIG  3  is  doing 
for  them  ...  a  soles-productive  job  which  brings  your 
product  to  the  buying  attention  of  more  than  472,932 
prospective  buyers  in  this  FIRST  market  in  Illinois  (out¬ 
side  Chicago). 


From  his  dinner  the  cub  strolls  back  to  work. 

In  his  mind  sweet  reveries  hover. 

TUI  the  city  ed  calls  him  and  says  with  a  smirk, 
“There’s  a  banquet  for  you  to  cover." 


■Jack  Freeman 


— Men  on  the  staff  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  say  they  never  had 
it  so  convenient.  The  exchange  newspaper  rack  has  been  placed  in  the' 
men’s  lounge  and  reading  has  increased  amazingly.  .  .  .  Travel  has  in¬ 
creased  among  newsmen,  too.  A  Fortune  magazine  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tions  of  passport  applicants  for  the  last  year  shows  that  6,908  applied 
under  classification  of  writers.  .  .  .  Lt.-Gen.  Willis  D.  Crittenberger, 
president  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  revealed  that  he  once  wai 
a  reporter  on  his  hometown  paper,  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Bulletin.  .  .  . 
From  a  revered  source,  Neal  O’Hara,  Newtonville,  Mass.,  Boston  Traveler 
and  McNaught  Syndicate  columnist  and  once  a  columnist  for  the  old 
New  York  Evening  World,  comes  this  cheering  and  cherished  note: 
“Your  story  of  Bob  Peck  (E  &  P,  March  19,  page  12)  was  heartening, 
and  good  reporting.  The  super-caption  on  it  was  ‘Rewriteman’s  Re- 
writeman.’  And  that  led  me  to  the  sudden  and  valid  thought  that  you, 
Ray  Erwin,  in  your  current  capacity  at  E  &  P  might  well  be  termed 
the  ‘Newspaperman’s  Newspaperman.’  You  certainly  have  a  deserved 
readership,  a  paid-up  and  avid  member  of  which  I  am.” 
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Send  today  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
latest  Market  and  Medio  folder,  which 
tells  you  how  to  sell  in  this  3-in-l 
market  at  the  3-in-l  price. 
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PHILADELPHIA? 


This  once-staid  old  town  is  rocking  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  At  the  very  feet  of  W.  Penn’s  statue,  entire 
blocks  of  old  Philadelphia  were  cracked  into  rub¬ 
ble  to  make  room  for  sweeping  plazas,  magnificent 
buildings.  Thousands  of  homes  are  still  going  up 
to  hold  new  thousands  in  a  Philadelphia  that’s 
booming  as  if  by  the  wave  of  a  wand. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the  story. 


friends.  Only  one  newspaper  is  in  step  with  this 
growth,  and  the  name  of  the  paper  is  the 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS.  In  Philadelphia,  sir, 
only  one  paper  is  growing . . .  and  it’s  us! 

p.s.  Customers  see  your  ads  in  our  sparkling  tab¬ 
loid.  We  couldn’t  bury  you  if  we  tried!  High  visi¬ 
bility,  reader  loyalty:  the  daily  news  pays  off 
LIKE  magic! 


DAILY'0NEWS 


note: 
eninf, 
's  Re" 
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Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  rising  star! 


NEW  YORK:  William  A.  Maher 
415  Lexington  Ave.,  Murray  Hill  2-9197 
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Because  more  readers  are  finding 
they  get  more  out  of  The  New  York  Times 
. . .  advertisers  do  too 


C  RCULAT  ON  UP 


555,726  weekdays  .  .  .  UP  16,291 
1,227,708  Sundays  .  .  .  UP  26,575 

(Average  net  paid  sale  for  6  months  ended  March  31, 1955;  weekday  figure  is  for  5  days,  Monday  through  Friday.) 


ADVERTISING  UP 


Total  linage  for  first  3  months,  1955: 


11,804,804 ...  UP  1,238,158  lines 

A  record  for  this  period  in  Times  history;  includes  biggest  March  in  Times  history. 


Netu  jjork 


AU  TH6  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT  " 


For  36  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


McCormick  Will  Sets  Plan 
.  For  Tribune  Management 


3  Executives  Are  Designated; 
Campbell  Becomes  President 

By  George  A.  Braudenburg 

Chicago 

CoL  Robert  R.  McCormick’s  will  makes  definite  provisions 
for  continuation  of  the  present  management  of  the  Tribune 
Company  and  its  far-flung  affiliated  properties. 

Management  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  delegated  to  three 
executives  long  associated  with  Col.  McCormick.  The  major 
portion  of  the  Colonel’s  estate  is  left  to  charity  under  terms  of 
the  will  entered  for  probate  by  the  law  firm  of  Kirkland, 
Fleming,  Green,  Martin  &  Ellis. 

Heading  the  vast  operation  is  Chesser  M.  Campbell,  57, 
who  was  elected  president  of  the  Tribune  Company  this  week 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Col.  McCormick’s  death  on  April 
1  at  the  age  of  74. 

*  Mr.  Campbell  stressed  the  continuation  of  the  Tribune’s 
present  management  in  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Colonel  McCormick’s  death 
saddened  people  throughout  the 
world  but  none  so  deeply  as 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  his  associates  and  em¬ 
ployes,”  he  said.  “The  country 
lost  a  great  citizen,  patriot,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  We  lost  an 
inspiring  leader  and  a  generous, 
considerate  friend. 

“Only  time  can  completely 
assess  his  magnificent  qualities 
— his  tremendous  vision,  in¬ 
domitable  courage  and  many- 
sided  genius  about  which 
friends  and  admirers  have  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  movingly  since 
his  death.  The  officers  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Tribune  Company 
^  and  its  subsidiaries  and  affili- 
ates  are  proud  to  have  worked 
for  a  man  held  in  such  high 
esteem  and  are  grateful  to  those 
who  honor  him. 


In  Charge  for  18  Months 
“Colonel  McCormick’s  dedica¬ 
tion  to  ideals  and  principles 
built  huge  properties  and  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  those 
to  whom  he  entrusted  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  None  of  us  can  replace 
him.  The  loss  is  irreparable  but 
drawing  from  our  memory  of 
him  and  from  the  wise  counsel 
he  gave,  we  are  confident  that 
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PRESIDENT — Ch«M«r  H.  Camp- 
ball  it  luccoMor  to  Colonal  Mc¬ 
Cormick  at  pratidanf  of  tha  Trib¬ 
una  Company;  ha't  alto  an  ax- 
acutor  of  tha  McCormick  astata 
and  a  truttaa  of  McCormick- 
Pattarton  Trutt. 

the  company  will  continue  to 
prosper  and  grow. 

“Ours  is  a  great  heritage.  We 
have  been  entrusted  with  vast 
assets — tangible  and  intangible. 
We  plan  to  increase  them  by 
carrying  on  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Tribune  and  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  great  purposes  of 
the  Colonel.  We  are  fortunate 
that  he  left  an  experienced  or¬ 


ganization  unequaled  in  skill 
and  devotion  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  successful  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  Tribune 
Company’s  many  enterprises. 
In  fact,  during  the  last  18 
months  of  the  Colonel’s  illness 
the  operation  of  these  compan¬ 
ies  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  executives  who  will 
continue  to  manage  them. 

“There  will  be  no  changes  in 
staffs  or  policies.  The  men  and 
women  whom  he  trained  will 
continue  on  the  course  he  set 
and,  as  was  stated  in  our  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  day  following  the 
death  of  the  Colonel,  ‘The  Tri¬ 
bune  will  remain,  as  it  always 
was  under  his  guidance,  alert  in 
the  public  interest,  sincere  in 
its  beliefs,  fearless  and  inde¬ 
pendent.’  ” 

Col.  McCormick’s  will  has  as 
his  executors:  Mr.  Campbell;  J. 
Howard  Wood,  treasurer  of  the 
Tribune  Co.,  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  (Don)  Maxwell,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

2  Charitable  Trusts 

Two  charitable  trusts  are 
provided  in  the  will,  one  for 
maintaining  Cantigny,  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  800-acre  ancestral 
farm  estate  near  Wheaton,  Ill., 
as  a  public  park  and  museum; 
the  other  the  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  Charitable  Trust. 

Trustees  of  both  of  these 
charitable  trusts  are:  the  three 
executors — Campbell,  Wood  and 
Maxwell;  Arthur  A.  Schmon, 
president  of  Ontario  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  Quebec  North  Shore  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  and  other  Cana¬ 
dian  subsidiaries  of  the  Tribune 
Co.,  and  Stewart  D.  Owen,  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Tribune. 

As  far  as  the  Tribune  itself 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  34  years,  will 
have  over-all  control.  Mr.  Wood 
will  be  in  general  charge  of 
business  operations.  Mr.  Max¬ 
well  will  direct  the  news  and 


WILLIAM  D.  MAXWELL,  manaq- 
ing  aditor  of  tha  Tribuna,  it  an 
axacufor  of  fha  McCormick  atfafa 
and  a  fruttaa  of  fha  McCormick- 
Paffarton  Trutf. 


J.  HOWARD  WOOD,  freaturar 
of  fha  Tribuna  Company  and 
butinau  managar  of  fha  Tribuna, 
it  an  axacufor  and  a  frutfaa  of 
fha  McCormick-Paffarton  Trutf. 

editorial  operations  of  the 
paper. 

Control  of  Tribune  Co.  stock 
lies  with  the  dual  McCormick- 
Patterson  (family)  Trust.  Col. 
McCormick  was  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  stockholder  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  Co.  and  a  trustee  of  the 
McCormick-Patterson  Trust.  He 
named  as  his  successor  trus¬ 
tees:  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Wood, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  and  Mr.  Schmon. 
They  are  joined  by  a  fifth  trus¬ 
tee,  Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick 
Tankersley,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  Col.  McCormick’s  brother, 
the  late  Medill  McCormick,  and 
his  wife,  the  late  Ruth  Hanna 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Will  Dated  Dec.  18,  1954 


Colonel  Leaves  Bulk 
Of  Estate  to  Charity 


The  Last  Will  and  J'estement  during  her  lifetime,  if  she  elects  and  of  the  press  and  on  military 

to  do  so,  to  occi^y  the  residence  matters.  The  Trustees  are  also 
Farm  given  $1,000,000  to  maintain  the 
.  at  land  and  buildings  as  a  public 
her  ^option,  to  occupy  only  the  park  and  museum  for  the  re- 

creation,  instruction  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  after  his  widow  shall 
cease  to  reside  there. 

All  Stock  in  Trust 


of  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  was  executed  on  Dec.  18,  and  operate  Cantigny 
1954.  near  Wheaton,  Illinois,  or. 

Named  as  his  executors  are:  1 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  president  residence  and  immediately  ad- 
of  the  Tribune  Company,  the  jacent  grounds  and  gardens  at 
company  which  publishes  the  Cantigny. 

Chicago  Tribune;  J.  Howard  Colonel  McCormick  stated: 

Wood,  treasurer  of  the  Tribune  “In  this  Will  I  have  made  am- 
Company  and  business  manager  pie  provision  for  my  wife  in 
of  the  Tribune;  and  William  D.  fulfillment  not  only  of  our  ante-  The  Trustees  are  directed  to 
Maxwell,  managing  editor  of  nuptial  agreement  but  also  of  maintain  in  good  condition  and 
the  Tribune.  her  expressed  wishes  and  de-  augment  from  time  to  time  the 

sires.”  library  on  freedom  of  speech 

$100,000  a  Year  for  W  ife  Colonel  McCormick  also  pro-  and  of  the  press  and  on  military 

After  giving  to  his  wife,  vided  annuities  of  $10,000  each  science  and  to  afford  students, 
Maryland  McCormick,  such  of  for  Mrs.  McCormick’s  daugh-  scholars,  lawyers  and  members 
his  jewelry  and  other  personal  ters,  Alice  Arnold  Hooper  and  of  the  public  access  to  the  li- 
effects  “as  she  shall  wish  to  Anne  Hooper  Warner.  brary. 

retain  or  dispose  of,”  Colonel  o  The  second  trust  is  to  be 

McCormick  made  a  gift  of  $1,-  *  .  ?  ,  *  *  known  as  the  “Robert  R.  Mc- 

000,000  to  the  trustees  to  be  addition  to  these  bequests  Cormick  Charitable  Trust.”  Its 

disbursed  by  them  to  his  wife  to  his  wife  and  stepdaughters,  income,  after  the  payment 
at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  Colonel  McCormick  made  nu-  q£  certain  annuities  already  re¬ 
year.  Should  her  death  occur  nierous  ca.sh  bequests  to  his  per-  fen-ed  to,  is  to  be  used  for  re- 
before  the  expiration  of  10  sonal  employes,  to  40  persons,  ijgious,  charitable,  scientific, 
years,  the  unpaid  installments  executives,  directors  or  em-  literary  or  educational  purposes, 
become  a  part  of  her  personal  Pioyes  of  the  Tribune  Company  -pijg  trust  estate  of  this  trust 
estate.  If  Mrs.  McCormick  sur-  and  its  Canadian  subsidiaries,  includes,  among  other  proper- 
vives  the  10-year  period,  an-  and  to  several  partners  of  ties,  all  of  Colonel  McCormick’s 
other  trust  fund  is  established  Kirkland,  Fleming,  Green,  Mar-  shares  of  stock  of  the  Tribune 
which  will  pay  to  her  $100,000  &  Ellis,  the  Chicago  law  his  beneficial  interests  in 

for  the  rest  of  her  lifetime.  firm  of  which  he  was  the  co-  the  McCormick-Patterson  Trust 
Mrs.  McCormick  also  receives  founder.  (See  page  10.)  which  owns  the  controlling  stock 

the  cooperative  apartment  in  Colonel  McCormick  stated  interest  in  the  Tribune  Com- 

the  209  Lake  Shore  Drive  Build-  f^at  he  had  made  no  provision  pany. 
ing  which  was  the  Chicago  re-  ***  James  Patterson,  Provision  for  Sale 

sidence  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Me-  cousin,  Capt.  Jo-  trust 

Cormick  She  also  has  the  nVht  M.  Patterson,  “because  his  ,  ^  °  ,,  ®  ^^^st 

cormicK.  She  also  has  the  right  newspaper  tra-  "e  not  required  to  sell  any  of 

_  dition  of  our  family  has  been  the  ^ib- 

E  *  P  IlvnFY  provided  for  by  his  father.”  Company  or  any  beneficial 

A.1  .  «  A  portrait  of  Colonel  McCor-  f  terest  in  the  McCormick-Pat- 

Advertmng  News  17-30  ^jgk’s  father,  Robert  S.  Me-  tereon  Trust  which  are  includ- 

Books  ,n  Review  36  Cormick,  who  served  as  United 

Circulation  48  states  Ambassador  to  Austria-  ^?t®"  death  of  the  last  sur- 

Classified  Clinic  32  Hungary,  Russia  and  France,  is  of  13  persons  who  are 

42  given  to  the  United  States  of  "“J"®**  the  will,  some  of 
Editorial  Workshop  54  America  to  be  hung  in  the  Em-  vrhom  are  not  beneficiaries  un- 

Journalism  Education  38  bassy  in  Paris  and  a  valuable  ‘^®"  ‘‘'® 

.  2  painting  of  Colonel  McCormick’s  Colonel  McCormick  s  will  con- 
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Military  Tribute 
At  Cantigny  Farm 


Chicago 

Colonel  McCormick  was  bur¬ 
ied  with  military  honors  in  the 
soil  of  his  country  estate  on 
Monday  afternoon.  A  firing 
squad  and  a  bugler  of  the  5th 
Army  performed  the  last  honors 
at  the  grave. 

About  300  persons  gathered 
for  the  private  services,  which 
were  marked  by  impressive  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  library  of  Cantigny  Farm 
near  Wheaton,  Ill.  The  Colonel 
was  buried  in  a  specially  con¬ 
secrated  cemetery  at  the  edge 
of  the  flower  gardens  on  his 
estate. 

Col.  McCormick,  who  fought 
in  World  War  I  in  France  as 
an  artillery  commander  with 
the  1st  Infantry  Division,  had 
named  his  800-acre  farm  in 
memory  of  the  1st  Division’s 
battle  at  Cantigny. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Bowman 
Stewart,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Whea¬ 
ton,  conducted  the  services. 

“I  have  come  here  today 
with  great  humility,”  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art  said,  “because  I  realize  that 
there  are  here  present  those 
who  knew  the  one  we  bury  today 
far  longer  than  I,  and  those  who 
have  worked  for  him,  and  those 
who  fought  under  him.  Some 
have  known  him  longer  than  1 
have  lived. 

“I  can  speak  only  from  my 
own  brief  experience  as  a 
neighbor,  a  friend,  and  a  pas¬ 
tor.  These  are  all  personal  rela¬ 
tionships,  but  from  them  I 
learned  much — of  this  man’s 
deep  spiritual  life,  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  thoughtfulness  o  f 
others,  and  of  his  great  char¬ 
acter.  With  a  face  that  was 
sometimes  dour  and  grim,  he 
hid  an  innate  humility.  This 
I  know. 

“Those  who  knew  him  will 
>  miss  a  brilliant  and  generous 
friend.” 

Col.  McCormick  was  buried 
beside  his  first  wife,  Amy  Irwin 
Adams  McCormick,  who  died  in 
1939. 

More  than  1,500  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  public  memorial 
services  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Chicago.  The  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor,  Dr.  Harri¬ 
son  Ray  Anderson,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stewart. 

The  services  were  broadcast 
by  the  Tribune’s  radio  station 
WON. 


Many  persons  assembled  in 
the  WGN  auditorium,  the  same 
studio  from  which  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  broadcast  his  Saturday 
night  talks  for  15  years. 

Simplicity  again  marked  the 
ceremony.  On  either  side  of  the 
chancel,  200  red  roses  were  dis¬ 
played.  Those  attending  listened 
to  the  words  of  the  Scriptures, 
heard  the  choir  lift  their  voices 
in  the  Colonel’s  favorite  hymn, 
“Onward  Christian  Soldiers” 
and  joined  in  repeating  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  which  was  also 
sung  to  organ  music. 

“You  and  I  will,  perchance, 
live  many  a  long  day  and  many 
a  long  night  before  we  meet  the 
equal  of  Robert  Rutherford  Mc¬ 
Cormick,”  said  Dr.  Stewart. 
“The  Lord  gave.  The  Lord  hath 
taken  away.  Blessed  is  the  name 
of  the  Lord.” 

At  the  close  of  the  services, 
the  American  flag  atop  Tribune 
Tower,  which  had  been  at  half- 
staff  since  Col.  McCormick’s 
death  April  1,  was  again  raised 
to  full  staff. 

Mary  King  Patterson,  widow 
of  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson, 
former  New  York  Daily  News 
publisher  and  co-founder,  and 
her  son,  James  A.  Patterson, 
and  his  wife,  were  in  the  group 
of  News  executives  who  attend¬ 
ed  services  for  Col.  McCormick. 

Others  were  F.  M.  Flynn, 


president  of  the  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  Co.,  publisher  of  the  News; 
Richard  W.  Clarke,  executive 
editor  and  secretary;  P.  B. 
Stephens,  business  manager ; 
Thomas  J.  Cochran,  advei'tising 
manager;  George  Townley,  sen¬ 
ior  partner  of  the  law  firm  of 
Townley,  Updike  and  Carter; 
and  J.  A.  Derhan,  assistant 
treasurer. 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  new  president,  and  his 
wife  had  the  farthest  distance 
to  travel  to  attend  the  services. 
They  were  on  a  vacation  trip 
in  Europe  when  word  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  Col.  McCormick’s 
condition  had  become  critical. 


They  arrived  in  Taormina,  on 
the  East  coast  of  Sicily,  March 
30,  to  find  awaiting  them  a 
radiogram  informing  them  of 
the  Colonel’s  condition.  They 
left  March  31  on  the  first  avail¬ 
able  train,  arriving  in  Rome 
13  Vi  hours  later.  Henry  Gag- 
giottini,  Rome  correspondent 
for  the  Tribune,  had  booked  air 
passage  for  them  to  the  U.  S. 

Word  that  Col.  McCormick 
was  dead  reached  the  Campbells 
when  their  plane  touched  down 
in  Barcelona,  Spain,  before  the 
run  to  Lisbon,  the  Azores,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  Uork.  They  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chicago  at  11  a.m., 
April  2. 


Fellow  Publishers 
Cite  Coloners  Charm 


Chicago 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick’s 
career  as  a  patriot,  publisher 
and  editor  provided  special  edi¬ 
torial  comment  from  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

Tributes  poured  into  the  Tri¬ 
bune  from  every  section  of 
American  life. 

John  S.  Knight,  Chicago 
Daily  News  editor  and  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  devoted  his  “Edi¬ 
tor’s  Notebook”  entirely  to  Col. 
McCormick.  He  recalled  his  first 
encounter  with  the  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  was  then  a  director 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Mr. 
Knight  had  advocated  limiting 


SOLDIERS  of  the  First  Division  bear  the  casket  along  the  terrace 
toward  a  consecrated  cemetery  on  Cantigny  Farm. 


the  number  of  terms  that  could 
be  held  by  any  director. 

“The  Colonel  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  this  change  on  the  floor 
of  an  annual  meeting,”  Mr. 
Knight  recalled,  “but  when  it 
carried  he  accepted  the  decision 
gracefully.  Years  later,  he  gi"a- 
ciously  urged  me  to  take  his 
place  on  the  board.” 

Mr.  Knight  also  commented 
on  Col.  McCormick’s  inherent 
shyness,  but  said  his  reserve 
disappeared  when  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  fellow  AP  directors. 
“There  he  felt  that  he  was  in 
friendly  company  where  he 
could  tell  a  story  and  laugh 
without  restraint  at  the  tales 
of  others.” 

Mr.  Knight  related  how,  after 
purchasing  the  Daily  News  in 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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McCormick -Patterson  Trust 


Control  of  Tribune 


Rests  with  2  Groups 


The  McCormick  -  Patterson 
Tmst  owns  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Tribune  Company. 
Colonel  McCormick’s  beneficial 
interest  was  the  largest  indi¬ 
vidual  holding  in  the  trust. 

Control  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  has  remained  with  Joseph 
Medill  and  his  descendants  for 
almost  100  years.  The  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Joseph  Medill ’s  editor¬ 
ship  will  be  celebrated  June  16. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Jo¬ 
seph  Medill,  founder  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Colonel  McCormick, 
created  a  trust  for  his  descend¬ 
ants  consisting  of  the  control¬ 
ling  shares  of  stock  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune.  This  was  done  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  One  of  the 
daughters  married  Robert  M. 
Patterson;  the  other  daughter 
married  Robert  S.  McCormick. 


Agreement  Among  Heirs 


The  Pattersons  had  two  child¬ 
ren,  Joseph  M.  and  Eleanor. 
The  McCormicks  had  two  child¬ 
ren,  Medill  and  Robert  Ruther¬ 
ford.  Medill  McCormick,  who 
was  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois,  died  in  1925. 

In  the  early  30’s  when  the 
Joseph  Medill  trust  terminated, 
the  McCormick-Patterson  Trust 
was  founded  by  agreement  of 
the  heirs  of  the  two  daughters 
of  Joseph  Medill.  The  McCor¬ 
mick-Patterson  Trust  was  to 
terminate  20  years  after  the 
death  of  Colonel  McCormick  or 
Captain  Patterson,  whoever 
should  die  last. 

Captain  Patterson  was  the 
second  of  the  four  children  of 
the  two  daughters  to  die.  Elean¬ 
or  Patterson  was  the  third  and 
Colonel  McCormick  was  the  last 
of  the  four  grandchildren  of 
Joseph  Medill. 

Since  the  McCormick-Patter¬ 
son  Trust  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  20  years  after  the 
death  of  the  last  survivor  of 
McCormick  and  Patterson,  it 
will  terminate  April  1,  1975. 

Colonel  McCormick  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Patterson  were  the  original 
trustees  of  the  trust.  Upon  the 
death  of  Captain  Patterron  in 
1946  his  sister  Eleanor,  then 
publisher  of  the  Waahington- 
Times-Herald,  became  his  suc¬ 
cessor  trustee  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  agreement.  Upon 
the  death  of  Eleanor  Patterson 
in  1948,  and  by  the  trust’s  ex¬ 


pressed  terms,  Eleanor  Patter¬ 
son  was  succeeded  by  three 
executives  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  The  executives 
who  are  now  ti-ustees  are:  F. 
M.  Flynn,  president  of  the 
News,  Richard  W.  Clarke,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  and  Mary  King 
Patterson. 

Colonel  McCormick  chose  as 
his  successor  trustees  five  per¬ 
sons,  four  of  whom  are  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  or 
its  subsidiary  companies.  The 
fifth  trustee  is  his  niece.  The 
five  trustees  are:  Arthur  Sch- 
mon,  president  of  Ontario  Paper 
Co.,  Limited,  the  Quebec-North 
Shore  Paper  Co.,  and  other 
subsidiaries  of  the  Tribune 
Company;  Chesser  M.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany;  J.  Howard  Wood,  treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Tribune  Company  and 
business  manager  of  the 
Tribune;  William  D.  Maxwell, 
managing  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  McCor¬ 
mick  Tankersley  (Mrs.  Garvin 
E.  Tankersley).  Mrs.  Tanker¬ 
sley  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
McCormick’s  brother,  the  late 
Medill  McCormick,  and  his  wife, 
the  late  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick 
Simms. 

The  majority  stock  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  a  subsidiary  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  the  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturing  and  transporta¬ 
tion  subsidiaries,  subsidiaries 
owning  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  WGN  and  WPIX,  and 
other  subsidiaries,  is  thus  under 
the  control  of  the  McCormick- 
Patterson  Trustees,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Patterson  branch  of 
the  family  and  the  McCormick 
branch  of  the  family. 

Colonel  McCormick  in  his  will 
expressly  stated  that  he  had 
named  those  particular  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Tribune  companies 
as  his  trustees  “because  their 
very  long  association  with  me 
has  given  them  especial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ideals  and  principles 
which  have  guided  me  in  the 
management  of  the  Tribune 
Company.  I  believe  all  of  my 
named  trustees  and  successors 
are  especially  well  qualified  to 
exercise  control  of  any  stock  or 
beneficial  interest  in  stock  in 
the  Tribune  Company  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  part 
of  the  trust  estate.’’ 


REMEMBERED  IN  HIS  WILL — Colonel  McCormick  (at  right)  be¬ 
queathed  $1,000  for  each  year  of  employment  with  the  Tribune,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $10,000,  to  Dorothy  Murray,  left,  a  personal  secre¬ 
tary;  and  established  a  $10,000  annuity  for  Alice  Arnold  Hooper, 
center,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  McCormick  by  a  previous  marriage. 


Many  Personal  Bequests 


Personal  bequests  in  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  will  included: 

Bequests  of  up  to  $5,000 
each,  depending  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  they  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  him,  to  his  personal 
employes  at  his  homes  in 
Wheaton  and  Chicago. 

Bequests  of  $1,000  for  each 
year  of  employment  by  the 
Tribune,  with  a  minimum  be¬ 
quest  of  $10,000  each,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Murray  and  Miss  Bes¬ 
sie  Vydra,  who  had  been  his 
personal  secretaries. 


Token  of  Esteem 


As  a  token  of  "the  esteem 
and  affection  in  which  I  hold 
them  for  faithful  services  to 
the  Tribune  company  and  loyal 
cooperation  with  me,”  the 
Colonel  bequeathed  $1,000  each 
to  the  following: 

E.  M.  Antrim,  retired  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Joseph  Ator, 
editorial  writer;  Elston  Brad- 
field,  library;  W.  J.  Byrnes, 
promotion  manager;  R.  D. 
Cahn,  advertising  statistics;  C. 
M.  Campbell,  president;  Keith 
B.  Capron,  building  manager; 
James  A.  Cotey,  controller; 
Alfred  Cowles,  director. 

Also  Thomas  Bryant  Fraser, 
woods  manager;  H.  F.  Grum- 
haus,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager;  Saul  N.  Hershenhom,  re¬ 
tired  circulation  director;  Joe 
Hough,  retired  engraving  su¬ 
perintendent;  C.  B.  James,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent;  A.  M.  Kennedy, 
assistant  managing  editor; 


Walter  C.  Kurz,  manager  gen¬ 
eral  advertising;  G.  J.  Lane, 
mill  manager;  William  A.  Lar¬ 
son,  chief  accountant. 

Also  Henry  D.  Lloyd  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector;  J.  Loy  Maloney,  retired 
executive  director;  W.  D.  Max¬ 
well,  managing  editor;  Edward 
McGraw,  mill  executive;  Ches¬ 
ter  E.  McKittrick,  advertising 
manager;  George  E.  Morgen- 
stern,  editorial  writer;  Carey 
Orr,  cartoonist;  S.  D.  Owen, 
assistant  ME;  John  W.  Park, 
production  manager;  Joseph 
Parrish,  cartoonist;  Louis  Rose, 
retired  circulation  director; 
Stanley  B.  Rose,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  director. 


Also  Arthur  Schmon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  paper  companies;  Frank 
Schreiber,  manager,  WGN;  H. 
A.  Sewell,  woodlands  manager; 
C.  S.  Smutny,  librarian;  Leon 
Stolz,  chief  editorial  writer; 
James  Vallillee,  mill  official; 
Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen,  health 
editor;  Henry  Weber,  musical 
director,  WGN;  Carl  J.  Wieg- 
man,  editorial;  and  J.  Howard 
Wood,  business  manager. 

Ck)lonel  McCormick  also  pro¬ 
vided  an  annuity  of  $10,000  for 
his  cousin,  Eleanor  Jewett 
Lundberg,  for  many  years  art 
critic  of  the  Tribune,  and  an 
annuity  of  $600  to  his  relative, 
Isabelle  Morris,  and  made  be¬ 
quests  of  $1,000  each  to  an  old 
friend,  Thomas  R.  Gowenlock, 
to  a  relative  Isabelle  Morris, 
and  to  a  former  employe,  Emil 
Hawkinson. 
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^J.  P.  Jr.  Succeeds  Father 


Disposal  Plan 
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Reaffirms  Platform 

Mr.  Pulitzer  pledged  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  established  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  newspaper’s 
platform  published  daily  on  the 
editorial  page. 

In  a  signed  statement,  Mr. 
Pulitzer  paid  tribute  to  his 
father  and  to  the  latter’s  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  He 
termed  the  newspaper’s  plat¬ 
form  “a  monument  of  granite 
which  the  tides  of  time  will 
never  efface.” 

The  Post  -  Dispatch  s  t  a  f  f , 
which  he  said  is  composed  of 
"people  who  are  devoted  to  the 
ideals  which  gave  this  news¬ 
paper  its  character,”  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  as  public  serv¬ 
ants,  he  said. 

He  promised  that  the  news¬ 
paper  will  not  only  report  the 
daily  news,  but  will  aLo  “illu¬ 
minate  dark  places”  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  background  of  current 
events.  Editorial  opinion  will  be 
“strong  for  what  we  believe  to 
be  right,  and  equally  strong 
against  what  we  constrae  to  be 
wrong,”  and  the  newspaper  will 
also  strive  to  entertain  its  read¬ 
ers,  he  said. 

Mr.  Pulitzer,  who  was  bom 
bere  May  13,  1913,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  since  1936.  He  attended 


HIS  PRINCIPAL  TUTOR  in  Journalism  was  his  fathar,  says  Joseph  Pulitxar  Jr.  who  this  weak  succaadad  to  his 
father's  position  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Father  and  son  are  pictured  as  they 
reviewed  the  rotogravure  section  commemorating  the  P-D's  75th  anniversary,  in  December  1953. 


As  Editor  and  Publisher 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Directors 
Elect  Hentschell  Vicepresident 

St.  Louis 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  succeeded  his  father  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch  April  4  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  by  the 
directors  of  the  company.  His  selection  was  endorsed  by 
stockholders  at  a  special  meeting. 


Mr.  Pulitzer  has  been  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  newspaper 
and  vicepresident  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  His  grand¬ 
father,  the  hrst  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  founded  the  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  old  New  York  World. 

Action  of  both  the  directors 
and  stockholders  was  unani¬ 
mous. 

Charles  J.  Hentschell,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  named  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  A  successor  to  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer  as  associate  editor  was  not 
named. 


St.  Mark’s  School,  Southbor- 
ough,  Mass.,  and  received  his 
A.  B.  degree  from  Harvard 
College  in  1936. 

Worked  as  Reporter 
He  worked  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Son  Franeiaeo  News  in  the 
summer  of  1935.  Immediately 
after  graduation  in  1936  he 
worked  under  Post  -  Dispatch 
Washington  Correspondent  Mar¬ 


quis  Childs  in  covering  the  pres¬ 
idential  campaign  of  that  year. 

He  then  returned  to  St. 
Louis  and  began  serving  ap¬ 
prenticeships  in  almost  every 
department  of  the  newspaper, 
learning  the  operation  of  the 
newspaper  from  the  late  0.  K. 
Bovard,  who  was  then  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  At  various  times  he 
served  for  brief  periods  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  now  known  as  the  Elvery- 
day  Magazine,  of  daily  pictures 
and  of  a  Sunday  picture  sec¬ 
tion  which  was  the  predece.«aor 
of  this  current  PICTURES  sec¬ 
tion. 

But  it  was  his  father,  he  said, 
who  taught  him  journalism.  The 
elder  Pulitzer  worked  very 
closely  with  his  son  to  prepare 
him  to  become  editor  and  pub- 
(Contimied  on  page  54) 


In  Pulitzer  Will 


St.  Louis 

A  systematic  plan  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  St.  Louis  Poet- 
Dispatch,  if  that  ever  becomes 
necessary,  is  spelled  out  in  the 
will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  which 
was  filed  this  week. 

The  will  of  the  late  editor  and 
publisher,  who  died  March  30, 
establishes  several  trust  funds, 
the  net  income  from  which  is  to 
be  paid  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Edgar  Pulitzer,  during  her 
lifetime. 

After  her  death  the  estate  is 
to  be  divided  equally  among  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  two  sons,  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer  Jr.,  who  Monday  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
and  Michael  E.  Pulitzer  of  Bev¬ 
erly  Farms,  Mass.,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Elwood  R. 
Quesada  of  Los  Angeles,  and 

{Continued  on  page  73) 
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O  T  T  'j.  Ti  applicant  without  a  history  of 

oays  Unit  Kate  improper  business  practices  ” 

The  “control”  over  the  Jour- 

Should  Bar  TV  Permit  existed  in  the  hands  of  McNutt 

.  .  ...  and  Fleming  is  through  a  vot- 

Washington  public  interests,  through  the  im-  jj,g  in  which  they  are  two 
The  Federal  Communications  position  on  advertisers  of  com-  qJ  ^he  three  trustees.  Their  ap- 

Commission  has  asked  the  bination  rates,  and  that  this  hripf  out  that  thpv 

United  States  Circuit  Court  to  was  a  serious  reflection  on  the  Jould  not  cancel  the  advertising 
hold  that  participation  in  an  comparative  qualification  of  the  arrangement  without  breaching 

agreement  to  apply  unit  adver-  Anthony  Wayne  partners.”  „  contract  between  the  two 


tising  rates  bars  a  newspaper 
executive  from  entry  into  the 
TV  broadcasting  field. 

Terming  such  rates  “a  ques- 


ninony  wayne  partners.  3  contract  between  the  two 

Against  Public  Policy  newspapers,  and  that  such  con- 

.  trol  as  they  exercise  went  only 

Elsewhere  in  the  statement,  3  single  newspaper,  did  not 
e  Commission  emphasizes  the  encompass  the  other  Fort 


Terming  such  rates  “a  ques-  the  Commission  emphasizes  the  encompass  the  other  Fort 
tionable  business”  practice  re-  indictment  of  joint  advertising  W3yne  paper,  or  the  operating 
fleeting  on  the  responsibilities  rates  by  saying:  “This  practice,  corporation, 
of  a  licensee,  the  Commission  which  the  Anthony  Wayne  part-  _  .  * ,  _  .  . 

puts  that  issue  to  test  in  a  suit  ners  had  made  no  effort  to  ter-  j  Commission  an- 

involving  rejection  of  the  An-  minate,  was  clearly  conduct  the  Conimission 

thony  Wayne  Broadcasting  relevant  to  their  qualifications  considera  ion  e 

Company’s  application,  signed  as  licensees  and  was  properly  responsibility  of  an  app  icM 
by  two  directors  of  one  of  the  weighted  against  them.  In  view  competitive  practices  which, 
newspapers.  of  the  absence  of  any  significant  while  perhaps  not  in  violation 

The  regulatory  body  conceded  difference  between  the  appli-  of  law,  are  nevertheless  incon- 
that  Radio  Fort  Wayne  and  its  cants  which  outweighed  the  ef-  sistent  with  the  long  estab- 
rival,  Anthony  Wayne  Broad-  feet  of  this  conduct,  there  was  lished  public  policy  of  the 
casting  Company,  met  all  re-  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  Com-  United  States  in  favor  of  com- 
quirements  on  approximately  mission’s  decision  to  prefer  the  petition,  is  beyond  question.” 
even  terms.  Then,  FCC  pointed 
out  that  the  Anthony  Wayne 

partners,  James  R.  Fleming  and  f  ^ 

the  late  Paul  V.  McNutt,  “can  13  UUIlI  UHU. 

control  Journal-Gazette  Com- 

F^’w^*  pap®r  ™  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early 

o  ayne.  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  stone 

Joint  Operation  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre. 

Recited  was  the  agreement  Then  she  runneth,  and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the 


pm?  bf  unto  gou. 


F^’w^*  pap®r  ™  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early 

o  ayne.  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  stone 

Joint  Operation  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre. 

Recited  was  the  agreement  Then  she  runneth,  and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the 
between  the  Journal-Gazette  other  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto  them.  They 
and  the  News-Sentinel,  evening  fi3ve  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know 
paper,  pursuant  to  which  a 

“t"up*™rconSate  the  me*  P^^er  therefore  went  forth  and  that  other  disciple,  and 


Omaha  Paper  Favored 
Over  Lincoln  Applicant 

A  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hearing  examiner 
has  recommended  grant  of  an 
application  by  the  publishers  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  for  a  channel  7  TV  sta¬ 
tion,  denying  the  competing  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Lincoln  Daily  Star 
and  Evening  Journal  publish¬ 
ers. 

Examiner  Isadore  A.  Honig 
praised  the  Omaha  paper’s 
“outstanding  record  of  public 
service.”  The  company  owned 
radio  station  KOWH  until  1949. 

Stock  in  KFAB  Broadcasting 
Co.,  which  would  be  denied  the 
station,  is  held  by  the  Journal- 
Star  Printing  Co.  and  Sidles 
Co.  of  Omaha,  each  holding  a 
47.35%  interest.  From  1931  to 
1950,  according  to  hearing  testi¬ 
mony,  advertisers  were  charged 
a  cover-all  rate  for  three  pa¬ 
pers  and  were  unable  to  place 
ads  in  only  one.  Also  for  at 
least  10  years  of  this  period, 
Lincoln  residents  could  not  ar¬ 
range  for  delivery  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Journal  without  taking  a 
separate  subscription  to  the 
Evening  Journal. 


chanical  and  business  opera-  came  to  the  sepulchre  .  .  . 


tions,  but 


editorial 


Then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple,  which  came  first  to 


functions,  of  the  two  papers,  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw,  and  believed. 

The  corporation.  Fort  Wayne  Eor  gg  yet  they  knew  not  the  scripture,  that  he  must  rise 
Newspapers  Inc.,  esteblished  the  dead. 

Then  the  disciples  went  away  again  unto  their  own  home. 
®  g  as  a  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping:  and  as 

FCC  takes  the  position  that  she  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the  sepu^e, 

the  Anthony  Wayne  partners  ^nd  seeth  two  angels  in  white  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head, 
should  have  used  their  director-  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain, 
ship  position  to  force  abandon-  And  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  She 
ment  of  joint  rates.  When  it  saith  unto  them.  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
was  answered  that  this  prac-  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 

tice  has  n^  been  held  to  be  il-  when  she  had  thus  said,  she  turned  herself  back,  and 

T  ;  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus  .  .  . 

which  will  be  a  highpoint  of  the  °  i  ■  ir  i  •  l 

Circuit  Court  test-  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself,  and  saith 

“The  Commission  determined  ^im,  Rab-bo-ni;  which  is  to  say.  Master 

that  the  question  of  whether  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Touch  me  not;  for  I  am  not  yet 
such  joint  advertising  rates  ascended  to  my  Father:  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  untO' 
were  legal  or  illegal  was  not  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father;  and  to  my 
controlling,  the  question  being  God,  and  your  God. 

rather  the  effect  of  such  con-  Mary  Magdalene  came  and  told  the  disciples  that  she 

duct  on  the  applicant’s  dispo-  Lord,  and  that  he  had  spoken  these  things  unto 

sition  to  operate  a  broadcast 

station  in  the  public  interest.  ‘  ,  ,  ,  •  i  •  i  i 

_  .  .  ,  j  j  Ihen  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the 

“The  Commission  concluded  ,  i  .u  j  ^  u  ^  u  fu  j-  •  i 

J _ _ _  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  as- 

Ihat  the  dominant  positions  ot  iiirr  riT  » 

the  two  newspapers  in  Fort  sembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the 

Wayne  had  been  used  in  a  midst,  and  saith  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you. 

imanner  inconsistent  with  the  — St.  John,  XX;  1-19. 


rather  the  effect  of  such  con¬ 
duct  on  the  applicant’s  dispo¬ 
sition  to  operate  a  broadcast 
station  in  the  public  interest. 

“The  Commission  concluded 


Wayne  had  been  used  in  a 
imanner  inconsistent  with  the 


Lamb  Says  He  Never 
eter,  and  to  the  Knowlingly  Aided  Reds 
nto  them.  They  Washington 

;,  and  we  know  witness 

stand.  Publisher  Edward  Lamb 
ir  disciple,  and  has  given  the  FCC  staff  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  what  is  in  store  when 
:h  came  first  to  hearings  resume  April  18  to  ex¬ 
plore  further  the  question  whe- 
.1  .  .  ther  he  has  foreclosed  his  right 

a  e  mus  rise  operate  a  television  station 
at  Erie,  Pa. 

heir  own  home.  Several  months  have  been 
creeping:  and  as  given  over  to  commission  pre- 
;he  sepulchre,  sentation  of  testimony  that  the 
me  at  the  head,  Dispatch  publisher  gave 

!sus  had  lain.  comfort,  and  funds,  to  leftist 
.  o  cu  causes  and  misled  the  FCC 
:pes  ou .  e  3j,Qy^  those  matters  when  he 
r  my  Lord,  and  received  his  original  TV  per¬ 
mit,  now  up  for  renewal, 
srself  back,  and  Two  major  witnesses  re- 
sus  .  .  .  tracted  and  said  they  had  been 

;rself  and  saith  coached  by  commission  attor- 
’  neys  who  are  seeking  to  rule 

-  Lamb  off  the  air.  One  of  the 

’  ^  y®*  witnesses  is  under  indictment. 

1,  and  say  untO'  Thg  publisher  dismisses  the 
her;  and  to  my  government  charges  with  a  flat 
denial  that  he  ever  “knowing- 
sciples  that  she  ly”  joined  any  group  in  the 
lese  things  unto  communist  or  “follower”  class, 
or  contributed  to  any. 

first  dnv  nf  thp  outset,  and  throughout 

nrsi  any  oi  me  on  Mr. 

^ip  es  were  as-  L3n^)j  ^33  reiterated  that  he  is 
id  stood  in  the  jjgj.g  apologize  for  my 

life,  any  part  of  my  life,  or 
John,  XX;  1-19.  any  of  my  activities.” 
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IN  A  GREAT  TRADITION 

Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


THE  LAST  COMMAND 


BONDS  OF  CENSORSHIP 

Berryman,  Washington  (0.  C.)  Star 


Orr,  Chicago  Tribune 


not  yet  considered  its  attitude  bers  of  the  Newspaper  Pro* 
on  the  stoppage.”  prietors’  Association  —  have  • 

Even  though  the  job  of  combined  circulation  of  about 
editorial  workers  are  not  in  50,000,000  throughout  the  coun- 
immediate  danger,  their  morale  try.  Papers  printing  outside 
is  sinking  under  the  stress  of  London  have  a  daily-Sunday 
writing  stories  that  will  never  sale  of  7,000,000. 
appear  in  print.  The  N.P.A.  refuses  to  dis- 


Britain’s  Press  Strike 
Goes  into  Third  Week 

By  Bethami  Probst 


London 

Fleet  Street’s  worst  news¬ 
paper  strike  in  history  has 
gone  into  its  third  week  of 
trench  warfare. 

Except  for  a  meeting  on 
March  25,  the  day  the  strike 
of  700  electricians  and  main¬ 
tenance  workers  began,  the 
two  sides  have  ventured  out 
of  their  dug-outs  only  once. 

They  faced  one  another  at 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  for  45 
minutes  on  April  Fool’s  Day. 
For  another  nine  hours,  the 
two  unions  involved  and  man¬ 
agement  retired  to  separate 
rooms  while  a  government  con¬ 
ciliator  shuttled  between  them 
delivering  messages. 

Court  of  Inquiry 

The  shuttling  was  so  fruit¬ 
less  that  the  Minister  decided 
to  set  up  a  court  of  inquiry 
into  the  dispute.  At  a  mass 
meeting  the  following  day,  the 
unions  rejected  his  request  that 
work  be  resumed  while  the 
court  set  about  its  task. 

This  shut-down  is  more  com¬ 
plete  and  has  already  gone  on 
longer  than  the  12-day  general 
strike  in  1926.  Most  of  the  na¬ 
tional  dailies  managed  to  get 
out  make-shift  editions  in  1926 
and  The  Times  did  not  miss  a 
day’s  publication. 

The  only  national  daily  still 
publishing  now  is  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  which,  like 
other  non-London  dailies  and 
American  papers  printed  in 
Europe,  has  refused  to  print 
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extra  copies.  French  newspa¬ 
pers  too  are  snapped  up.  Le 
Figaro  of  Paris  is  shipping  in 
500  extras  daily. 

But  most  of  the  14,000,000 
Londoners  have  been  reduced 
to  scrambling  for  duplicated 
single  sheets,  featuring  mainly 
racing  and  sports  results, 
which  various  enterprising  bus¬ 
inessmen  have  rushed  out. 
Many  news  dealers  keep  even 
these  sheets  under  the  counter. 

Copies  Filched 

The  Guardian  is  studded 
with  letters  from  subscribers 
describing  the  “agony  of  em¬ 
barrassment”  of  being  the  only 
person  on  a  bus  with  a  news¬ 
paper.  One  man  reported  that 
his  copy  was  picked  up  at  the 
news  agent’s  by  a  fictitious 
“wife.” 

Non-striking  employes  are 
still  reporting  to  work  on  Fleet 
Street  but  severance  notices  to 
nearly  15,000  non-editorial 
workers  take  effect  April  15. 
Representatives  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  and  Kindred  Trades  Fed¬ 
eration,  uniting  most  printing 
unions,  and  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  have  expressed  their 
concern  to  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  Sir  Walter  Monckton. 

The  Daily  Express  unit  of 
the  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  condemned  the  strikers’ 
refusal  of  arbitration  and  “de¬ 
plored”  the  strike,  but  the 
Central  London  office  of  the 
union  announced  that  it  “has 

for  April  9,  1953 


Rumors  Afloat 

Fleet  Street  seethes  with 
dispirited  rumors  that  the 
Guardian  is  going  to  buy  one 
afternooner,  that  a  respected 
mominger  will  have  to  fold, 
that  another  mominger  is 
losing  £300,000  ($840,000) 

weekly  in  wages,  ads  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Only  on  Good  Friday 
was  there  a  slight  relaxation 
since  British  papers  never 
print  then. 

It  had  been  reported  that  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  would  post¬ 
pone  his  scheduled  retirement 
until  he  could  go  out  in  a  blaze 
of  printed  glory,  but  he  appar¬ 
ently  ignored  the  press  strike 
and  went  ahead  with  his  change 
of  government  plan  April  5. 

Cartoonist  Low  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  depicted 
Churchill  and  his  wife  tip¬ 
toeing  past  silent  bugles  and 
drums  labelled  “London  Press.” 
The  Prime  Minister  had  fingers 
to  his  lips  cautioning,  “Shh!” 

Daily  Mirror  executives  said 
the  Churchill  story  would  have 
called  for  a  press  run  of  150,- 
000  to  200,000  copies  over  the 
normal  run. 

Only  32%  of  the  electorate 
turned  out  for  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  here  last  week,  a  drop 
of  10%  from  1952,  and  both 
Conservative  and  Labor  leaders 
blamed  the  lack  of  newspapers. 

Willing  to  Arbitrate 

The  nine  moraing^ers,  three 
aftemooners  and  11  Sundayers 
affected  by  the  strike — all  mem- 


cuss  wages  with  the  strikers, 
although  it  is  willing  to  put  the 
issue  to  arbitration,  because  it 
feels  that  the  entire  wage 
structure  of  the  industry  is  at 
stake.  Five  unions  have  already 
accepted  the  $1.68  weekly  in¬ 
crease  rejected  by  the  strikers. 

The  maintenance  workers  and 
engineers  want  to  be  upgrraded 
relative  to  other  workers  be¬ 
cause  of  what  they  describe  as 
their  greater  skill,  and  ask  for 
a  $8.19  increase  on  their  $29.- 
35  salary  for  40  hours. 

Lord  Rothermere,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Mail  and  Evening 
News,  headed  the  employers’ 
delegation  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labor. 

Under  an  agreement  with 
printers  to  restrict  its  circula¬ 
tion  to  75,000  copies  —  high¬ 
est  sale  for  the  last  six  months 
— the  Communist  Daily  Worker 
resumed  publication  April  7. 
The  printers  had  refused  to  al¬ 
low  the  Worker  to  profit  from 
the  shutdown  of  other  papers. 

• 

Tribute  to  Churchill 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  paid  tribute  to  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  on  his  retirement 
as  Prime  Minister  by  sending 
4,000  copies  of  the  April  6  Late 
City  Edition  to  London  by 
courtesy  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways.  The  papers 
were  to  be  distributed  to  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  business 
offices. 
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Small  Daily’s  Profit 
Increased  in  1954 

(This  second  annual  cost  study  of  a  small-town  daily  news¬ 
paper  may  not  be  typical  of  papers  in  its  circulation  class.  Due 
to  circulation  and  local  advertising  rate  changes,  this  newspajier 
had  an  8.2%  increase  in  revenue  and  a  4.3%  increase  in  ex¬ 
penses  during  1954  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  operating 
profit.  In  the  annual  E  &  P  cross-section  study  of  revenues  and 
expenses  being  prepared  for  publication  next  week,  papers  in 
the  10,000-25,000  circulation  bracket  averaged  a  2.35%  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  and  a  2.16%  increase  in  expenses  during  the 
year.  Some  papers  in  the  sample  had  a  decline  in  revenue  and 
an  increase  in  expenses.  This  article  has  been  prepared  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  newspaper  involved.) 

In  this,  the  second  study  of  the  operations  of  a  small-town 
paper  with  12,465  circulation,  it  would  appear  that  the  rapid 
rise  in  expenses  has  paused  somewhat  and  a  lon^r  delayed 
increase  in  revenue  attained,  as  the  following  percentages  show; 


OPERATING  REVENUE  FOR  12,406  CIRCULATION  DAILY 
%  %  %  %  g21i 


Tot. 

Inc. 

Tot. 

Tot. 

1954 

Op. 

Over 

Op. 

Op. 

Over 

OPER. 

REV. 

1954 

Rev. 

■53 

1953 

Rev. 

1950 

Rev. 

1950 

Lscal  adTcrtising  .... 

$300,738.06 

54.29 

13.14  $265,811.38 

51.93 

$226,689.56  52.90 

82.64 

Nxtioiul 

adrertlsing.. 

55.279.45 

9.98 

-2.04 

56.432.09  11.02 

45.660.20 

10.65 

21.07 

Classified 

advertising 

25,147.34 

4.54 

9.40 

22.986.66 

4.49 

19.444.76 

4.54 

29.11 

Legal  ..... 

6,527.43 

1.18 

20.51 

5.416.58 

1.06 

6,066.34 

1.41 

7.61 

Hlseell.  Income 


Building  . 

Stereotype  dept. 


Year 

%  Rev.  Inc. 

%  Exp.  Inc. 

Oper. 

Prof.  Inc. 

•/«  Profit  on 
Rev.  Yr.  first 
mentioned 

'46  over 

’44 

7.0 

9.1 

—5.3 

16.8 

’46  ” 

’45 

16.9 

24.9 

63.7 

22.1 

’47  ” 

’46 

27.7 

29.4 

21.5 

21.4 

’48  ” 

’47 

8.9 

8.4 

8.9 

21.6 

'49  ” 

’48 

6.4 

8.9 

—2.8 

19.6 

'50  ” 

’49 

6.3 

7.9 

—4.7 

17.7 

’61  ” 

’50 

4.8 

5.4 

2.2 

17.2 

■62  ” 

’51 

8.1 

10.8 

—5.7 

16.1 

'63  ” 

’52 

6.8 

7.8 

—6.0 

13.7 

’64  ” 

’63 

8.2 

4.3 

34.2 

16.3 

Buslnein  taxes  . 
Doubtful  meets. 


Mlseell.  Income 


%  Exp.  to  Oper.  Ret. 


Whereas  in  1944  profits  were 
$39,926,  representing  19.4%  re¬ 
turn  on  business  done  which  in¬ 
creased  to  22.1%  when  the  war 
ended,  the  rate  gradually  de¬ 
clined  to  its  alltime  low  of  13.7 
in  ’63.  In  1964  a  more  commen¬ 
surate  profit  of  16.3%  was  ex¬ 
perienced  and  it  was  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  too  long-deferred 
local  rate  raise  of  15.3%  ef¬ 
fected  April  1st  that  returned 
the  paper  to  a  proper  profit 
position  and  netted  7.8%  in 
total  yield.  It  is  well  to  point 
out  the  value  of  the  INCFO 
Cost  Analysis  Procedure  that 
led  to  the  decision  to  charge  a 
more  realistic  price  for  the  pa¬ 
per’s  local  advertising.  All  of 
this  was  done  in  the  face  of  a 
lowering  local  economy,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  which  is  reflected  in  the 
lower  than  usual  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  only  65  copies  over 
’53  but  the  dollar  value  of 
which  advanced  due  to  a  change 
in  mail  subscription  rates. 

Ad  Linage  Up  2.6% 

A  five-year  comparison  of  all 
facets  of  the  operation  is  given 
in  the"  accompanying  larger 
table  from  which  will  be  noted 
that  local  advertising  upped  its 
percentage  of  operating  revenue 
by  nearly  2%%  and  dollar 
value  increased  over  ’63  by 
13%,  all  on  space  volume  only 
3.4%  greater  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Only  nine  of  the  twelve 
months  had  the  advantage  of 


higher  rates  previously  men¬ 
tioned. 

National,  following  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  pattern,  suffered  a 
dollar  loss  of  2.04%  on  a  linage 
deficiency  of  1.8%,  much  of  it 
in  automotive,  due  to  delayed 
introduction  of  new  models  but 
which  has  already  made  1956  a 
better  year.  No  national  rate 
boost  was  effected  in  1954. 

Classified  Rate  Jump 
Classified  with  only  a  token 
loss  in  space  increased  its  in¬ 
come  by  9.4%  due  to  a  rate 
jump  corresponding  to  local  ef¬ 
fective  the  same  time.  Legal, 
the  uncontrollable  but  helpful 
classification  on  a  5  8%  in¬ 
crease  in  space,  advanced  its 
take  20.5%  on  a  15%  rate  hike. 

Total  advertising  linage,  up 
by  2.6%,  returned  income  up 
10.5%,  an  increase  of  30  2% 
over  1950  on  a  linage  gain  of 
only  1.6%.  In  the  five-year 
period  yield-per-inch  increased 
from  .6243  to  .7955,  27.4% 
while  expenses  climbed  31.4% 
and  profit  21.6%. 

Small  Circulation  Gain 
Circulation’s  increase  of  0.5% 
in  paper  sales  netted  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.11%  revenue  with 
only  mail  subscriptions  upped 
in  price.  In  the  6-year  span, 
sales  increased  6.6%  while  in¬ 
come  from  that  source  jumped 
27.2%  and  practically  main¬ 


Yleld  p«r  adf.  In.  „ 
Cost  per  idr.  In.  .. 
Profit  per  adr.  in.  .. 


387,692.28 

69.99 

10.56 

350,646.71 

68.50 

297.860.86 

69.51 

30.11 

166,230.85 

30.01 

3.11 

161,212.81 

31.50 

130.647.07 

30.49 

27.23 

553,923.13 

8.22 

511,859.52 

428.507.93 

29.27 

2,115.31 

-31.57 

3,091.52 

542.18 

556,038.44 

7.98 

514,951.04 

429.050.11 

29.53 

%  Op. 

%  Op. 

%  Op. 

Exp. 

Exp. 

Exp. 

69,096.42 

14.90 

4.12 

66,358.78 

14.92 

46,974.26 

13.31 

47.03 

96,706.22 

20.85 

2.92 

93.965.01 

21.14 

70,603.66 

20.00 

36.37 

69,590.98 

15.00 

9.95 

63,295.36 

14.24 

54,454.94 

15.43 

27.81 

40.776.27 

8.79 

2.06 

39.951.23 

8.99 

37,067.14 

10.50 

10.01 

37.004.60 

7.98 

2.87 

35.970.75 

8.09 

29,399.33 

8.33 

25.87 

56,374.79 

12.16 

2.92 

54.811.55 

12.33 

46,549.77 

13.19 

21.17 

11.328.85 

2.44 

-11.12 

12,746.61 

2.87 

9,567.92 

2.71 

18.40 

11,693.49 

2.52 

5.88 

11,043.73 

2.48 

8,921.03 

2.53 

31.08 

12.023.13 

2.59 

.50 

11,962.76 

2.69 

9,803.34 

2.78 

22.64 

12,802.76 

2.76 

4.06 

12.303.46 

2.77 

9,732.20 

2.76 

31.55 

10,665.21 

2.30 

29.08 

8.262.13 

1.86 

3.938.08 

1.11 

70.83 

18,895.62 

4.07 

12.12 

16.852.33 

3.79 

13,609.80 

3.85 

38.84 

16,458.67 

3.55 

2.66 

16,032.04 

3.60 

12,268.02 

3.47 

34.18 

233.82 

.05 

-77.35 

1,032.52 

.23 

97.98 

.02 

138.84 

463,650.83 

4.29 

444,588.27 

352,987.47 

31.35 

90,272.30 

19.47 

34.19 

67,271.25 

13.15 

75,520.46 

17.62 

19.53 

2,115.31 

3,091.52 

542.18 

92,387.61 

19.93 

70,362.77 

13.66 

76,062.64 

17.73 

21.48 

42,541.56 

9.17 

47.97 

28,750.00 

5.50 

28,192.00 

6.57 

50.90 

49,846.05 

10.76 

19.78 

41,612.77 

8.08 

47,870.64 

11.16 

4.13 

83.70 

-3.16 

86.86 

82.37 

1.61 

246,786.22 

53.22 

4.60 

235,932.56 

53.07 

190,280.60 

53.90 

29.98 

22,218.77 

4.79 

40.59 

15,804.38 

3.55 

18.997.10 

5.38 

16.94 

224,567.45 

48.43 

2.01 

220,128.18 

49.52 

171.283.50 

48.52 

31.11 

12,465 

.52 

12.400 

11,696 

6.5! 

.04343 

2.89 

.04221 

.03674 

18.21 

.7955 

7.78 

.7381 

.6243 

27.45 

.6146 

1.12 

.6078 

.4704 

30.69 

.1809 

38.83 

.1303 

.1539 

17.51 

48.85 

-.65 

49.17 

.5391 

-9.48 

5834 

3.26 

5650 

5190 

12.41 

tained  its  proportional  percent¬ 
age  of  total  revenue.  Revenue 
from  circulation  has  always 
been  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
paper’s  operation  as  a  per  copy 
return  of  04343  attests. 

Close  attention  to  operating 
revenues  through  well  planned 
advertising  and  circulation  rate 
increases  as  circumstances  de¬ 
manded  have  made  it  possible 
over  the  years  to  return  to 
stockholders  a  fairly  level  flow 
of  dividends  while  not  neglect¬ 
ing  equipment  nor  desires  of 
readers  for  constantly  improved 
and  wider  news  coverage.  Ex¬ 
penses  like  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  have  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  beyond  prudent  bounds 
but  the  introduction  of  type¬ 
setting  methods  like  Teletvpe- 
setter,  more  and  more  mechani¬ 
zation,  narrower  columns,  in¬ 
troduction  of  color,  increasing 
year  by  year,  and  better  local 
and  area  news  and  photo 
coverage  have  put  the  paper  in 
an  increasingly  enviable  posi¬ 
tion. 

While  the  increase  in  news¬ 
print  costs  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  most  newspapers 
of  the  grouping,  at  14.9%  of 
total  expense,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  increase  of  4.1%  over 
’53  corresponds  with  the  item 


of  total  expense  increase  shown 
at  4.29%. 

Saving  in  TTS 

For  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  composing  room  shows  a 
diminution  in  its  proportion  of 
total  expense  while  a  moderate 
increase  over  the  prior  year 
was  experienced.  Much  of  the 
saving  is  due  to  Teletypesetter 
operation,  wider  distribution  of 
work  and  elimination  of  some 
overtime. 

Editorial,  under  a  five-year 
expansion  plan  that  has  resulted 
in  much  favorable  and  priceless 
comment  and  area-wide  support, 
has  withal  maintained  a  fairly 
level  share  of  total  expense  and 
at  15%,  up  9  95%  over  ’53, 
represents  a  planned  and  long 
term  expendituie.  In  five  years 
the  rate  of  increase  has  totalled 
27.8%,  3%  less  than  the  plant 
wide  picture. 

Showing  a  minimum  expense 
lift  as  well  as  holding  to  its 
usual  percentage  of  cost  is  ad¬ 
vertising  with  8  79%  of  total 
expense  and  a  rise  over  ’63  of 
only  2.1%.  In  the  five-year 
stretch  only  a  10%  jump  is 
noted,  the  lowest  of  any  depart¬ 
ment.  When  the  advertising 
dollar  gain  in  five  years  of 
30.2%  is  noted  against  a  linage 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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New  York  Times  Pays  5,000 
Workers  Nearly  $27,000,000 


Paper  Bill  Near  $22,000,000  Each 
Year,  Publisher  Sulzberger  Says 


The  New  York  Times  annual-  the  60th  year  and  the  59th 
ly  pays  nearly  5,000  employes  stockholders’  meeting  since  that 
nearly  ?27,000,000  and  has  a  time  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
paper  bill  of  nearly  $22,000,000.  at  every  one  of  these  meetings 
These  astronomical  statistics  the  chief  executive  officer  has 
are  revealed  in  a  report  for  been  able  to  report  that  the 

1954  made  to  the  stockholders  newspaper  operated  in  the  black 
and  staff  this  week  by  Arthur  for  the  previous  year. 

Hays  Sulzberger,  president  and  “It  is  not  my  purpose  to  re¬ 
publisher.  view  these  60  years  but  Mr. 

The  size  of  the  New  York  Ochs  died  just  20  years  ago 

Times  staff  remained  at  the  this  week  and  I  have  been  pub- 
peak  established  in  1953,  in-  lisher  for  the  score  of  years 
creasing  only  five  during  last  since  then.  To  look  back  briefly 

year  to  4,736.  Including  part-  over  this  shorter  period  has 

time  employes,  the  three  main  been  of  benefit  to  me  and  will, 
divisions  of  the  organization  I  trust,  be  helpful  to  you. 
numbered  as  follows:  Meehan-  “There  was  one  commodity 
ical  Departments,  2,766;  Com-  which  we  never  lacked  even 
mercial  Departments,  1,125;  during  some  of  the  lean  years 
Editorial  Departments,  845;  to-  included  in  those  two  decades, 
tal,  4,736.  To  these  may  be  add-  and  that  was  news.  News  of 
ed  the  343  employes  of  Times  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  his  con- 
Fascimile  and  89  of  WQXR,  quest  over  the  minds  and  bodies 
making  a  grand  total  of  5,168.  of  men  —  of  Mussolini,  the 
$14,260  Weekly  Pay  Rise  prototype,  of  the  grand 

Although  the  size  of  the  staff  ^  nwess.ty, 

was  stable,  the  annual  payroll  Russiain  betrayal.  News 

(excluding  WQXR  and  Times  --  of  defeat  a^d  victory 

Fascimile)  increased  to  a  new  -  of  old  nations  exterminated 
high  of  $26,819,000.  This  is  an  new  nations  ^rn.  News  of 

average  weekly  payroll  rise  of  emergence  of  the  United 

$14,260.  The  1935  payroll  was  States  from  its  young,  pro- 
$7  500  000  tected  boyhood  to  manhood  and 

Next  to'  payroll,  and  not  far  f"ll  “.  "f 

behind  it  in  total,  was  news-  Constitution  and  our  de¬ 

print  as  a  cost  item.  Last  year,  “ocracy  by  great  men  and  mean 
the  New  York  Times  paper  bill  men^f  the  development  of  new 
totaled  $21,680,610,  another  all-  lorce^n^  friends  and  new 
time  high  record.  Newsprint  in  enemies.  The  two  dec^es  were 
1935  cost  $3,800,000.  "®^s  f**®  Times 

A  single  Sunday  edition  found  for  its  mill  in  re- 

(Sept.  12,  when  the  Times  cording  these  and  other  hap- 
reached  a  record  of  490  pages)  penings. 

consumed  $358,000  worth  of  “A  backward  look  over  the 
newsprint.  That  issue  required  panorama  of  20  years  gives  us 
2,843  tons  of  newsprint  and  88  the  following  striking  compar- 
tons  of  ink.  isons: 

The  Times  paid  $1,033,500  for  Circulation 

new  equipment  and  building  “In  1935  our  weekday  circu- 
construction  in  1954.  Principal  lation  was  459,507  for  12 
item  was  the  cost  to  date  of  months  ended  Dec.  31  as  com- 
$733,000  for  eight  new  press  pared  with  535,262  for  the  same 
units  which  are  about  to  come  period  in  1954.  Over  those  years 
into  operation.  A  comparable  our  daily  newsstand  price  was 
commitment  has  been  made  for  increased  from  2  cents  to  3 
the  current  year.  cents  and  then  to  5  cents.  As 

An  increase  of  more  than  this  report  is  written,  we  ex- 
$400,000  brought  the  Times  pect  to  exceed  555,000  weekday 
payments  into  various  welfare  circulation  in  the  six  months 
and  security  plans  to  $2,882,240.  period  ended  March  31,  1955. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  began  his  re-  “Our  Sunday  circulation  has 
port,  issued  in  the  form  of  a  grown  spectacularly  from  711,- 
24-page  booklet,  by  stating:  732  in  1935  (12  months  aver- 

“In  1896  Adolph  S.  Ochs  took  age)  to  1,182,546  in  1954.  In  the 
over  the  New  York  Times.  This,  period  just  ended  our  average 
therefore,  marks  the  start  of  was  well  over  1,225,000.  All  this 
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has  come  despite  the  fact  that 
our  Sunday  price  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  10  cents  to  15,  to 
20,  and  now  to  25  cents. 

“In  these  same  20  years,  as 
the  important  suburban  terri¬ 
tory  has  grown,  our  circulation 
has  risen  there  more  sharply 
than  that  of  most  other  New 
York  newspapers.  On  weekdays 
we  jumped  from  80,312  to  113,- 
818  and  on  Sunday  from  119,- 
811  to  261,205. 

Advertising 

“In  the  field  of  advertising 
we  advanced  from  a  total  of 
19,420,969  lines  in  1935  to  44,- 
124,630  in  1954  and  last  year 
showed  a  lead  of  10,518,498  lines 
over  our  nearest  New  York 
competitor.  This  lead  was  but 
1,603,479  in  1935  and,  during 
the  war  when  newsprint  was 
restricted,  the  second  newspaper 
reduced  that  lead  by  50  percent. 

“In  percent  of  the  field  we 
made  a  striking  20-year  ad¬ 
vance  from  19.02  percent  to 
28.84  percent,  which  means  that 
last  year  we  carried  28.84  per¬ 
cent  of  all  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  published  in  seven  New 
York  newspapers. 

Other  Factors 

“In  1935  we  used  some  93,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  at  a  cost 
of  $41.00  per  ton,  a  total  of 
$3,800,000.  In  1954  we  used 
171,000  tons  at  a  cost  of  $126 
a  ton  or  a  total  of  $21,700,000. 
In  the  same  manner  our  an¬ 
nual  payroll  advanced  in  that 
period  from  $7,500,000  to  $26,- 
800,000.  These  two  items  ac¬ 
count  for  an  increase  of  $37,- 
000,000. 

“On  the  other  hand,  not  all 
our  20-year  statistics  go  up. 
Some  of  them  go  down.  Because 
of  clearer,  more  concise  writ¬ 
ing,  sharper  editing  and  gener¬ 
ally  better  presentation,  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
total  space  allotted  for  news 
without  depreciating  our  tradi¬ 
tional,  thorough  coverage.  In 
1935  we  printed  104,008  col¬ 
umns  of  news;  in  1954  our  news 
presentation  was  82,486  col¬ 
umns,  a  drop  of  21,522  columns. 

“While  an  over-view  of  the 
two  decades  since  1935  presents 
some  striking  gains,  there  are, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  these 
increases  in  costs  which  actual¬ 
ly  have  been  more  precipitous 
than  the  trend  in  revenues.  In¬ 
creases  in  income  have  been 
swallowed  up,  often  before  we 
have  realized  them.  We  have 


found  that  larger  circulation 
and  a  bigger  volume  of  adver- 
ti.sing  can  nevertheless  end  in 
smaller  profits. 

“Our  experience  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  by  no  means  unique. 
Across  the  country  newspapers 
everywhere,  even  the  largest, 
are  complaining  of  the  impact 
of  higher  costs  and  shrinking 
profits.  Frankly,  despite  all  the 
favorable  factors  that  can  be 
listed,  the  present  trend  spells 
trouble  unless  we  are  eternally 
vigilant  and  prudent. 

Must  Make  Profit 

“To  continue  our  job  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Times,  we  must 
make  a  profit  and,  to  guard 
against  lean  days  that  may  be 
ahead,  we  must  build  adequate 
reserves  while  business  is  good. 
We  also  have  to  have  money 
to  plow  back  into  improved 
plant,  equipment  and  facilities. 
This  is  elementary.  There  is  no 
great  private  fortune  for  us  to 
fall  back  on.  The  New  York 
Times  must  take  care  of  itself. 

“The  urgency  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  as  we  view  it  is  reflected 
in  the  various  steps  we  have 
taken  to  meet  it.  Early  in  1955 
the  width  of  newsprint  rolls 
was  reduced  again,  this  time 
from  62  inches  to  60.  Increases 
in  advertising  rates  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  price  of  the  Sunday 
edition  was  raised  from  20  cents 
to  25  cents,  in  New  York  City 
and  suburbs.  In  other  words,  we 
had  to  pass  some  of  our  in¬ 
creased  costs  on  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  and  our  readers. 

“We  made  these  decisions 
with  reluctance  because  price 
changes  always  involve  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  risk.  We  are  justly  con¬ 
fident  that  the  New  York  Times 
represents  an  unequaled  value 
both  to  advertisers  and  to  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
for  every  commodity  or  service 
there  is  a  general  price  ceiling, 
beyond  which  lies  danger.  If 
that  limit  were  pierced,  reduced 
patronage  could  easily  annul, 
or  more  than  annul,  the  price 
increases;  it  could  even  weaken 
the  fundamental  revenue  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  paper. 

“I  underscore  this  point.  We 
must  realize  that  we  cannot 
slide  into  an  easy-going  policy 
of  expecting  our  customers 
cheerfully  to  cover  any  rises  in 
our  costs.  It  is  our  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  duty  to  hold  the  line 
and  not  to  jeopardize  our  busi¬ 
ness  by  passing  over  the  in¬ 
visible  boundary  of  tolerance  in 
either  advertising  or  circula¬ 
tion  rates." 

Mr.  Sulzberger  reported  that 
during  the  last  year: 

“A  revised,  broadened  retire¬ 
ment  plan  was  developed  and 
is  now  in  effect.” 
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J.B.  Fishburn, 


Roanoke,  Va. 
Owner,  Dies 


Roanoke,  Va. 


Junius  Blair  Fishburn,  news¬ 
paper  executive,  banker  and 
philanthropist,  died  here  April 
1  at  the  age  of  89. 

He  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Times- 
World  Corporation,  publisher 
of  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News.  He  also  was 
board  chairman  of  the  First 
National  Exchange  Bank  and 
had  continued  to  visit  these  two 
offices  daily  until  he  suffered 
a  heart  attack  March  22. 


His  son,  Junius  Parker  Fish¬ 
burn,  president  of  Times- World 
Corp.,  died  in  March,  1954,  when 
stricken  with  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rage  while  leading  his  com¬ 
pany’s  contest  for  a  Channel  7 
permit  from  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  in 
Washington. 


‘Bart’  Follows 


Coach  Baillie 


As  UP  Chief 


Junius  B.  Fishburn 


Succeeded  by  Son 
The  Fishburn  family  acquired 
majority  ownership  of  the  Roan¬ 
oke  newspapers  in  1918  and 
“Mr.  J.  B.”  served  as  president 
until  succeeded  by  his  son  in 
1923. 


The  elder  Mr.  Fishburn  was 
bom  at  nearby  Boones  Mill  in 
1865,  was  reared  in  Kentucky 
and  moved  to  Roanoke  as  a 
young  man.  He  became  a  bank 
cashier  at  23  and  president  of 
that  bank  at  39,  serving  14 
years  before  becoming  chairman 
of  the  board.  He  was  an  officer 
and  director  of  more  than  30 
corporations  at  various  times. 

His  philanthropies  were 
many.  In  1933,  he  gave  a 
5,000-acre  tract  in  Patrick  Coun¬ 
ty  to  the  State  of  Virginia  as 
the  site  for  Fairystone  State 
Park.  He  gave  the  City  of  Ro¬ 
anoke  five  parks  including  169 
acres  for  Mill  Mountain  Park. 

Mr.  Fishburn  also  gave  2,500 
acres  of  coal  mining  land  in 
Montgomery  County  to  Virginia 
Tech. 


Mr.  Fishbura’s  gifts  to  charity, 
schools,  libraries  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  total  more  than  $1 
million. 

Honorary  degrees  were  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  by  various  col¬ 
leges  and  in  1938  he  received 
the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
award  Aom  William  and  Mary. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  he  was 
elected  to  the  South’s  Hall  of 
Fame. 

He  married  Grace  Parker  of 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  in  1893.  She 
died  in  1950.  He  is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  two  brothers, 
two  sisters,  five  grandchildren 
and  two  great  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  was  conducted 
April  4  at  Greene  Memorial 
Methodist  Church. 


Inquirer  Honors 
310  Employes 


Distributes  3,000  Books 


His  interest  in  education  led 
to  bequests  to  Roanoke  College, 
Hollins  College,  Washington  and 
Lee  University  and  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary.  He  also 
gave  liberally  from  his  large 
library  to  the  libraries  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  the 
City  of  Roanoke.  He  had  dis¬ 
tributed  more  than  3,000  books 
in  this  way. 

For  many  years  he  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Methodist  Church. 


Philadelphia 

A  total  of  310  employes  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  were 
honored  March  27  for  attaining 
25  years  or  more  of  service. 

Associated  with  virtually 
every  department  of  the  Inquir¬ 
er,  the  veteran  employes  repre¬ 
sented  a  total  of  10,120  working 
years. 

Two  men,  William  J.  Frank, 
delivery  superintendent,  and 
William  Butler,  pressroom,  en¬ 
tered  the  coveted-ll-man-50- 
year-club.  They  were  presented 
with  gold  pins,  set  with  twin 
diamonds,  by  George  Neil,  In¬ 
quirer  general  manager. 

Speakers  at  the  sixth  annual 
dinner-show  included  Joseph 
First,  vicepresident  of  Triangle 
Publications ;  and  Stewart 
Hooker,  personnel  director  of 
the  Inquirer. 


Frank  H.  Bartholomew  be¬ 
came  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  United  Press  on 
April  6. 

His  election,  announced  last 
Dec.  10,  was  effective  on  the 
20th  anniversary  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  his  predecessor,  Hugh 
Baillie,  who  advanced  to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

“It  is  a  challenging  job  to 
head  up  a  news  organization  at 
a  time  when  the  world  situation 
depends  so  much  on  the  free 
flow  of  accurate  information,” 
Mr.  Bartholomew  said.  “Baillie 
has  set  a  fast  pace  in  this  spot 
and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for 
intelligent  coaching  and  inspira¬ 
tion  over  the  last  34  years. 

“I  am  proud  to  quarterback 
the  UP  team,  in  my  opinion  the 
finest  news  agency  staff  in  the 
business.” 

Mr.  Bartholomew  moved  to 
New  York  this  week  from  San 
Francisco  where  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  UP’s  Pacific  area.  He 
had  been  a  vicepresident  of  the 
service  .since  1938,  a  director 
since  1949  and  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  since  last  August. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  began  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  worked  his  way  up 
through  the  ranks.  In  his  new 
po.st  he  is  in  charge,  of  UP’s 
worldwide  service  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  the  number  of  which 
served  direct  has  more  than 
tripled  in  the  past  20  years, 
increasing  from  1,360  to  4,349. 

The  new  president  signs  his 
cablegrams  and  memos  “Bart” 
and  is  known  by  that  abbrevi¬ 
ation  throughout  the  service. 


F.  H.  Bartholomew 


Buffalo  Guild 


^  1) 

.  J  easil 
the 
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Awards  Posted 


Religious  Attend 
Publicity  Workshop 


An  all-day  workshop  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  publicity  tech¬ 
niques  conducted  by  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Institute  of  the  Press  in 
New  York  City  April  2  attract¬ 
ed  a  registration  of  277.  This 
number  included  89  nuns, 
priests  and  brothers  from  Cath¬ 
olic  organizations  in  five  states. 

John  T.  Casey,  PR  counsel, 
was  chairman  for  the  event. 
Speakers  included  Thomas  J. 
Deegan,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  Central  System,  and 
T.  J.  Ross.  Officials  of  CIP  said 
the  PR  seminar  would  be  made 
an  annual  event,  especially  as 
a  means  of  helping  churches, 
schools,  charitable  organizations 
to  improve  press  relations. 


The  winners  of  Page  OneA^  ^ 
Awards  will  receive  trophies  at  % 
the  fourth  annual  Page  One 
Ball  of  the  Buffalo  Newspaper  poss 
Guild  April  30.  The  trophies 
will  be  presented  by  Joseph  in 
Collis,  president  of  the  ANG.  area 
Ralph  Wallenhorst,  general  com 
assignment  reporter  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  will  re-  i; 
ceive  a  trophy  for  consistently  jl 
fine  reporting  and  both  he  and  te 
John  Krieger,  another  News  J 
reporter,  will  receive  trophies  ^ 
for  journalistic  enterpri.se.  ^  ^ 
Ten  other  News  staff  mem-  p 
bers  will  be  awarded  trophies: 
Norbert  Schulz,  sports  photo;  ffl 
Ralph  Hinkson,  spot  news  pho-  |l 
to;  Ernie  Gross,  best  individual  M  ^ 
reporting;  Art  Davis,  Washing-  ‘ 
ton  Bureau,  best  feature  story  I®  , 
r^uiring  research;  Ellen  Taus-£ 
sig,  public  service;  Ralph  ^1 
Young,  editorial  writing;  Ardis  |1  • 
Smith,  criticism  and  review; 
Charley  Young,  headline  writ-  ll 
ing;  Cy  Kritzer,  sports  writing, 
news;  and  Jim  Gash,  sports.  || 
Two  awards  will  go  to  Buf-  j  1 
falo  Courier-Express  staff  mem-  | 
bers — I.  Russell  Sorgi,  feature  :  I 
photo,  and  Eugene  Sochor,  hu-  |  ' 
morous  feature  story.  | 

The  award  for  best  coverage  | 
of  a  breaking  news  story  will  j 
go  to  two  Tonawanda  Evening  j 
News  staffers,  Francis  Skimin  ^  I 
and  Mel  Patterson.  * 
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Advertiser  •  IVewspaper 


Minneapolis  Ad  Club  ‘Lu, 
Gets  R.O.P.  Color  Tips 


Section  Edited 
By  Robert  B.  McIn 


ns 


Some  do’s  and  don’t’s  of  run-  pinks  to  deep  browns  and 
of-paper  newspaper  color  were  black,”  Mr.  Dahlberg  said.  “In 
outlined  by  six  Minneapolis  newspaper  printing,  the  inks 
Star  and  Tribune  color  experts  are  absorbed  into  the  paper,  as 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  with  a  blotter,  while  in  other 
Minneapolis  Advertising  Club  forms  of  printing,  the  ink  is 
clinic.  The  panel  was  led  by  usually  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
John  Copeland,  production  man-  surface.  Therefore,  large  quant- 
ager  of  the  Star  and  Tribune,  ities  of  red,  yellow  and  blue, 
and  Lee  Dahlberg,  partner  in  overprinting  each  other,  are 
Dahlberg  &  Carlson,  commer-  exceedingly  hard  to  control 
cial  art  firm,  and  former  color  with  r.  o.  p.  color.” 
co-ordmator  of  the  Star  and  Contrasting  Colors 

2)  Use  contrasting  colors 
Summary  of  Advice  next  to  each  other  whenever 

.  ...  possible  for  maximum  display 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the 

panels  advice.  crispness  to  your  ads.  “For  in- 

1)  Use  bright,  clean  colors,  stance,  a  blue  background 
easily  reproducable  through  makes  an  orange  subject  come 
the  use  of  standard  extra-  to  life,  or  a  green  background 
strong  newspaper  printing  ink  makes  a  red  object  leap  out  at 
colors — magenta  red,  yellow  and  the  reader,”  Mr.  Dahlberg  said, 
blue.  Avoid  muddy  colors  such  3)  When  using  color  photos, 
as  deep  purples  and  dark  have  them  as  large  as  possible 
browns.  “Plan  the  predominant  so  that  the  small  details  will  re¬ 
color  areas  in  your  layout  to  main  sharp  throughout  the  pro¬ 
be  as  near  in  quality  to  pri-  duction  steps.  Remember,  there 

mary  and  secondary  colors  as 

,  j  .  ^  .  .  dots  in  a  133-hne  screen  repro- 

possible  and  shoot  for  a  mini-  Auction  common  to  magazine 
mum  of  overprinting  of  colors  color  as  in  a  newspaper  half¬ 
in  the  large  areas.  Smaller  tone  of  the  same  size.  Mr.  Dahl- 
areas,  of  course,  can  run  the  berg  cited  a  news  color  picture 
complete  color  range,  from  of  a  beautiful  modem  church 


%ucky^  Realigns 
Media  Schedules 

Due  to  a  “realignment”  of 
its  advertising  media.  The 
American  Tobacco  Company’s 
co-sponsorship  of  “Robert 
Montgomery  Presents”  on 
TV  will  not  be  continued 
after  its  contract  ends  on 
June  27. 

The  company  said  its  de¬ 
cision  was  based  “entirely  on 
the  realignment  of  various 
elements  of  its  advertising 
effort.” 

Neither  American  Tobacco 
nor  its  agency,  BBDO,  would 
say  whether  the  realignment 
would  mean  more  newspaper 
space. 

interior,  rich  in  warm  wood 
colors  and  ornate  in  detail.  The 
pastor  stood  to  one  side  of  the 
composition.  When  the  entire 
impressive  scene  was  scaled 
down  to  3  columns  wide,  Mr. 
Dahlberg  said,  “that  poor  pas¬ 
tor  had  a  head  composed  of 
only  6  color  dots.” 

4)  When  using  color  on  type 
or  lettering,  make  the  type 
larger  than  you  would  with 
black  type  because  the  colored 
type  appears  smaller  than  black, 
especially  when  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  black.  If  you 
wish  to  render  a  single  word 
in  color  in  a  line  of  black  type, 
make  the  single  colored  word 
larger  or  holder  than  the  black 


type  in  order  to  achieve  the 
importance  you  desire. 

5)  Avoid  colors  on  type  or 
hand-lettering  that  require  the 
overprinting  of  two  or  more 
inks.  If  it  must  be  done,  en¬ 
close  the  color  with  a  black  out¬ 
line  or  make  the  lighter  color 
slightly  smaller  so  that  the 
darker  color  carries  the  sharp 
edge.  Do  not  plan  small  t3^ 
in  more  than  one  primary  color, 
and  don’t  use  yellow  singly. 

White  Space  Helps 

6)  Plan  on  black  and  white 
areas  within  the  color  art  for 
additional  power.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  white  space  outside 
the  color  art  also  helps  to  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  attention.  When 
working  with  color,  we  some¬ 
times  forget  that  black  and 
white,  in  themselves,  help  to 
accent  the  color  areas.  Either 
black  or  white  supplies  the 
necessary  sparkle. 

7)  There  are  many  ways  an 
artist  can  pre-separate  colors, 
but  whatever  method  he  uses, 
his  rendition  should  always  be 
clean,  crisp  and  accurate.  In 
the  use  of  Craftint  multi-color 
overlays,  be  sure  the  tones  are 
fully  and  evenly  developed.  The 
chemical  should  be  blotted  im¬ 
mediately  so  that  no  white 
chemical  residue  remains.  If 
the  tone  is  only  partially  de¬ 
veloped,  the  resultant  brown 
areas  will  not  produce  a  clean, 
sharp  tone  pattern  so  necessary 
to  professional  production.  Such 
weak  areas  can  be  easily  dis- 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


RETAIL  REGULAR 


‘Newspaper  Still  Greatest  Medium  ’ 


“For  the  retailer,  there’s  no  substitute  for 
newspaper  advertising,”  says  Frank  B.  Saw- 
don,  vicepresident,  Robert  Hall  Clothes,  fast¬ 
est-growing  merchandising  operation  in  the 
U.S.  “With  all  due  respect  to  the  impact 
value  of  radio-TV,  newspaper  advertising  is 
still  the  greatest  medium  the  retailer  can 
employ  to  get  his  merchandise  and  his  mes¬ 
sage  across  to  the  consumer,”  says  Frank. 

A  hard-hitting  executive  with  more  than  25 
years  of  sales  promotion  and  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  behind  him,  Frank  Sawdon  gives  top 
priority  to  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
Robert  Hall  ad  budget. 

Pointing  to  the  unprecedented  amount  and 
variety  of  newspaper  advertising  which  flows 
from  the  chain’s  centralized  advertising  office 
in  New  York,  Frank  estimates  that  about  60% 
of  the  Robert  Hall  ad  appropriation  is  ear¬ 
marked  for  newspaper  space. 

The  Robert  Hall  advertising  set-up,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  complicated  systems  in  the 
I  U.S.,  calls  for  a  tremendous  amount  of  close 


Frank  B.  Sawdon 
Robert  Hall  Clothes 


cooperation  between  buying  staff  and  the  ad 
department.  Under  Frank’s  watchful  eye.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  Robert  Weisenberg  sees  to 
it  that  copy,  art  and  layouts  for  the  chain’s 
192  stores  is  placed  in  200  newspapers. 

“Under  the  Robert  Hall  system  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  we  sometimes  run  as 
many  as  60  different  newspaper  ads  in  a 
single  week — evidence  enough,”  says  Frank, 
“of  our  opinion  of  the  power  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

“Our  system  calls  for  consistent,  all-year 
newspaper  advertising — with  a  heavy  concen¬ 
tration  during  the  fall  and  spring  seasons.  At 
these  times  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  Robert 
Hall  to  buy  10  to  12  pages  of  space  in  cities 
where  we  are  opening  new  stores. 

“Radio-TV  are  potent  media  for  certain 
products,”  Frank  concludes.  “But  for  the  re¬ 
tailer,  the  photograph  and  the  printed  word 
of  a  newspaper  ad  will  always,  in  my  opinion, 
be  one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  retail 
sales  promotion.” — R.  B.  McI. 
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Survey  Reveals  Facts  r.o.p.  Color  Oregon  Travel 

y  A  (Continued  from  page  17)  A  J  ’  C 

On  Small-City  Admen  SSivSH  EarnsRenewal 

By  Jack  Weber  veloped  ;^h  a  new  application  Klamath  Falls,  Or 

Instructor  in  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon  °  Favor  3-Color  System  The  elfwtiveness  of  newspa- 

a/f,  A,  fL  per  advertising  was  conceded 

Non-metropolitan  Oregon  ence  in  this  field;  30%  had  not  f  Wt  by  the  unanimous  approval  of 

newspaper  advertising  salesmen  had  other  previous  experience;  ,  ”1 .  continuation  of  newspapers  as 

are  reasonably  well  paid,  well  12%  came  up  from  the  back  vpIIow  chief  media  for  the  promo- 

educated,  well  satisfied  with  shop;  one  had  been  a  radio  ad-  ^ion  campaign  of  Southern  0«. 


Oregon  Travel 
Ads’  Success 
EarnsRenewal 

Klamath  Falls,  Or. 
The  effectiveness  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  was  conceded 


educated,  well  satisfied  with  shop;  one  had  been  a  radio  ad- 

their  jobs  and  are  solid  citizens  vertising  salesman  who  saw  the  :n\hrcoir;  or;7uU:;'‘oirr  ^on  Hospitality,  unlimited.  I 
of  the  commumties  in  which  light,  one  a  commercial  artist  photograph  and  the  black  plate  promotion  group,  a  co- 

they  live,  according  to  a  survey  and  there  were  accountants,  j^^ry  the  type,”  said  Dahl-  ®P®*‘*tive  of  five  chambers  of 

made  on  March  26  at  the  Adver-  ticket  agents,  truck  drivers,  log-  herg.  “If  the  black  is  designed  commerce  in  southern  Oregon, 

tising  Short  Course  held  in  Eu-  gers,  icemen,  cooks  and  insur-  gj,  jt  has  no  close  registration  received  more  than  500  inquir- 

gene.  Ore.  The  Short  Course  ance  men  represented.  with  the  color,  it  can  be  han-  travel  in  Oregon  !»« 

was  co-sponsored  by  the  Oregon  Some  75%  of  the  salesmen  died  on  a  black  and  white  dead-  y®®r  from  an  advertising  ex 


and  blue  inks  will  reproduce 


so  it  has  no  close  registration  received  more  than  500  inquir- 
with  the  color,  it  can  be  han-  *®®  travel  in  Oregon  Ian 


Newspaper  Publisher’s  Associa-  surveyed  when  asked  “If  you 


schedule.  Better  press  penditure 


tion  and  the  School  of  Journal-  were  to  start  all  over  again,  registration  can  be  thus  main- 
ism  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  what  occupation  would  you  tained  and  cleaner  colors  are 


approximateljl 


$600  in  California  newspapen 
The  Grants  Pass  chamber  of- 


Highlights 

The  survey,  made  of  42  non- 


choose?”  answered  “same”.  The  produced  by  the  elimination  of  fice  reported  receiving  a  trave! 
25%  that  dissented  were  an  am-  a  black  halftone  screen,  which  inquiry  in  March  from  a  coded 


metropolitan  daily  and  weekly  bitious  lot  for  the  most  part, 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen.  One,  a  married  man  with  2 
did  not  identify  any  individual  children,  was  saving  money  to 


tends  to  deaden  and  darken  all 
colors.” 

9)  Register  marks  are  as 


or  newspaper;  it  brought  to  go  back  to  medical  school.  One  important  to  an  r.  o.  p.  color  ad 
light  the  following  facts:  aspired  to  be  a  lawyer,  one  a  as  wheels  are  to  a  car^^and  they 


coupon  which  ran  in  a  Lo! 
Angeles  Sunday  newspaper  it 
May,  1954. 

This  year’s  budget  will  be 
nearly  $1,000.  Newspaper  sd- 


1  'k  Thio  crrniin  of  advertisinc  designer,  one  an  artist.  There  important  to  the  vertising  will  be  scheduled  for 

saleLen  averaged  34  years  of  7®®  ®n®  who  thought  advertis-  xhSf  Erbe°  fluVon*  evTry  Ma  H  ^ 

«roa  90  to  mg  was  much  too  lively  a  pro-  ^“®re  snoum  oe  lour  on  every  May  8,  15  and  22.  The  ads  wil 


age,  the  range  was  20  to 


ing  was  much  too  lively  a  pro- 


inere  should  be  four  on  every 
color  ad,  and  they  should  be 


y^ars;  more°than  90%  were  fession  and  said  he’d  be  an  un-  ^jirreveWr  kind  wl?r  white  wiUi  publication  of  ad 

married;  they  had  as  many  as  dertaker  if  he  had  to  start  over.  gj.jjgggj  center.  ®  Oregon  State| 

7  children,  with  the  average  for  Some  interesting  observations  pj^gg  t^gnj  the  white  area 
the  group  being  1%. 


ui«5  KiuuH  uciiig  iTz.  came  from  the  questions,  “What  of  the  ad,  as  near  to  the  four  ^ven  mnrh  fnr  ni«.l 

2.)  Their  educational  level  is  ®"®  .  "‘o®^  corners  as  possible.  If  not  pos-  ^  *125  million  annual  tour' 

far  above  average;  all  have  at  about  newspaper  advertising  as  gible,  place  them  about  a  quar-  L  buLess  -ri^ 22  i^ 
completed  high  sch»l,  an  jeeupatmu  ter-i„ch  outaide  the  printiag  f  ■”« 


Place  them  in  the  white  area  and  information  division  whickl 


with  the  average  for  the  42  be¬ 
ing  2%  years  of  college;  3  have 
done  graduate  work. 


one  thing  do  you  like  least. 


Total  of  42%  liked  meeting  bottom. 


area  at  each  corner,  top  to 


people  most;  21%  liked  the 


o  .  Ta.  ij  i-i-  a.  a.1.-  crestivc  part  of  newspaper  ad- 

3.)  It  would  seem  that  thi.s  ...  .  ^  j 

.  .  ,  ,  a.„j  •_  vertising  most.  30%  found  no 


Newsprint  Proofs 


01  tne  ^nronicie  win  be  a  spring 
vacation  issue  this  year. 

Each  advertisement  in  th( 
campaigrn  will  carry  a  coupoc 


10)  Insist  that  your  engraver  inviting  an  inquiry  to  be  ad- 


group  is  fairly  deeprooted  in  ^f  prove  all  newspaper  color  ads  dressed  to  the  Klamath  Falli 

the  various  communities  it  rep-  , newsprint  stock.  A  beauti-  Medford  or  Grants  Pass  cham 
resents;  even  though  25%  have  ful  proof  on  glossy  white  stock  ber  office, 

lived  in  the  town  in  which  they  ^‘^h  disgruntled  businessmen;  „„  __ 


lAVdA  ill  Vito  lA/TVii  111  Tviiia,,!!  wia^j  ^  j  aI.  .  ,  ,  is  not  a  true  proof.  Be  sure 

now  work  less  than  a  year,  the  '  you  have  enough  proofs  so 

average  for  the  42  is  11%  lines  tne  least  likeable  part  of  each  newspaper  reproducing  the 
years.  40%  own  their  own  Special  promotions,  bill  jjas  at  least  one  color  proof, 

homes.  collecting  and  irreplar  hours  ^ut  additional  proofs  are  al- 

„  .  ,  .  came  in  for  their  share  of  con-  wavs  welrnm(» 

4.)  Each  has  worked  an  aver-  demnation  1 1  , 

...  .  .  uemnaiion.  ii\  t.»  avoiloKla  on,.! 


years.  4U%  own  their  own 
homes. 

4.)  Each  has  worked  an  aver¬ 
age  of  4.4  years  on  his  present 
job,  with  the  range  spreading 
from  2  months  to  27  years. 


mnation.  Uj  jf  available  and  conveni- 

Shining  Light  ®nt,  actual  merchandise  is  the 

Possibly  the  shining  light  of  ^ 


Carbonated  Bottlers 
Seeking  Best  Media 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 
A  survey  of  the  soft  drink 


ent,  actual  merchandise  is  the  indust^  in  the  Nort 

Kikaf  oAtir/«o  frt  <tir/\-riw  tvtIiavi  Atlantic  states  to  determine  th< 


Nearly  %  of  the  group  has  this  group  is  a  gentleman,  and  i  g  co  or. 

worked  on  other  newspapers;  we  want  to  call  him  a  gentle-  McKeever  Retires 

of  these  each  has  worked  an  man,  who  said  that  his  job,  Francisco 

average  of  9  years  on  3  other  newspaper  advertising,  was  not  Coulter  McKeever,  San  Fran- 


newspapers. 

5.)  The  average  starting  sal- 


work,  just  a  hobby,  for  which  cisco  manager,  American  Week' 


best  means  of  promoting  th' 
trade  was  revealed  during  th‘ 
convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Bottlers  of  Carbonatai 
Beverages  here. 

The  group  has  pledged  co- 


ary  of  these  salesmen  when  yearly. 


he  was  paid  more  than  $8000  Ip,  since,  1930,  has  retired.  A  operation  with  the  Carbonatcc 


native  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Me-  Beverage  Council  in  formulat- 


they  took  their  first  job  in  ad-  It  is  significant  to  publishers  Keever  went  to  the  Coast  to  ing  a  gigantic  industry  promo- 
vertising  was  $56;  the  range  and  ad  managers  of  weeklies  handle  American  Tobacco  Co.  tion  in  the  Northeast.  Sydnej 
was  $10  to  “over  $80”.  The  pres-  and  small  dailies  that  their  best  advertising.  Later  he  joined  Mudd  and  Richard  Schwarti 
ent  salary  of  the  group  aver-  field  for  recruiting  good  adver-  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  where  both  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
ages  nearly  $4200  annually,  tising  salesmen  is  from  the  re-  he  continued  to  direct  the  tobac-  told  the  convention  of  the  snr- 


ranging  from  $2500  for  begin-  tail  sales  field,  if  income  is  any  co  account  on  the  Pacific  Coast  vey  designed  to  determine  tlx 

ners  to  “over  $8000.”  basis  for  comparison;  the  aver-  until  joining  the  Sunday  news-  best  means  of  advertising  ani 

Retail  sales  seems  a  good  ap-  age  salary  for  the  group  that  paper  magazine.  He  is  succeeded  promoting  the  bottling  trade  a‘ 
prenticeship  for  newspaper  ad-  had  had  previous  sales  experi-  by  John  M.  Roos,  veteran  of  Son  a  whole.  Once  the  study  is  com- 

vertising  men  as  33%  of  the  ence  was  considerably  above  the  Francisco  Examinees  circula-  pleted,  an  advertising  and  pol>- 

group,  which  had  been  selected  average  for  the  entire  group,  tion  and  sales  departments  and  lie  relations  program  will  evolve, 
at  random,  had  previous  experi-  $5000  as  compared  with  $4200.  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service.  he  said. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Philadtlphim,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets  •  Stm  York.  285  Madison  Ai 
Refresentatives:  Somytr  Frrimsom  Wmtkor  Compomy  in  Detroit 


ns  •  Ckictfo,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Atlanta  •  Los  Andelea  •  San  Franoisoo 
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THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

THf  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  COVER  THE  ILLINOIS  SIDE  OF  THE  QUAD-CITIES 


PR  ROUNDUP 


Pennsylvania  to  End 
State  Promotion  Ads 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Commerce  Sec¬ 
retary  John  P.  Robin  said  this 
week  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  will  end  all  paid  pro¬ 
motional  advertising  May  31. 

During  the  past  two  years 
the  department  spent  $300,000 
for  tourist  and  industrial  pro¬ 
motion  ads. 

Gov.  George  M.  Leader  said; 

“We  expect  to  awaken  and 
to  maintain  a  sense  of  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  enlightened 
self-interest  which  will  buy  for 
the  state  and  its  areas  a  pro¬ 
motional  advertising  program, 
privately  financed,  which  will 
be  far  more  effective  than  any¬ 
thing  the  state  could  do  itself.” 


Small  Town  in  Big  Bi 
For  Area  Development 


The  people  of  the  little  so-  scheduled  to  appear  on  a  real 
called  sleepy  town  of  Sonora,  “smoggy”  day  when  the  bright, 
Tuolumne  County,  Calif.,  are  clear  air  of  the  foothills  of  the 
giving  the  big  cities  of  this  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  could 
country  a  lesson  in  wide  awake  best  be  appreciated.  What’s 
community  development.  more,  the  people  of  Sonora 

Long  famous  as  the  heart  of  made  sure  it  would  be  seen 
California’s  Mother  Lode,  or  and  read,  for  it  ran  1,260  lines, 
gold  bearing  country,  and  a  The  ad  continued,  “Enjoy  the 
veritable  museum  of  early  clear,  clean,  crisp  air  in  the 
California  history,  this  town  of  healthful  foothills  of  the  green 
2,601  residents  is  today  alleged  Sierras  ...  no  smog,  fog,  noise 
to  be  spending  more  per  capita  or  rush.  Just  leisurely  living  in 
in  community  advertising  than  325  days  each  year  of  sun- 
any  other  spot  in  California,  a  shine.” 

state  where  everybody  believes  Smaller  versions  of  the  same 
in  selling  what  nature  gave  selling  idea  will  appear  each 
away.  week  as  long  as  Southern  Cali- 

Funds  for  this  advertising,  fornia  newspaper  readers  con¬ 
currently  appearing  in  the  tinue  to  let  the  Tuolumne 
largest  newspapers  in  Southern  Chamber  of  Commerce  know 
California,  were  raised  through  they  are  interested,  by  writing 
the  Tuolumne  County  Chamber  for  literature,  coming  to  see, 
of  Commerce  and  Sonora  is  the  or  buying  land  in  the  heart  of 
only  real  town  in  the  whole  of  California’s  Mother  Lode  coun- 
Tuolumne  County.  try. 

The  first  ad,  headed,  “The  The  idea  was  sparked  by 
.sun  is  bright  today  in  Tuolumne  Fred  R.  Beerman,  Sonora  con- 
County”  (see  cut),  didn’t  ^%ld  tractor.  Mr.  Beerman  feels  that 
back  any  punches,  either  in  there’s  more  gold  in  them  thar 
size  or  sales  pitch.  It  was  hills  than  was  ever  taken  out 


in  the  p^t  and  local  business-  ^  Quitting 

men  are  backing  him  up  by  dis-  aww  a  a  i»o  ^  j 

tributing  literature  and  thous-  AH  A  A  OS  PK  Uirector 

ands  of  reprints  of  the  adver-  The  national  public  relations  ; 
tising.  program  launched  last  fall  by  ■ 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  American  Hearing  Aid  As-  ! 
placing  the  advertising  in  Los  sociation  (E&P,  Sept.  4,  ’54,  j 
Angeles  newspapers  through  page  28)  will  be  terminated  as  'j 
Malcolm  Dewees,  Inc.,  a  San  of  July  1,  according  to  Leon-  | 
Francisco  agency.  aid  Davis,  secretary  and  direc-  j 

One  gesture  of  goodwill  to-  tor  of  public  relations,  who  re-  ! 
wards  Los  Angeles  is  the  ex-  vealed  that  his  resignation  from  ; 
pressed  hope  that  the  campaign  the  association  will  become  ef-  I 
will  have  the  effect  of  needling  fective  on  the  same  date.  • 
California  politicians  into  more  According  to  Mr.  Davis,  dis- 
elTwtive  smog  control  legis-  sention  within  the  ranks  of  the  > 
lation.  association,  a  non-profit  group  p 

Saratoga  Plans  PR  manufacturers  and  suppliers  ' 

n  D  .  in  th®  hearing  aid  industry,  is 

Program  on  Kesorts  behind  the  termination  of  the 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  PR  program  and  his  resigna- 
home  of  great  horses,  vacation  tion. 

resorts  and  industries,  plans  Pointing  out  that  it  has  been 

to  tell  the  world  of  its  attrac-  “miraculous”  that  a  minority 
tions  in  a  publicity  and  adver-  group  has  been  strong  enough — 
tising  campaign  that  starts  at  “and  courageous  enough” — to 
once.  support  a  successful  PR  pro- 

The  County  board  of  super-  gram  to  the  extent  that  it  has, 
visors  is  undertaking  the  pro-  Mr.  Davis  said: 
gram  and  has  invited  the  par-  “Unfortunately,  though,  our 
ticipation  of  every  .Saratoga  industry  contains  a  few  persons 
Community.  Clayton  Edwards,  strong  enough  to  hinder  the 
of  Edinburg,  heads  the  com-  public  relations  activities  of  the 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  new  AHAA.  By  not  cooperating, 
campaign  and  the  Albany  nub-  these  few  take  ‘pot  shots’  at 
lie  relations  firm  of  Alleyn  their  own  firing  line  .  .  .  from 
Beamish  &  Associates  has  been  ‘way  behind  the  scene  of  battle, 
retained  to  carry  it  forward.  Then,  when  the  common  enemy  ^ 
Convinced  that  it  has  some  is  annihilated,  they  move  up" 
of  the  major  vacation  spots  in  front  and  share  the  spoils  of  * 
the  nation,  the  Saratoga  Coun-  victory  with  those  who  did  the 
ty  program  will  first  be  leveled  actual  fighting.” 
at  the  1955  vacationer.  The  “common  enemy”  re- 

Later,  the  board  of  super-  ferred  to  by  Mr.  Davis  is  false 
visors  will  point  out  the  Indus-  pride  and  vanity  which  prevent 
trial  opportunities  that  Sara-  many  hard-of-hearing  people 
toga  County  holds  for  business-  from  enjoying  life  with  a  hear- 
es  that  seek  new  location.  ing  aid. 

Current  opportunities  for  In  announcing  his  resignation, 

community  growth  along  sev-  Mr.  Davis  noted:  “Imagine  the 
eral  lines  suorgested  the  action  program  we  would  have  had 
to  the  county’s  governing  body,  with  the  broad  support  of  the 
If  the  experiment  succeeds,  a  majority,  including  such  ‘out- 
bigger  campaign  is  forecast  for  .siders’  as  Zenith,  Acousticon  i 
1956.  and  Sonotone.” 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 

for  the  spring  pickup 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


t  CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 

21 1  W.  Wackar  Driva,  Chicago  *  2S0  Park  Avanua,  N.  Y. 
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AD  AGENCIES 

Ted  Bates  Converts 
To  Corporate  Setup 


The  advertising  firm  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  New  York,  on 
April  1  converted  from  a  part¬ 
nership  to  a  corporation,  it  was 
announced  by  T.  L.  Bates,  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  of  the  newly- 
created  board  of  directors  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Name  of  the  agency  will 
be  Ted  Bates  and  Company, 
Inc.  Thomas  F.  Harrington  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  board, 
Rosser  Reeves,  vice-chairman  of 
the  board  and  William  H. 
Kearns,  president. 

Other  officers  are  D.  Robert 


Parman,  senior  vicepresident; 
Clifford  N.  Parsells,  senior  vice- 
president;  Rudolph  Montgelas, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer; 
Thomas  J.  Camese,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager;  Al- 
man  J.  Taranton,  vicepresident 
and  secretary;  Allen  M.  Whit¬ 
lock,  vicepresident  and  assistant 
secretary;  William  A.  O.  Gross, 
vicepresident  and  assistant  trea¬ 
surer. 

Other  vicepresidents  include 
Howard  Black,  Bogart  Carlaw, 
Robert  F.  Degen,  James  C. 
Douglass,  Clinton  S.  Ferris, 


Archibald  McG.  Foster,  Richard 
J.  Gay,  Joan  Geiger,  Herbert 
Gunter,  E.  L.  Hill,  Mann  Holin- 
er,  Edward  F.  Hudson,  Benson 
Inge,  A.  C.  Lowitz,  John  Lyden, 
C.  L.  MacNelly,  Walter  McKee, 
W.  L.  Musser,  L.  S.  Sherrill, 
Edgar  P.  Small  and  T.  Neal 
Wilder.  Named  assistant  vice- 
presidents  are  Howard  O.  An¬ 
derson,  Courtlandt  P.  Dixon, 
William  E.  Hatch,  John  H. 
Haight  and  C.  E.  Midgley,  Jr. 

Theodore  L.  Bates  founded 
the  company  in  1940.  The  or¬ 
ganization  since  then  has  grown 
from  its  original  two  accounts 
to  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
advertising  agencies. 

Mr.  Harrington  joined  the 
Ted  Bates  Agency  in  1944  as 
account  supervisor  and  member 
of  its  plans  board.  Mr.  Reeves 
joined  Ted  Bates  and  Company 


in  1940  as  one  of  the  original 
copy  supervisors  in  the  new 
agency.  Mr.  Kearns  joined  Ted 
Bates  in  1942  as  a  vicepresi-  '  ^ 
dent.  Under  the  partnership  he 
was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
Reimers  Co,  Merge 

Merger  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
Inc.,  12-office  national  advertis-  | 
ing  and  public  relations  agency,  | 
and  Carl  Reimers  Co.,  Inc.,  31-  ^ 
year  old  New  York  advertising 
agency,  was  announced  this  * 
week  by  Donald  D.  Hoover,  T 
president  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  I 
Inc.  (N.Y.)  and  head  of  the  | 
agency’s  eastern  operations.  » 
Mr.  Reimers  will  become  a 
senior  vicepresident  of  Bozell  & 
Jacobs  and  a  member  of  the 
national  plans  board.  Key  Rei- 


President  and 
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mers  executive,  creative,  re¬ 
search  and  merchandising  per¬ 
sonnel  will  become  a  part  of 
the  Bozell  &  Jacobs  staff.  Of¬ 
fices  occupied  by  the  Reimers 
organization  also  will  be  re¬ 
tained.  Martin  K.  Speckter,  vice-  ; 
president  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs’ 
creative  services  in  the  east, 
will  move  to  the  latter  along 
with  art,  production,  accounting 
and  some  copy  personnel. 


Godfrey,  Nelson 
New  4rA  Veeps 

Kenneth  Godfrey  and  August 
Nelson  have  been  made  vice- 
presidents  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  and  Walter  Haase  has 
been  made  executive  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  President 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  as  approved 
by  the  Operations  Committee 
of  the  4-A  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Godfrey  and  Mr.  Nelson 
have  been  senior  executives  on 
the  staff  at  4-A  Headquarters, 
New  York.  Mr.  Haase  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  secretary-trea¬ 
surer. 

Richard  L.  Scheidker  and 
Richard  Turnbull  continue  as 
vicepresidents. 

Media  Booklet  Offeret^ 

How  does  the  media  man  to¬ 
day,  faced  with  the  “misery  of 
choice’’  in  media  selection, 
choose  the  correct  media  com¬ 
bination  for  a  particular  prod¬ 
uct?  “Let’s  try  for  that  extra 
10%,’’  a  25-page  booklet  writ¬ 
ten  by  Arthur  Porter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  media,  J- 
Walter  Thompson  Company, 
New  York,  gives  three  neces¬ 
sary  steps,  together  with  other 
material  on  media  strategy- 
Copies  of  the  booklet  are  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge.  < 
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Newspapers  do  not  try  to  push 
products  at  people  ...  they  pull 
people  to  products!  i - - 


JOHN  C  CLARK,  JR. 


THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  INC. 

Newspaper  Representatives 

Salesmen  in  new  york  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Pittsburgh  •  boston  •  Syracuse 

AND  "WHEREVER" 


RESULTS! 
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NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE: 
j.  p.  McKinney  &  son,  inc. 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  30 
400  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
681  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  S 
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Products  and  stores  benefit 
equally  by  the  impact  and 
coverage  of  the  Elmira  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

ELMIRA  STAR-GAZEnE  and  ADVERTISER 
THE  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Member:  The  Oannett  Group 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Ad  Mustn ’t  Be  Judged 
By  Besponse  Alone 


Waterville,  Maine 
To  use  immediate  customer 
response  to  an  ad  as  the  only 
measure  of  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  selling  advertising 
short,  a  professor  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing  told  the  Maine  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  here  last 
week. 

Advertising  is  a  selling  tool 
and  immediate  response  is  only 
one  of  its  prongs,  Prof.  Michael 


McKone  told  the  merchants, 
who  were  participating  as  a 
group  in  the  Fourth  Annual  In¬ 
stitute  For  Maine  Industry  at 
Colby  College. 

“The  second  prong  of  our 
selling  tool  is  the  fact  that 
it  gets  more  customer  traffic 
in  our  store.  And  this  is  just 
as  important  as  selling  the  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise.  The  cus¬ 
tomers  brought  into  our  store 
are  literally  exposed  to  hun¬ 


RickagefI  fbnks  are 
frankly  gaining... in  Iowa! 

Yep,  among  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  readers,  and 
they’re  1,310,000  strong,  packaged  frankfurters  are  win¬ 
ning  new  friends  every  day.  We’re  naturally  modest,  but 
we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Sunday  Register  gets 
that  product  story  into  most  of  the  homes  in  Iowa.  From 
50%  to  100%  saturation  in  81  out  of  Iowa’s  99  counties, 
for  example.  So  with  on-the-farm  packaged  frankfurter  use 
up  from  18.8%  in  ’53  to  25.4%  in  ’54,  and  city-town  up 
from  25.3%  to  33.2%  in  the  same  period* — we  suggest  you 
get  your  share  through  the  one  medium  that  gives  you  this 
entire  rich  state. . .  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register! 

*OUR  FACTS?  They’re  fro'm  the  latest  “Brand  Inventory  in  the 
Homes  of  Iowa  Subscribers”  to  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 
An  accurate  and  factual  check  of  family  buying  habits.  Write  for 
your  copy  on  your  company  letterhead. 

The  DesMoixes  Registeh  and  Tribune 

An  "A"  Bchmdulm  nmwspapmr  in  an  "A-l"  markatl 
Gardner  Cowles,  President 
REPRESENTED  BY 

Scolare,  Meeker  &  Scott — New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
Doyle  &  Hawley— lee  Angelec  and  San  Francleco 


dreds  of  unadvertised  items,” 
Prof.  McKone  said. 

“When  considering  how  much 
of  your  advertising  dollar  is 
wasted,  let’s  first  agree  that 
the  merchandise  that  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  presents  makes  or 
breaks  the  ad. 

“Advertising  doesn’t  create 
demand  for  any  product.  It 
produces  sales  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  number  of  prospective 
customers  who  already  want 
the  product,  or  who  already 
possess  a  latent  desire  for  the 
product”  the  professor  declared. 

“Is  advertising  some  magic 
hocus-pocus  ?  Powerful  enough 
to  change  our  customers’  minds 
about  what  they  want  to  buy? 
No.  That’s  flying  into  the  face 
of  good  sound  common  sense. 

“Why  do  smart  merchan¬ 
disers  make  these  advertising 
mistakes?  After  all,  we’re  all 
human  and  it’s  surely  human 
not  to  want  to  admit  a  mer¬ 
chandising  mistake,  even  to 
ourselves  sometimes.  That  mer¬ 
chandise  looked  so  good  to  us 
in  the  manufacturer’s  catalog 
or  in  the  showroom.  Now  it’s 
a  constant  irritation  to  see  it 
lying  there  on  the  shelves — 
being  passed  up  regularly  by 
our  customers. 

“Now  we’re  caught  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma — because 
we’re  wearing  two  hats  of 
authority — the  hat  of  the  per¬ 
son  responsible  for  good  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  hat  of  the  buy¬ 
er  who  wants  badly  to  get  rid 
of  unwanted  merchandise.  Too 
often  the  worrying  viewpoint 
of  the  buyer  wins  out  and  there 
starts  the  wastage  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar. 

“I’m  not  suggesting  this  kind 
of  thinking  goes  on  in  some  of 
the  stores  all  the  time,”  said 
Prof.  McKone,  “but  I’m  sure 
it  goes  on  in  some  stores  some 
of  the  time.” 

He  said  that  advertising 
items  intentionally  stocked  in 
insufficient  depth,  then  telling 
customers  the  item  is  sold  out, 
is  a  common  practice  in  many 
stores,  but  in  his  opinion  is 
damaging  public  relations  for 
any  business. 

He  told  the  merchants  that  a 
primary  requisite  for  a  store 
that  advertises  regularly  is  a 
distinctive  format  which  news¬ 
paper  readers  will  always  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  store. 

In  the  preparation  of  ad 
copy.  Prof.  McKone  advised, 
translate  the  facts  of  your 
merchandise  into  customer 
benefits  and  tell  the  truth  w’ith 
enthusiasm. 

JS.  Y.  Retailers  Stress 
High,  Medium  Prices 

New  York  retailers  believe 
their  best  sales  potential  lies 


in  high-priced  and  medium- 
priced  merchandise,  a  New 
York  Times  study  reveals. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  all  re-  ’ 
tail  advertising  in  New  York 
City  newspapers  in  1954  which 
showed  prices  of  merchandise 
fell  into  these  price  categories. 

The  Times  study  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  reports  of  the 
Neustadt  Linage  Service.  Neu- 
stadt  analyzes  advertising  of 
New  York  retailers  by  price, 
shows  in  each  price  bracket  the 
amount  of  advertising  carried 
by  each  New  York  newspaper. 

Neustadt’s  linage  measure  for 
1954  totaled  35,693,831  lines.  ' 
High-priced  merchandise  ac¬ 
counted  for  12,746,879  lines,  or 
36%.  Advertising  for  medium- 
priced  merchandise  came  to 
13,573,408,  or  38%.  Only  9,- 
373,544  lines — 26% — was  de¬ 
voted  to  low-priced  merchan¬ 
dise. 

More  than  one-third  of  the 
retail  advertising  of  all  medium- 
priced  and  high-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  measured  by  Neustadt  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Times,  the  study 
reveals.  And  45.5%  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  high-priced  merchandise 
was  carried  by  The  Times.  The 
Times  carried  89%  more  adver¬ 
tising  for  high-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

In  the  medium-priced  field 
The  Times  carried  28.4%.  This 
was  36%  more  than  the  second"  ' 
newspaper,  and  just  5%  less 
than  was  carried  by  the  entire 
evening  field. 

Furniture  Guild  Alters 
Newspaper  Ad  Program 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Furniture  Guild,  a  group 
of  six  Western  New  York 
furniture  stores  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  cooperative  buying 
and  promotion,  has  revamped 
its  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  to  achieve  stronger  con¬ 
sumer  impact. 

The  Guild  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  program  with  the 
William  A.  Melrod  Agency  here 
and  has  directed  William  A. 
Melrod  to  come  up  with  a  new 
and  more  productive  newspa-»>  » 
pers  ad  format. 

The  Guild  is  retaining  its 
Wes  Craft  private  label  on  all 
items  which  are  purchased  and 
promoted  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  But  the  approach  and 
layout  of  its  ads  have  been 
completely  revamped. 

Mr.  Melrod,  in  changing  the 
ad  approach,  said  he  felt  the 
Guild  stores  should  put  greater 
emphasis  on  their  strongest 
selling  point — the  fact  that  the 
promotions  represent  the  com¬ 
bined  merchandising  know-how 
of  six  stores.  * 
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BUT  I  VWV5  hop;  NO  THAT 


/VVAYSe  I  FIOUPED  A  LITTLE 
BIT  IN  'yOUP  PLANS. 


SANPy,  r  ^ 
KNOW  THAT 
VOU  MAC  PIVOTS 

REOAPP  OOLF  AS  THE  BIGGEST 
THING  IN  LIFE. 


HONEY  YOU  Pp/  ALL 
MY  PL^S  APE  FOP 
YOU/ 


WELL,  IF  THOSE  PLANS 
(CALL  FOP.  TRAIPSING  APOUND| 
the  TOURNAMENT  CIRCUIT/ 1 
SAY/  NO  THANK  VOU/ 


Mac  Divot . . .  tees  off  April  18 ! 


Mairnim  (•‘Mac”) 
Mac  Divot. 

golf  pro  ...knows 
his  sticks  and 
swings . . .  courteous, 
kindly,  a  perfect 
gentleman  and 
homespun  sage. 


Sandy  Mac  Divot, 
his  son,  wants  to 
follow  his  father's 
footsteps,  but  go 
further . . .  reach  top 
rank  in  tournament 
play  ...and  win  the 
heart  and  hand 
of  Marla. 


Marla  Brooks 
. . .  easy  on  the  eyes, 
one  of  the  finer 
assets  of  the  Club. 
She  isn't  sure  she 
wants  to  be  a  pro's 
wife...  but  keeps 
open-minded  on 
the  subject! 


On  April  18,  Malcolm  Mac  Divot  tees  off  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  other  leading  newspapers 
—in  a  new  cartoon  strip  for  golf  fans,  widows, 
and  gallery. 

Mac  Divot,  pro  at  Rolling  Knolls,  knows  golf 
and  human  nature,  makes  friends  and  influences 
duffers— and  gives  the  reader  tips  on  improving 
his  own  game.  All  in  a  country  club  setting! 

His  son  Sandy,  just  out  of  the  Air  Force,  starts 
a  driving  range  hut  aspires  to  the  big  time 
tournament  circuit— and  Marla  Brooks  who  can 
take  golf  or  leave  it  lay.  Boy  w^oiTt  get  girl  too  soon. 

Mac  Divot  has  the  excitement  and  action  of 
the  sport  that  has  captured  millions,  will  appeal 
to  women  as  well  as  men— and  is  a  welcome 
addition  for  your  sports  page!  Available  in  four 
or  five  column  format,  six  days  a  week.  For  a 
preview'  of  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Jordan  I.ansky,  (standing) 
writer .  ..born  19.11  in  Omaha. 
At  San  Diego  State  College, 
enlisted  in  (/S  Air  Force;  on 
discharge  returned  to  SDSC. 
and  got  BA.  At  24,  greatest 
loves  are  writing  and  golf. 

Mel  Keefer,  (sitting) 
artist... a  Los  Angeleno,  born  in 
1926.  Served  in  the  CSM  as 
dental  technician.  Attended 
Los  Angeles  City  College. 
.Married,  has  two  daughters. 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Bensiger  Takes  '^Variety 
To  Task  for  TV  Article 


Good  example  of  how  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  operates 
effectively  in  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers  through  its  various  chap¬ 
ters  is  shown  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  Harold  Erichs,  president 
of  Variety,  by  Peter  Benziger, 
president,  New  York  Chapter 
of  AANR,  in  answer  to  a  TV 
Bureau  story  in  that  publica¬ 
tion  for  March  16. 

“We  couldn’t  let  this  story 
pass  without  some  comment,” 
Mr.  Benziger  told  chapter  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  preface  to  a  copy  of 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Erichs. 

Text  of  Mr.  Benziger’s  letter 
follows : 

“The  alleged  remarks  on 
newspaper  readership  by  TV 
Bureau  President  Treyz,  front¬ 
paged  in  Variety  March  16, 
could  and  probably  should  be 
left  to  bury  themselves.  How¬ 
ever,  the  more  than  incidental 
interest  of  your  readers  in  mod¬ 
em  mass  communications  sug¬ 
gests  a  correction  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  actual  fact.  Mr. 
Treyz  quoted  a  New  York  Times 
survey  which  established  that 
TV  had  ‘substantially  reduced 
the  average  time  the  average 
family  devoted  to  their  news¬ 
paper.’ 


Which  Saaday  Magaziie 
Does  Ceitral  Florida  Prefer? 

Hera’a  the  war  they  rate  in  five 
Central  Florida  eoantiea:* 

Miami  Newa  Thia  Week..  2,17> 
Miami  Herald  American 

Weekly  .  8.1S7 

Jackaonville  Timea-Union 

Thia  Week  .  «,181 

St.  Peterabnrc  Timea 

Parade  .  77 

Tampa  Tribune  (No 

Ma(aaine)  .  3,858 

Orlando  Sentinel’a  Florida 

Magazine  .  58,189 

Add  all  them  together  and  Orlando 
Sentinel’a  home-printed,  home-edit- 
ad,  atandard  aize  20  page  Florida 
Magazine  haa  almoat  three  timea 
the  eircalation  of  all  othera  in 
these  cloaely-knit  5  Central  Flori¬ 
da  conntiea. 

Central  Florida  ia  a  market  of 
400,000  people  who  apend  500  mil¬ 
lion  f  a  year. 

Florida  Magazine  can  give  yon 
ROP  color. 

*SeDrce:  ABC  March  81.  1954 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star 

MARTIN  ANDKRSEN  -  Editor.  Owner, 
Ad-Writer  *  Galley  Boy 
Orlando,  Horida 

Nat.  Rep.  Burke,  Kulpera  A  Mahoney 


“If  correctly  quoted  by  you, 
Mr.  Treyz  has  committed  a  mis- 
tmth,  or  at  least  an  ‘ignor¬ 
ance.’  Firstly,  ‘The  New  York 
Times  survey’  is  non-existent. 
To  compound  his  erroneous  in¬ 
vention,  Mr.  Treyz  states  a 
situation  as  to  newspaper 
readership  which  is  contrary  to 
accepted  fact. 

“The  only  study  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  that  has  bird-dogged 
TV  in  relation  to  other  com¬ 
munications  media  is  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  Walsh’s  annual  “Video¬ 
town”  survey.  Videotown  is  a 
six-year  analysis  of  a  test  town 
(New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey) 
showing  the  growth  and  impact 
of  TV  and  the  social  changes 
brought  about  by  this  wonder¬ 
ful  new  medium. 

“Here  is  what  ‘Videotown’ 
has  to  say  about  newspapers: 
‘Newspaper  reading  is  the 
only  form  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  in  the  home 
which  showed  no  reaction 
when  TV  sets  were  pur¬ 
chased.  In  1951  reading  of 
newspapers  among  adults 
in  the  panel  of  identical 
families  was  up  9%  during 
the  first  year  of  TV  in  the 
home.  This  same  group  of 
buyers  in  1951  showed  an 
increase  of  20%  in  1952 
and  an  added  12%  increase 
in  1953.  This  year’s  survey 
shows  that  newspaper 
reading  has  remained  at  its 
1953  peak.’ 

“According  to  Variety,  Mr. 
Treyz  saw  doom  for  retailers 
(his  case  in  point,  Wanamakers, 
New  York — now  deceased)  if 
they  didn’t  advertise  in  TV. 
Here  Mr.  Treyz  seems  to  be 


Advertising  Salesman 

One  of  America’s  leading 
newspapers,  located  in  Chart 
area  2,  offers  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  a  young  man 
(under  30)  in  their  Retail 
Display  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  Experience  in  adver¬ 
tising  selling  and  production 
is  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Straight  salary  with  periodic 
increases.  Write,  giving  age, 
education,  experience,  pres¬ 
ent  work  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


warming  to  his  own  misconcep¬ 
tions.  ’The  sub-average  sopho¬ 
more  major  in  economics  at 
Vassar  could  probably  tell  you 
that  the  revolution  to  suburban 
shopping,  plus  the  lousy  loca¬ 
tion,  killed  Wanamakers  in  New 
York.  Advertising  techniques 
and  media  influence  have  as 
much  final  influence  on  this 
kind  of  socio-economic  shift  as 
they  do  on  the  annual  migra¬ 
tion  to  Texas  of  the  Whooping 
Cranes. 

“Mr.  Treyz  should  know  that 
retailers  would  love  to  have  the 
fun  of  a  nice,  fat  'TV  show  if 
someone  could  show  them  how 
to  advertise  on  TV  at  a  profit. 
Unlike  national  advertisers,  re¬ 
tailers  cannot  afford  to  count  on 
the  theoretical  universe  of  in- 
tangible  accumulations  by 
fringe  media  like  TV.  A  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  disparity  between 
TV  ratings  and  profit  is  the 
only  factor  that  keeps  depart¬ 
ment  stores  out  of  TV. 

“If  Mr.  Treyz  could  solve  the 
riddle  of  making  money  for  re¬ 
tailers  on  TV,  he  wouldn’t  have 
to  scold  them. 

“Like  most  objective  students 
of  media,  Mr.  Treyz  should 
know  that  TV  is  the  best  thing 
that  has  happened  to  newspa¬ 
pers  since  radio  came  along. 

“Possibly  you  would  like  to 
publish  these  thoughts  in  the 
interests  of  objectivity.” 

Mr.  Benziger  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  that  he 
had  heard  from  Abel  Green, 
Variety’s  editor,  who  told  him 
that  all  his  publication  had 
done  was  “report”  Mr.  'Treyz’s 
views  on  the  subject.  He  added 
that  Variety  would  probably 
answer  Mr.  Benziger’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Erichs. 

Open  Detroit  Office 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  have  op¬ 
ened  a  Detroit  office  in  the 
Penobscot  Building.  Stanley  E. 
Cloutier,  formerly  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  and  pri¬ 
or  to  that  with  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  is  manager 
of  the  Detroit  office,  which  is 
part  of  an  expansion  program 
of  the  organization,  according 
to  Robert  J.  Brooks,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

IS  etc  Daily  Appoints 

Los  Angeles 

The  Comna  (Calif.)  San  Ga¬ 
briel  Valley  Daily  Tribune, 
launched  March  21,  has  named 
Western  Dailies  as  representa¬ 
tive. 


Wolf  son  Unit 
Uses  Large- 
Space  Ads 

Large  space  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  used  for  the  fint 
time  this  week  by  the  Louis  E. 
Wolf  son  forces  in  their  bid  for 
control  of  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Company. 

The  Wolfson-Montgomerjr 
Ward  Stockholders  Committee 
placed  identical  seven-column, 
1,750-line  advertisements  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  to  ask  a  series  of 
questions  of  Sewell  E.  Avery, 
Ward’s  chairman  of  the  boar^ 
over  the  signature  of  Louis  E, 
Wolfson. 

The  Wolfson  questions  con¬ 
cerned  declines  in  Montgomery 
Ward  sales  and  earnings. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Wolfson 
committee  said  an  intensified 
newspaper  advertising  cam 
paign,  to  continue  until  the 
annual  meeting  of  Montgomery 
Ward  stockholders  in  Chicago 
on  April  22,  is  under  review. 

Reprints  of  the  ad  also  were 
mailed  to  the  68,000  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  Montgomery  Ward,  brok¬ 
ers,  bankers,  investment  anal¬ 
ysts  and  other  financial  sources., 

The  advertisement  was  placed 
for  the  Wolfson-Montgomery 
Ward  Stockholders  Committee 
by  its  advertising  representative 
Hoffman-Manning,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


‘irha’  Hardware  Week 
Set  for  April  15-23 

irha  Hardware  Week  is  being 
backed  by  the  biggest  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotional  program 
ever  scheduled  by  an  industry, 
according  to  Russell  R.  Mueller, 
managing  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dates  of  the  event  are 
April  15-23. 

Springboard  of  the  campaigo 
is  43  consecutive  pages  of  trha 
Hardware  Week  advertising 
which  will  run  in  the  April  16 
issue  of  the  Satevepost  spear¬ 
headed  by  two  color  pages  over 
the  signature  of  the  Independent 
Retail  Hardwaremen  of  Ameri 
can  (irha)  stores,  the  balance  of 
the  section  will  carry  pages  of 
manufacturer-sponsored  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  addition,  local  newspapen 
in  the  areas  served  by  the  23,- 
OOO  retail  hardware  members' 
stores  will  receive  approximate¬ 
ly  $400,000  in  local  advertising 
revenue. 
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If  there  ever  was  a  breed  of  businessman  who  demands  action, 
your  radiO'TV  dealer  is  it!  And  in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.  he 
gets  action  every  day  of  the  week  through  the  powerful  pages 
of  THE  INQUIRER.  In  faa,  THE  INQUIRER  carries  nearly 
3  times  as  much  of  this  major  appliance  advertising  as  the  2nd 
paper!  Because,  beyond  question,  THE  INQUIRER  is  FIRST 
FOR  ACTION  in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.  .  .  .  FIRST  in 
National,  Retail,  Classified  and  Total  Advertising. 
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Expansion  .  .  .  Building .  .  . 
Improvements  in 

DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A, 


$500  million  in  public  im¬ 
provements,  current  and  plan¬ 
ned,  by  city,  state,  and  national 
agencies.  The  Valley  flourishes 
. . .  and  annual  buying  income 
tops  $8  billion,  in  America’s 
^wstest-growing  market! 


Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 
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the  23,- 
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Excfc/sfve  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHiCAOO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

342  Madison  Av«.  20  N.  Wocker  Drive 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 


West  Coast  Representatives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  AAontgomery  Si. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANOELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wihhire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodword  5-7260 


all  48  states,  expanding  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  36  states  hereto¬ 
fore  organized  to  watch  for  sud¬ 
den  enemy  attack. 

The  Council  will  now  seek  the 
Good,  hard,  fist-beating  cooperation  of  newspapers  and 
selling  finally  has  hit  the  their  advertisers  in  every  state 
world’s  most  wanted  mer-  i**  the  Union.  The  newspaper 
chandise — money.  recruiting  advertisements  wiU 

On  April  3  the  First  Na-  range  from  small  “classified” 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  ads,  headed  “Be  Popular”  and 
of  Tulsa  ran  a  full-page  pre-  “Meet  New  People”  to  large- 
Easter  advertisement  (via  space  copy,  explaining  and  illus- 
Watts,  Payne  -  Advertising)  trating  the  need  for  volunteers 
in  Tulsa  newspapers  an-  the  GOC  and  the  duties  they 
nouncing  a  “sale”  of  money,  "’dl  perform  as  sky-watchers. 

‘Hof’  Promotion  Set 
For  Tabasco  Seasoning 
Mcllhenny  Company,  Avery 
Island,  La.,  this  month  launch¬ 
es  its  new,  enlarged  campaign 
for  Tabasco  brand  liquid  pepper 
seasoning.  The  campaign  (via 
Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner, 
Inc.)  in  two  colors,  will  appear 
in  This  Week,  Parade  and 
Family  Circle,  TV  spots  in 
three  markets  and  radio  in  18 
Reardon  Company,  St.  Louis,  being  used. 

Mo.,  makers  of  Dramex  Interior  The  program  is  backed  up 
Finish  and  Bondex  Cement  with  special  advertising  in  the 
Paint,  are  embarking  on  a  com-  New  York  Jewish  Daily  For- 
prehensive  spring  advertising  ward  and  Jewish  Day. 

Dramex,  which  • 

will  run  from  April  1  through 
June.  In  the  past,  Reardon  has  ^ 

Not  Media:  Javits 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atty.  Gen.  Jacob  K.  Javits 
emphasized  that  he  seeks  to  act 
against  perpetratoi-s  of  busi¬ 
ness  frauds,  not  against  the 
media  through  which  they  ad¬ 
vertise. 

Mr.  Javits  said  he  would  ask 
the  Legislature  to  make  this 
distinction  clear  in  pending  bills 
that  would  empower  him  to 
obtain  injunctions  against  sharp 
business  practices  in  sale  and 
repair  of  home  appliances. 

The  proposed  legislation,  he 
said,  “is  directed  against  the 
person  who  is  committing  the 
fraudulent,  dishonest  or  de¬ 
ceptive  practices;  that  is  to  say 
it  is  directed  against  the  adver¬ 
tiser — not  the  medium  by  which 
he  advertises.” 


Parker  Pen  announced  this 
week  the  appointment  of  Tath- 
am-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency, 
to  handle  the  Parker  account. 
The  new  agency  begins  work  on 
the  account  at  once  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Parker’s  fall  advertis¬ 
ing  program.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  continues  placing  Parker 
advertising  through  June. 

Lewyt  Issues  40-Page 
Tie-in  Press  Book 

In  connection  with  its  spring 
ad  campaign,  the  Lewyt  Cor¬ 
poration  has  just  released  a 
new  40-page  press  book  con¬ 
taining  ads  and  promotions,  to 
its  network  of  vacuum  cleaner 
distributors  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

A  total  of  68  ads,  from  200 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Bank  Ad  Offers 
‘Sale’  on  Money 


Pressureless 
Pen  To  Get 
Ad  Pressure 


Twelve  lull-page  bleed  ads  to  1,000  lines,  offering  40  company  suggests 

will  appear  in  Life  magazine,  different  ways  to  create  volume 
with  additional  full-page  bleed  Lewyt  sales,  are  featured  in  the 
ads  scheduled  for  American  book.  Special  publicity  stories 
Weekly,  Parade  and  selected  and  tested  stunts  are  included, 
roto  sections.  Also  included  in  Walter  J.  Daily,  vicepresident 
the  progi-am  is  a  full-page  ad  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  company, 
in^  the  April  edition  of  ReadePs  said  the  book  has  been  prepared 
Digest,  for  every  kind  of  Lewyt  dealer. 

First  ad  in  the  campaign  will  no  matter  how  big  or  small  his 
feature  a  Parker  “51”  fountain  store  may  be.  Mr.  Daily  said 
pen  being  used  to  write  on  a  that  the  book  will  save  much 
piece  of  paper  held  in  a  mouse  in  art,  copy  and  layout  costs, 
trap.  The  implication — stated  in  Mats  for  each  ad  are  available  campaign  for 
the  copy — is  that  practically  no  through  distributors.  Each  pro¬ 
pressure  is  necessary.  motion  is  given  detailed  instruc- 

-  concentrated  on  Bondex  in  the 

has  advertised  Dra- 

mex  the 

pro- 

Co.)  Reardon  Company  em- 
importance 

advertising.  Dramex  ads 
^ill  I'un  in  newspapers  in  26 
three  ads 

ments.  Parade  and  American 
Weekly.  To  further  enlarge  lo- 
newspaper  coverage  for 
Dramex,  Reardon  has  planned 
i  lllft  a 

vertising  program  with  its  par- 


*  Sky-Watch^  Ads 
Seek  Million  Men 

“No  section  of  the  country  is 
now  outside  the  orbit  of  bomb 
blasts  or  the  lethal  effects  of 
radioactive  fall-out”,  warns 
General  B.  W.  Chidlaw  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  newspaper  publishers,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  new  and  urgent  ap¬ 
peal  for  1,000,000  volunteers  in 
the  Ground  Observer  Corps. 

General  Chidlaw  is  Commander- 

in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Air  paj-f  of  fjant  Distillery  U).  s 
Defense  Command.  campaign  designed  to  make  the 

General  Chidlaw’s  warning  friendly  countenance  and  hom«f- 
accompanies  a  new  Ground  Ob-  spun  philosophies  of  Newton 
server  Corps  recruitment  cam-  Kook,  Dant’s  president,  as  fs^ 
paign  being  launched  by  The  miliar  to  consumers  as  were 
Advertising  Council  throughout  those  of  W’ill  Rogers. 
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‘Phooey!  My  pop  says  Burgess  Mats 
are  by  far  the  best.” 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone^Tex  Mots 


Frooport,  IIHnois 
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They  say  the  meeting  broke  up  right  in  the 

middle  of  media  recommendations  and 
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BETTER  NOT  TRUST  your  own  memory  too  far.  Things  have  changed 
in  Cincinnati.  Today,  the  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  leads  the  daily*  field 
in  City  Zone  Circulation,  and  in  Retail,  General,  Total  Display,  Clas¬ 
sified  and  Total  Advertising  Linage.  (Source:  A.  B.  C.  and  Media 
Records,  latest  6-months’  figures.)  *There  has  never  been  a  question, 
of  course,  about  the  Sunday  Enquirer  s  leadership. 
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RtpreunuJ  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Stamps  Are  Not  Ads. 
Says  Safeway  Stores 


Oakland,  Calif. 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  is  tack¬ 
ling  head-on  the  problem  raised 
by  below  cost  trading  stamp 
pricing,  Lingan  A.  Warren, 
president,  told  stockholders  in 
a  report  released  late  last  week. 

Meanwhile,  the  grocery  or¬ 
ganization  with  1998  stores  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  placed 
paid  advertising  in  more  than 
60  newspapers  in  a  half-dozen 
states  warning  that  trading 
stamps  are  not  advertising.  De¬ 
tailed  reasons  backing  this 
view  were  presented  in  the 
copy. 

In  personal  statements  and 
the  company’s  annual  report 
Mr.  Warren  branded  trading 
stamps  as  “unfair  and  unethical 
competition”  and  as  “parasites 
on  legitimate  food  distribution.” 

Stamp  competition  reached  a 
peak  in  Denver  and  spread  into 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Kansas  and  Missouri  during  the 
past  year,  Mr.  Warren  said. 

Safeway’s  View 

“Safeway  sees  no  place  for 
trading  stamps  costing  the  mer¬ 
chant  from  two  to  three  per 
cent  of  sales  in  an  industry 
that  usually  operates  on  a  net 
profit  of  less  than  IH  per 
cent,”  Mr.  Warren  told  stock¬ 
holders. 

“Safeway’s  decision  to  meet 
this  competition  has  had  effec¬ 
tive  results  in  Colorado  and 
Texas,  and  the  company  is 
hopeful  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
discontinuance  of  this  type  of 
uneconomical  selling  in  other 
areas.  A  return  to  normal  com¬ 
petition  practices  should  result 

PERFECT  PRINTING 

PRESS  PACKING  that 

PERFORMS 


in  a  marked  improvement  in 
Safeway’s  earnings,”  he  added. 

Net  sales  for  the  year  reached 
a  new  record  total  of  $1,813,- 
516,636  for  a  gain  of  3.52%. 
Net  profit  after  taxes  was  $13,- 
983,771,  a  decline  from  1953’s 
$14,544,732. 

Advertising  defining  Safe¬ 
way’s  views  on  the  difference 
between  advertising  and  trad¬ 
ing  stamp  offerings  has  ap¬ 
peared  throughout  the  Denver 
division,  with  150  stores;  in  the 
San  Angelo,  Texas,  Dallas, 
Texas  and  South  Wyoming  divi¬ 
sions,  and  in  portions  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  Mexico  and  Idaho, 
it  was  learned  here. 

Growing  Wave  Seen 

The  Company’s  decision  was  to 
meet  head-on  the  growing  wave 
of  trading  stamp  and  below 
cost  competition,  Mr.  Warren 
said  in  his  annual  report.  He 
defined  stamps  as  parasites  in 
replying  to  a  brochure  by  Sper¬ 
ry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
which,  he  advised,  claimed  to 
‘set  the  record  straight’  on 
the  stamp  issue. 

“The  brochure  is  obviously 
designed  to  distort  the  record,” 
Mr.  Warren  said.  Some  of  the 
statements  apparently  refer 
to  Safeway,  “although  the  re¬ 
tail  grrocery  organization  is  not 
named  therein,”  he  added. 

Safeway  defines  its  views  on 
trading  stamps  in  copy  that 
points  out  advertising  “gives 
you  information  about  where 
and  when  merchandise  is  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  gives  information 
about  prices  and  quality  .  .  . 
tells  you  about  services  a  store 
has  to  offer  and  its  policies  .  .  . 
and  gives  news  of  new  prod- 
ducts,  news  about  seasonal 
items.” 
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Writ*,  Wire  or  Phono  CollocI 

TINGUEo  BROWN  &  CO. 

•  723  East  Washington  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeies  21.  Calif.  Prospect  6023 

•  607  Bishop  Street.  N.  W.  At'anta, 

Georgia.  ATwood  3864  •  1227Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago  5,  111.  HArrison 

7-0083  •  1765  Carter  Avenue,  New 
York  67,  N.  Y.  CYpress  9-8><00  • 
Canadian  Sales  Agents :  Ross  White- 
head  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal.  Canada 
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“Trading  stamps  do  not  per¬ 
form  the  function  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Instead,  they  are  a  form 
of  ‘bait’  or  ‘lure’  by  which  the 
customer  is  made  to  feel  she 
is  getting  ‘something  for  noth¬ 
ing,’  ”  Safeway’s  advertising 
adds. 

Advertising  lowers  the  unit 
cost  by  increasing  volume,  for 
the  more  units  a  merchant  sells, 
the  less  profit  he  needs  to  make 
on  each.  Trading  stamps  may 
increase  volume,  too,  the  copy 
explains. 

“But,  the  big  difference  is 
that  trading  stamp  costs  rise 
right  along  with  the  increased 
volume.  Each  increase  in  sales 
means  that  the  stamp  mer¬ 
chant  has  to  buy  that  many 
more  stamps.  And  this  is  a 
cost  he  must  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  food  he  sells,”  Safeway 
adds. 

A  Denver  Retort 

In  Denver,  the  King  Soopers 
markets  has  recently  completed 
a  competition  on  “Why  I  Like 
Stamps”  which  offered  $1000  in 
cash  awards  to  winners  of  a 
“true  or  false”  series  of  12 
questions.  The  contest  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  double-truck  news¬ 
paper  copy. 

'  One  question  submitted  stated 
“one  giant  interstate  chain 
says  stamps  cause  higher  food 
prices.”  Another  said:  “Stamps 
do  not  represent  an  additional 
cost  for  the  consumer.  Saving 
stamps  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 


taining  merchandise  in  retuni 
is  not  an  evil,  but  represents  a 
big  savings  in  itself.” 

In  its  rebuttal,  Safeway’s  ad¬ 
vertising  suggested  that  “for 
proof  that  trading  stamps  aren’t 
‘free,’  compare  prices  at  Safe¬ 
way  and  at  trading  stamp 
stores,  particularly  the  prices 
on  ‘seldom  advertised’  items.” 

In  Oklahoma,  Safeway  is  “re¬ 
luctantly”  offering  “Cashover 
Coupons”  in  a  move  to  meet  the 
offers  of  competitors.  There 
Safeway  is  under  a  temporary 
restraint  not  to  reduce  prices 
to  meet  trading  stamp  competi¬ 
tion,  with  court  action  post¬ 
poned  until  July  11.  (E&P 
March  26,  page  16.) 

In  California,  two  measures 
designed  to  end  the  use  of  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  are  now  before  the 
State  legislature. 

Grocers  Get  3  Cents  On 
Dromedary  Coupons 

The  Hills  Brothers  Company 
has  embarked  on  a  couponing 
program  for  its  new  line  of 
Dromedary  Cake  Mixes  that  in¬ 
cluded  payment  of  three  cents 
to  the  grocer  for  the  handling 
of  each  coupon  redeemed.  The 
company  is  the  first  national 
advertiser  in  couponing  opera¬ 
tion  covering  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  claims  of  distributors  that 
two  cents  does  not  cover  han¬ 
dling  costs  of  coupons. 


Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  Assails  FTC 


Washington 

The  Senate’s  small  business 
committee  has  accused  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  of  using 
its  enforcement  proceedings 
against  a  small  company  but 
permitting  to  go  unmolested  a 
large  competitive  enterprise 
^>rhich  was  “nationally  promoted 
through  every  advertising  me¬ 
dia  available.” 

The  subject  was  discussed  in 
vne  committee’s  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  this  week.  It  mentioned 
FTC’s  complaint  against  the 
manufacturer  of  a  gasoline 
additive  in  1943,  involving  sales 
efforts  which  met  little  success 
in  the  very  limited  areas  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York 
City,  but  which  brought  on 
hearings,  a  cease  and  desist 
order,  and  eventual  dismissal, 
j  The  report  continues: 

“The  aspect  of  this  case 
]  which  concerns  your  committee 
j  is  that  in  mid-1953  an  oil  com- 
I  pany,  one  of  the  20  largest  cor- 
i  porations  in  America,  with 


assets  in  1953  of  over  $1  bil¬ 
lion,  placed  on  the  market  a 
gasoline  additive  which  was 
blended  with  its  gasoline  and 
nationally  promoted  through 
every  advertising  media  avail¬ 
able.  Shortly  thereafter,  almost 
every  major  oil  company  in  the 
nation  marketed  their  gasoline 
with  a  blended  additive.  To 
date  your  committee  knows  of 
no  Federal  Trade  Commission 
complaint  of  cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  been  issued 
against  the  additive-treated 
gasoline  of  a  major  oil  com¬ 
pany. 

“FTC’s  unhesitating  attack 
on  the  virtually  unknown  gaso¬ 
line  additive  in  1943,  which  en¬ 
snared  a  small-business  man  in 
the  regulatory  coils  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  four  long  years,  is 
all  the  more  inexplicable  to 
your  committee  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  strong  disa¬ 
greement  among  petroleum  ex¬ 
perts  themselves  on  the  value 
of  some  gasoline  additives.” 
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The  Arianta  Journal  and 


Judge  it  by 

the  company  it  keeps 

Total  Advertising  Lineage 

Sunday  Magazines  1954 

New  York  Times 

1,787,485 

Los  Angeles  Times 

1,507,816 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 

1,422,067 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

1,164,838 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

AND  CONSTITUTION 

1,158,216 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

1,118,855 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

1,074,089 

Chicago  Tribune 

1,066,287 

Detroit  News 

1,059,048 

Columbus  Dispatch 

1,028,008 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 

1,018,000 

New  York  News 

1,010,914 

Constitution  Magaxino 


URGES! 

in  the  Nation 


The  pacemaker  keeps  up  with  the 
boom  in  the  South 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  Magazine  goes 
into  four  out  of  five  homes  in  urban  Georgia.  Local  and 
national  advertisers  long  have  known  this  magazine  as  a 
great  producer  of  results.  In  1954  only  four  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  nation  carried  more  advertising  than  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  Magazine. 

Tops  in  color,  editorial  content  and  advertising,  the 
Journal  and  Constitution  Magazine  is  read  by  99  per  cenr' 
of  the  women  and  %  per  cent  of  the  men,  according  to  the 
latest  readership  study.  The  Atlanta  Journal  pioneered  the 
field  of  the  locally  edited  Sunday  Magazine  43  years  ago. 
Now  combining  the  talents  of  two  great  Southern  institu¬ 
tions,  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  Magazine 
serves  the  entire  South — fastest  growing  section  of  the 
nation. 

To  cover  the  Southeast  Empire  use 


SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

492,240 

MARCH  1955 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATUNTA  CONSTHUTION 

The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


NYC  Papers  Scramble 
For  Brooklyn  Want  Ads 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


With  almost  four  million 
lines  of  classified  advertising 
cast  adrift  with  the  demise  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
Manhattan  newspapers  last 
week  began  to  uncover  their 
plans  for  corralling  some  of 
this  linage. 

The  patterns  varied  with 
each  newspaper,  ranging  from 
inclusion  of  Brooklyn  classified 
in  a  special  “Brooklyn”  edi¬ 
tion  with  special  rates,  to  seg¬ 
regating  Brooklyn  ads  under 
each  classification  with  bigger 
“Brooklyn”  headings.  All  the 
papers  jousting  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  business  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  educating  Brooklyn 
advertisers,  both  private  and 
professional,  to  the  use  of  a 
citywide  medium  in  reaching 
their  prospects. 

A  glance  at  the  House  for 
Sale  advertising  linage  figures 
for  1954  highlights  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Where  Brooklyn  House  for 
Sale  advertisers  used  31,000 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  newspapers,  Staten  Is¬ 
landers,  with  their  own  news¬ 
paper  too,  used  over  60,000 
lines  in  citywide  newspapers. 
Queens  real  estate  advertisers 
with  two  local  newspapers 
used  over  400,000  lines  in  the 
Manhattan  newspapers.  This 
pattern  holds  true  for  most 
classifications. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  strictly  Brooklyn  circu¬ 
lation  at  a  rate  that  would 
compare  with  the  Eagle’s,  the 
World  Telegram  &  Sun  inagu- 
rated  what  it  termed  “A  special 
service  for  Brooklynites — Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising”  in  its  Brook¬ 


lyn  Edition  which  is  being 
home  delivered  to  former  Ea¬ 
gle  subscribers  currently.  Rates 
for  general  classified  range 
from  .58c  per  line  for  one  time 
to  .32c  for  30  times  and  28c  on 
yearly  contract. 

The  Herald  Tribune  bought 
up  the  Brooklyn  subway  station 
poster  and  surface  transporta¬ 
tion  space  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Eagle  promotion  and  urged 
Brooklynites  to  advertise  their 
apartments,  jobs,  used  cars, 
etc.  in  the  Trib  Want  Ads.  In 
addition,  the  Tribune  segrega¬ 
ted  all  Brooklyn  classified  un¬ 
der  a  “Brooklyn  Want  Ad” 
banner  head,  together  with  a 
map  of  Brooklyn.  Pointing  out 
that  the  time  had  come  for 
Brooklyn  advertisers  to  sell  the 
entire  New  York  market,  not 
just  the  Brooklyn  market,  the 
Tribune  made  its  pitch  with  the 
aid  of  several  former  Brooklyn 
Eagle  solicitors.  No  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  was  set  up. 

With  former  Brooklyn  Eagle 
CAM,  Arthur  R.  Maloney,  in 
the  assistant  CAM  spot  at  the 
Post,  that  newspaper  had  set  up 
a  special  classified  rate  for 
Brooklyn  Classified  advertisers. 
The  rate  sheets  which  were 
marked  “Brooklyn  Edition,” 
while  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
were  generally  well  below 
Post  classified  rates  for  mo-t 
classifications.  Although  the 
Post’s  Brooklyn  Want  Ad  sec¬ 
tion  had  not  yet  appeared  when 
this  was  written  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  all  Brooklyn  ads 
would  appear  under  a  special 
“Brooklyn”  heading. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

KeNOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

80  Federal  Sf.  Boston,  Moss. 

317  South  Tryon  SI.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


While  other  Manhattan 
newspapers  were  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  pursuing  Brooklyn  classified 
they  had  made  no  rate  conces¬ 
sions  at  this  writing.  The  Times 
provided  a  larger  Brooklyn 
heading  under  “Houses  for 
Sale”  and  “Apartments”  as  did 
the  Journal- American.  All  the 
papers  used  forthright  promo¬ 
tion  beckoning  to  the  Brooklyn 
Want  Ad  market. 

Meanwhile  Brooklyn  adver¬ 
tisers  and  Brooklyn  advertising 
agencies  were  in  a  quandary. 
The  head  of  one  real  estate 
board  told  this  writer  “we  have 
never  been  so  bombarded.”  An 
advertising  agency  head  in 
Brooklyn  said  “We’re  sitting 
tight,  not  recommending  any 
one  medium.  The  paper  that 
gets  the  bulk  of  this  business  is 
the  one  that  does  the  best  job, 
in  the  next  few  months,  for  the 
advertisers.” 

Meanwhile,  individual  adver¬ 
tisers,  accustomed  to  covering 
the  Brooklyn  classified  market 
with  a  single  community  news¬ 
paper  were  making  tentative 
commitments,  and  hoping 
against  hope  the  Eagle  would 
go  back  into  business. 

• 

Maidenburg  Urges 
Charity  Fund  News 

Cleveland 

Ben  Maidenburg,  executive 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  called  on  newspapers 
to  “show  real  editorial  courage” 
in  protecting  the  nation’s  char¬ 
ity  dollars  and  to  use  the  same 
vigilance  which  is  used  in 
watching  government  opera¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Maidenburg  spoke  at  the 
National  conference  on  Solici¬ 
tations. 

“The  same  newspapers  which 
yelped  about  the  mayor  having 
a  private  powwow  with  his 
councilmanic  allies  are  the  ones 
which  fail  to  cover  meetings  of 
health  and  welfare  agencies,” 
he  said. 

• 

Dealey  Is  Ordained 

Dallas 

Walter  Allen  (Al)  Dealey 
Jr.,  grandson  of  the'  late  G.  B, 
Dealey,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  was  ordained  as 
a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Pres¬ 
ton  Hollow  Presbyterian  Church 
here  March  13.  Mr.  Dealey, 
whose  late  father  was  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  News,  left  his  ex¬ 
ecutive  position  at  the  news¬ 
paper  four  years  ago  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  He  is  con¬ 
tinuing  his  studies  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  staff  of  Dr.  Nor¬ 
man  Vincent  Peale  at  River¬ 
side  Church  in  New  York  City. 
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1 06,890  Lines; 
Record  Claimed 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
claims  an  all-time  record  for 
amount  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  published  in  one  regu¬ 
lar  issue  of  a  newspaper. 

The  new  record  was  claim¬ 
ed  for  the  44-page  classified 
section  in  the  Times  on 
March  27.  A  total  of  11,232 
classified  ads  accounted  for 
106,890  net  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  according  to  0.  L.  Hurl- 
bert,  classified  advertising 
director. 

“This  was  the  greatest 
volume  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  ever  published  by  any 
newspaper,  according  to 
available  records,”  Mr,  Hurl- 
bert  said. 

20  New  Sponsors 
In  Soap  Box  Race 

Detroit 

Twenty  newspapers  in  the  ! 
U.  S.  and  Alaska  are  newly 
listed  this  year  as  co-sponsors  * 
of  Soap  Box  Derby  races  with  < 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division,  . 

They  help  make  up  a  total  ’ 
of  156  co-sponsoring  points  ' 
whose  winners  will  go  to  Akron, 
Ohio,  Aug.  14  to  compete  in 
the  18th  All-American  Soap 
Box  Derby.  This  is  the  largest 
number  of  communities  ever  to 
take  part  in  the  world  famous 
amateur  racing  event  for  boys. 
Prizes  will  include  $15,000  in 
college  scholarships  and  valu¬ 
able  merchandise  awards  and 
trophies. 

The  new  co-sponsoring  news¬ 
papers  for  1955  are: 

Austin,  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman;  Corpus  Christi, 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times;  Wichita 
Falls,  (Tex.)  Daily  Times  and 
Record-News;  Butler  (Pa.) 
Eagle;  Shamokin,  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch;  Cincinnati,  (Ohio)  • 
Post;  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily 
News;  Wooster,  (Ohio)  Daily 
Record;  Fairbanks,  (Alaska) 
News-Miner;  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times;  Harvey  (Ill.) 
Tribune;  Woodstock  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
munity  News;  Jackson  (Miss.) 
State  Times;  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel;  Marshalltown 
(Iowa)  Times-Republican;  Ma¬ 
son  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette; 
Oelwein  (Iowa)  Daily  Register; 
Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier;  Paragould  (Ark.)  Daily 
Big  Picture  ;  Torrington  , 
(Wyo.)  Telegram. 
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EI«ctronic  Engraving  Machinot 


E.  J.  Mannion,  retail  advertising  director,  and  S.  L.  McCabe,  general 
manager.  The  Thomson  Co.  study  halftones  in  several  of  their  papers. 
Says  Mr.  McCabe  —  “With  scan-a-plate  halftones  we  get  more 
linage  for  our  papers,  and  better  results  for  the  advertisers.” 


Other  Thomson  Newspapers  using  SCAN-A-GRAVEF 


Gualph  . .  Daily  Mercury  Quebec  .  Chroniele-Telegre 

Kirkland  Lake . Northern  Daily  News  Moose  Jaw . Times-Her 

Oshawa  .  Times-Gazette  Prince  Albert .  Daily  Her' 

Port  Arthur  .  News-Chronicle  Voncouver  .  Her 

Sarnia  .  Observer  Charlottetown,  P.E.I .  Guard 

Welland-Port  Colborne . Tribune 


IN  WOODSTOCK,  OMT.  D.  G.  McPhail, 

ad  mgr.  Sentinel  Review,  gets  a  reaction  from 
Reed’s  Furrier.  Says  Mr.  Reed  —  “We’re  excep¬ 
tionally  happy  with  illustrations  produced  on  the 
scan-a-craver!  The  bright,  detailed  reproduction 
of  our  photos  displays  furs  to  their  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.” 


boost  ad  linage  with  pictures 


“Direct  printing  with  scan-a-plate®  halftones  improves  reproduction 
and  the  low  cost  enables  the  retailer  to  get  maximum  impact  from  his 
advertising  message.”  This  is  the  way  S.  L.  McCabe,  general  manager 
of  The  Thomson  Company,  explains  how  Fairchild  scan-a-gravers 
have  boosted  advertising  linage  for  14  papers  in  his  group.  And  he 
supplies  these  typical  case  histories  to  prove  it  (see  pictures). 

•  If  you're  looking  for  more  linage  for  your  paper  and  more  results  for  your 
advertisers,  write  for  full  information  about  SCAN-A-GRAVER's  advantages  and 
how  it  will  help  you  get  results.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 

Dept.  100-6A,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  New  York. 


Iff  ORIlUA,  OMT.  ;.  W.  Clarke  of  Clarke 

Motors  ( Pontiac-Buick  dealer)  tells  Neville  West 
—  “Since  the  Packet  and  Times  installed  a  scan-a- 
GHAVER  we’ve  doubled  our  use  of  pictorial  adver¬ 
tising.  Picture  ads  bring  results  —  enable  us  to 
present  more  original  ideas  in  our  ads.” 


How  14  Thomson  Group  Papers 


IN  GALT,  OMT.  L.  B.  Leith  of  the  Reporter 

looks  over  “Shopping  With  Sally”  merchandising 
page  with  Dave  Stuart  Clothes  proprietor.  Mr. 
Stuart  claims  direct  response  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  each  ad.  “I’m  in  favor  of  more  pictures  in  my 
promotions  —  count  me  in  on  any  futiu'e  Shopping 
With  Sally’s.” 


■ 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Libel  Settlement 
Item  Is  Actionable 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


An  application  was  recently 
made  by  Walter  Winchell  and 
Hearst  Corporation  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  libel  action  against 
them  for  the  publication  of, 
“Life  settled  out  of  court  with 
Ijabor  Leader  Van  Arsdale,  over 
Charles  Yale  Harrison’s  ‘Van 
Arsdale’s  Tight  Little  Island’ 
piece  of  a  few  seasons  ago.  Paid 
him  $17,500.” 

This  application  for  a  dismis¬ 
sal  of  the  action  was  denied  by 
the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court.  (137  N.  Y.  S.  2d  82). 

In  this  action  the  author  of 
“Van  Arsdale’s  Tight  Little  Is¬ 
land”  asserts  that  he  is  a 
“professional  writer  .  .  .  that 
his  livelihood  depends  upon  his 
.  .  .  care  as  a  trustful  narrator 
of  factual  information  and  that 
in  the  publication  of  the  com¬ 
ment  on  the  settlement  of  this 
action  against  Life  magazine, 
this  author  and  publisher  of 
the  comment  both  falsely  and 
maliciously  combined  to  injure 
him. 

Innuendo  Cited 

The  court  said  that  a  per¬ 
missible  innuendo  in  the  case  at 
bar  is  that  Life  magazine  was 
compelled  to  and  did  buy  its 
peace  because  of  a  wrong  done 
by  this  author  with  respect  to 
the  article  written  by  him  and 
published  in  the  magazine. 

“At  least  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  published  statement 
might  not  unreasonably  lend 
itself  to  that  construction,”  the 
court  commented.  “That  the 
settlement  of  a  claim  may  be 
and  frequently  is  made  without 
reference  to  its  verity  or  valid¬ 
ity  is  of  course  quite  true.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  publicity  coupled 
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with  judicial  interest  in  facili¬ 
tating  compromises,  an  offer 
to  settle  is  not,  in  a  lawsuit  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  receivable  in 
evidence  as  an  admission  of  li¬ 
ability. 

“But  it  does  not  follow  that, 
when  one  publishes  that  another 
made  a  substantial  payment  in 
compromise  of  an  action,  there 
are  no  circumstances  whatever 
under  which  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  settlement  was  entered 
into  because  of  the  truth  or 
justice  of  the  claim,  rather 
than  to  buy  one’s  peace  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  merit. 

“I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  too, 
that  a  statement  that  a  period¬ 
ical  which  had  printed  an  article 
by  this  author,  had  paid  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  money  in  an 
out-of-court  settlement  to  the 
one  who  was  the  subject  of 
that  article — and  because  of  it — 
is  a  charge  which  would  natur¬ 
ally  tend  adversely  to  affect  the 
author’s  standing  in  his  calling.” 

^Culpable*  Meaning 
Libelous  in  Itself 

A  suit  for  libel  against  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  was  dismissed  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  state  a  cause  of  action 
and  that  decision  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 
(278  Pac.  2d  671.) 

The  article,  published  Jan.  31, 
1961,  was  in  part, 

“Yelle  and  Taylor  Squander 
Money.  The  architect  selected 
to  design  the  new  $2,450,000 
state  office  building  at  Olympia 
has  a  lucrative  assignment,  one 
that  was  eagerly  sought  by 
other  men  in  the  profession  .  .  . 

;  THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  maintains  a  com¬ 
plete  3-month8’  file 
of  each  subscribing 
newspaper  which  con¬ 
tains  a  master  record 
of  every  checking 
copy  furnished  and 
when  it  was  sent. 


Service  Offices  •  NEW  TOM  .CNICUO 
—  ^  m  COIDMIU  •  MCMPNIS 

iiPr  •  UN  nONCIStl 


vsf. 


THE  ADViRTISING 
CHICKING  BURIAU,  INC. 


“Unless  Auditor  Yelle  and 
Land  Commissioner  Taylor  can 
produce  better  arguments  than 
have  been  thus  far  reported 
their  action  must  be  construed 
by  the  taxpayers  as  an  unnec¬ 
essary  and  culpable  squander¬ 
ing  of  state  funds.” 

The  lower  court  held  this  arti¬ 
cle  was  not  a  libel,  but  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  declared: 

“We  must  not  be  guided  en¬ 
tirely  by  what  Webster  says 
that  ‘culpable’  means,  but  by 
what  the  average  reader  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  thinks  that 
it  means.  .  .  . 

“In  the  instant  case  the  trial 
court  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  editorial  merely  charged 
Yelle  and  Taylor  with  being  ex¬ 
travagant,  inefficient  and  not 
economical.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  average  reader  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  would  imply 
such  a  charitable  purpose  to  the 
editor.  .  .  . 

“It  is  true  that  people  have 
become  somewhat  calloused  to¬ 
wards  enormous  spending  of 
public  funds.  Nevertheless,  real¬ 
izing  the  precarious  condition 
of  the  state’s  finances,  as  they 
did  in  1951,  they  would  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  these  two 
state  officers,  holding  such  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust,  would  resort  to 
‘an  unnecessary  and  culpable 
squandering  of  state  funds.’ 

“The  editorial  imputed  to 
them  a  want  of  official  integrity 
and  fidelity  to  public  trust  and 
it  tended  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  public  confidence.  It 
was  libelous  in  itself.” 

Newsprint  Couldn^t 
Conspire  with  Self 

An  action  agEiinst  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  Record  and  Daily  News  for 
conspiracy  in  the  publication  of 
a  political  wiiteup,  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  the  ground  that  the 
publisher  could  not  conspire 
alone.  The  decision  was  affii*med 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
I  state  (85  S.  E.  2d  672). 

1  A  resident  of  the  county,  L. 

!  R.  Russell,  had  filed  with  the 
Board  of  Elections  a  protest 
and  challenge  to  W.  A.  Manley, 

’  candidate  for  the  nomination 
i  of  constable. 

A  reporter  of  the  Daily  News 
'  telephoned  this  candidate,  read 
:  him  the  protest  and  asked  for 
Manley’s  side  of  the  dispute. 

“There  ain’t  a  word  of  it 
true,”  replied  Manley,  “except 
I  did  serve  some  time  for  being 
in  the  riot  in  Winston  and 
stayed  in  the  hospital  10 
months  and  Governor  Bickett 
pardoned  me.  I  have  got  papers 
here  to  show  you  that  it  is  all 
wrong  and  don’t  you  print  that. 


tor  Yelle  and  If  you  do  I  am  going  to  sue 
iner  Taylor  can  the  paper.” 
srguments  than  The  News  published  a  full 
i  far  reported  report. 

st  be  construed  Affirming  the  dismissal  of 
•8  as  an  unnec-  this  action  the  Supreme  Court 
Table  squander-  said, 

ds.”  “The  complaint  contains  no 

rt  held  this  arti-  allegation  of  any  relationship 
bel,  but  the  ap-  between  the  Greensboro  News 
dared:  Company  and  Russell,  such  as 

t  be  guided  en-  employer  EUid  employe,  nor  is 
Webster  says  there  any  evidence  to  that  effect, 
means,  but  by  “Surely  there  is  no  evidence 
fe  reader  of  the  at  all  that  Russell  entered  into 
ew  thinks  that  a  conspiracy  with  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  Company  and  in 
it  case  the  trial  furthance  of  that  conspiracy 
le  opinion  that  the  news  story  was  published 
nerely  charged  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
r  with  being  ex-  As  the  evidence  fails  to  show 
’icient  and  not  that  Russell  was  a  party  to  the 
do  not  believe  alleged  conspiracy  it  follows 
e  reader  of  the  that  the  Greensboro  News  Com¬ 
ew  would  imply  pany  was  not  a  conspirator  be- 
e  purpose  to  the  cause  it  could  not  conspire  with 
itself.” 

»at  people  have  • 

at  calloused  to-  t  *1  i  c*  ‘a  ftti  • 

IS  spending  of  Libel  suit  1  hrcat 

vertheless,  real-  wr  •  j 

irious  condition  V  OlC0Cl  011  V  idCO 

nances,  as  they 

they  would  be  ^ 

I  that  these  two  The  News-Press  &  Gazette 
ilding  such  posi-  Co.  was  threatened  with  a 
would  resort  to  $100.fi00  libel  suit  by  A.  Walter 
/  and  culpable  Smith,  a  district  judge  of  the 
state  funds.’  county  court,  during  a  half- 
e1  imputed  to  television  appearance,  for 

official  integrity  '^'hich  he  paid,  on  KFEQ-TV. 
public  trust  and  County  judges  in  Missouri 
rive  them  of  the  judicial  duties,  but  con- 

c  confidence  It  business  affairs  of  the 

itself.”  county. 

The  situation  arose  when  the 
I  Couldh*t  News-Press  published  a  story 
...  o  If  stating  that  a  77-year-old 
Wltn  self  house,  purchased  by  the  court 
gainst  the  pub-  early  in  March  for  use  as  a 
Greensboro  (N.  girls’  home  at  a  price  of  $14,- 
Daily  News  for  500,  had  been  acquired  by  its 
le  publication  of  most  recent  owner  three  weeks 
iteup,  was  di.s-  previously  for  $8,600. 
ground  that  the  Judges  defended  the  purchase 
I  not  coTispire  ^  sound  investment, 
ion  was  affiimed  an  editorial,  the  News- 

e  Court  of  that  Press  declared  that  a  threat  of 
2d  672).  a  libel  suit  would  not  alter  its 

;  the  county,  L.  pjolicy  of  printing  news  and 
1  filed  with  the  commenting  on  it. 
tions  a  protest  • 

0  W.  A.  Manley,  ,  .  ,  „  rx  *1 

the  nomination  Third  New  Daily 

Starts  in  Calif. 

the  I^ily  News  Concord,  Calif, 

candidate,  read  jbe  Concord  Transcript  an- 
t  and  asked  for  nounced  daily  publication  would 
if  the  dispute.  start  April  5  in  its  final  semi- 
a  word  of  it  weekly  appearance,  April  1, 
Manley,  “except  with  a  32-page  edition.  The 
e  time  for  being  Transcript  is  the  third  Cali- 
1  Winston  and  fornia  semiweekly  to  enter  the 
e  hospital  10  daily  field  within  recent  weeks, 
ovemor  Bickett  John  Sheehan,  formerly  of  the 
have  got  papers  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald, 
ou  that  it  is  all  has  been  named  county  seat 
t  you  print  that,  correspondent. 
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PROTECTING  YOU  IN  MORE  WAYS  THAN  YOU  KNOW 


This  ad  it  appearing  nationally,  lb  encourage  supplementary  home  town  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  National  Board,  through  State  insurance  agents’  associations,  provides 
mats  and  suggested  copy  for  local  insurance  boards.  These,  with  other  artwork  and 
suggested  copy,  radio  and  TV  spots,  are  available  to  your  advertising  department. 


Putting  out  fires  faster  than  ever  before 


Firemen  have  a  tougher  job 
than  they  had  a  few  years  ago,  be¬ 
cause  fires  are  more  complex.  Put¬ 
ting  out  fires  today  is  a  science.  So, 
in  every  city  and  town  in  the  nation, 
fire  protection  engineers  check  the 
water  supply,  fire  apparatus,  fire 
alarm  systems  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire 
fighting  facilities.  They  have  stand¬ 
ardized  the  sizes  of  hose  and  fire¬ 
plug  couplings.  Also,  they  have  set 
up  standards  for  testing  fire  engines. 
All  this  is  done  so  fires  can  be  put 
out  faster. 

Capital  stock  fire  insurance  com- 
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panies  are  in  business  to  protect 
you— your  home,  your  family,  job  or 
business— every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night. 

But  time  alters  all  things  — even 
what  you  may  consider  adequate 
protection.  You  never  know  when  or 
how  illness  will  strike  you  — so  you 
see  your  doctor  or  dentist  to  safe¬ 
guard  your  health.  You  never  know 
when  fire,  explosion  or  windstorm 
will  strike,  so  see  another  specialist 
regularly— your  capital  stock  insur¬ 
ance  agent  or  broker  —  to  make 
sure  you  are  adequately  protected 
against  loss  from  these  disasters. 

1955 


Capital  Stock  Firo  Insurance  Companies 

are  represented  by  independent  local 
agents  or  brokers.  It’s  the  insurance 
service  that  gives  you  the  personal  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  man  right  in  your 
own  neighborhood.  And  he 
protects  you  in  more 
than  you  know;  he’s 
the  man  who  can 
take  care  of 
insurance  needs! 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

•5  John  Stroot  Now  York  3t,  N.  Y. 

222  Adorns  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

445  Colifornio  Stroot,  Son  Froncisco  4,  Col. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Army  Officer  Proposes 
Atomic  Strategy  for  US. 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


AMERICAN  STRATEGY  IN  THE 
ATOMIC  AGE.  By  Colonel  George 
C.  Reinhardt.  Norman,  Oklahoma; 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  227 
pp.  $3.75. 


News  is  skin  off  a  reader’s 
nose.  Atomic  strategy  may  be 
news  of  a  world  hanging  by  the 
skin  of  Russian  teeth.  Colonel 
George  C.  Reinhardt,  an  estab¬ 
lished  specialist  in  the  field  of 
A-bomb  oblivion,  “estimates  the 
situation”  and  suggests  how 
America  can  keep  the  West 
free  and  the  globe  from  ex¬ 
ploding. 

National  security  is  tempor¬ 
ary  at  best.  Colonel  Reinhardt 
warns.  And  he  cites  history  to 
support  him.  “England  in  the 
Edwardian  era  appeared  almost 
unchallengable,”  he  recalls. 
“But  1914  marked  the  end  of 
Britain’s  unique  position.  We 
can  only  be  grateful  that  we 
may  recognize  our  insecurity  in 
time — unlike  the  British.” 

Colonel  Reinhardt  again  ques¬ 
tions  dependence  on  protected 
barriers.  The  Great  Wall  of 
China,  like  Hadrian’s  Wall  in 
Roman  Britain  and  the  Maginot 
Line  in  France  proved  as  use¬ 
less  as  they  were  costly.  The 
latent  discontent  of  the  “have- 
nots”  becomes  invariably  in¬ 
flamed  by  contact  with  more 
favored  people.  Modem  com¬ 
munication,  the  very  inventions 
we  are  perhaps  proudest  of, 
became  miracles  to  furnish  the 
inflammatory  contact. 

Communism  achieved  from 
them  by  shrewdly  offering  the 
strongest  appeal  to  the  have- 
nots.  Their  slogan,  “Workers 
of  the  World,  Unite,”  provided 
a  challenge  the  United  States 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Fred  Fuddle  says  he  would 
like  to  know  how  to  rid  his 
neighborhood  of  the  young  man 
who  parks  his  car  in  front  of 
his  girl  friend’s  house  and  sits 
•on  the  horn.  This  is  no  place, 
Fred  says,  for  a  public  square. 
*  *  * 

Among  the  more  picturesque 
sights  offered  on  the  other  side 
•of  the  Atlantic  are  automobiles 
tthat  are  driven  with  the  hands 
:and  feet. 

from  th*  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


has  failed  to  meet  squarely  out¬ 
side  its  own  borders.  Colonel 
Reinhardt  declares. 

*  *  * 

This  author  urges  as  an  add¬ 
ed  atomic  danger  the  previously 
deplored  technological  dehuman¬ 
izing  of  twentieth-century  men. 
Garbage  disposal  units  have 
done  away  with  garbage  men 
and  incinerators,  and  antibiotics 
have  made  it  unnecessary  for 
long  and  humane  nursing.  Yet 
no  longer  do  men  band  togeth¬ 
er  to  build  each  other’s  barns 
and  churches.  No  longer  do 
apartment  dwellers  ask  a  neigh¬ 
bor  over  to  sit  with  the  sick. 
Physicians  are  specialists,  usu¬ 
ally  with  needles — or  they  are 
laboratory  magicians  inventing 
disintegration  by  fission.  The¬ 
ologians  discourse  upon  atomic 
energy  and  economic  theory 
instead  of  giving  empathy  to 
the  Golden  Rule. 

If  Russians  retain  their  politi¬ 
cal  initiative  plus  their  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  on  land, 
their  margin  in  air  power  and 
add  to  all  that  an  atomic 
equality,  they  could  mock  our 
greater  industrial  potential  by 
sheer  brute  force.  Colonel  Rein¬ 
hardt  warns.  Potentials  can¬ 
not  become  combat  reality  un¬ 
der  a  rain  of  fission-fusion 
bombs.  In  the  race  for  survival, 
this  author  observes,  it  is  later 
than  we  dare  to  admit. 

Communist  philosophy  re¬ 
jects  all  previous  standards  of 
international  conflict;  it  exalts 
trickery  to  the  number  one 
principle  in  foreigpi  affairs. 
Colonel  Reinhardt  points  to  the 
fact  that  by  this  code,  the 
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Soviet  Union  has  conquered  a 
greater  empire  than  both 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese  won 
in  the  high  tide  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  aggression. 

a  a  * 

An  altogether  unprecedented 
situation  confronts  us  today  in 
world  security,  this  author 
declares.  The  bi-polar  world,  he 
observes,  descril^s  the  uneasy 
world  balance,  teetering  be¬ 
tween  Soviet  heartland  and  is¬ 
land  United  States.  “The  weak¬ 
ened  rimlands,  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  stability  through  their  own 
efforts,  are  sliding  inevitably 
toward  one  side  or  the  other. 
An  independent  neutral  posi¬ 
tion  will  eventually  be  unten¬ 
able  for  any  country.  Only  a 
presently  unforeseeable  neutral 
coalition  might  restore  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  an  unstable  global 
equilibrium.” 

*  *  * 

Bitter  cold-war  struggles  in 
the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Europe  demonstrate  the 
significance  of  these  facts,  Col¬ 
onel  Reinhardt  writes.  Commu¬ 
nism,  he  observes,  regards  those 
areas  as  steppingstones  to  the 
Soviet’s  ultimate  march  to 
world  conquest.  Americans  have 
at  last  recognized  our  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe,  the  author  points  out, 
“however  much  they  miscalcu¬ 
lated  the  stakes  in  China,  larg¬ 
est  eastern  country.  Colonel 
Reinhardt  writes  specifically: 

“The  Soviets  are  in  almost 
complete  possession  of  the  pivo¬ 
tal  area  centered  within  a  huge 
arc  around  the  Black  Sea.  Only 
Turkey  remains  defiantly  inde¬ 
pendent,  while  Iran  balances 
precariously.  Once  Russia  ob¬ 
tains  the  heartland,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  can,  by  expanding  control 
over  lands  contiguous  to  their 
own  territoiy,  establish  air,  sea, 
and  land  power  on  the  Earth’s 
greatest  base.” 

Russia  has  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  merge  heartland 
and  rimland.  Colonel  Reinhardt 
says.  Moscow  could  be  the  hub 
of  a  strategic  wheel  whose 
spokes  radiate  toward  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  India,  China, 
Japan — even  toward  Alaska 
and  the  northwestern  frontier 
of  the  North  American  island. 
Should  the  spokes  of  that  wheel 
develop  into  effective  corridors 
of  control,  the  Kremlin  could 
reach  out  from  an  empire  be¬ 
yond  the  wildest  dreams  of  any 
world  conqueror  in  the  past, 
this  author  predicts. 

Colonel  Reinhardt  sees  sev¬ 
eral  ways  in  which  the  world’s 
political  structure  might  be  or¬ 
ganized  to  enter  the  Atomic  Age 
without  permitting  Moscow  to 


become  the  capital  of  the  first 
world  empire.  These,  he  points 
out,  include  world  government, 
a  pax- Americana  (the  reverse 
of  Communist  global  domina¬ 
tion),  a  world  federation,  and 
finally,  a  stable  balance  of  pow¬ 
er.  The  Colonel  then  breaks 
down  his  various  patterns  and 
suggests  not  only  a  blueprint 
for  strategy  but  an  Operation 
Breach,  an  art  of  conversion 
steps  and  a  thoughtful  schedul¬ 
ing  of  them.  He  also  discusses 
the  turning  of  atoms  into 
plough  shares. 

«  *  * 

This  is  a  thoughtful  book 
—  stimulating,  well  -  informed, 
clearly,  readably  written.  It  is 
not  the  last  word.  Nor  does 
Colonel  Reinhardt  pretend  that 
it  is.  It  is  a  trained  military 
strategist’s  exploration  of  a 
way  to  protect  business  by  con¬ 
tract  instead  of  by  edict,  a  way 
to  protect  our  freedom.  And 
both  have  been  won  after  a 
long,  bloody  road  of  battle.  It 
would  be  tragic  to  have  to  tread 
that  road  again.  “American 
Strategy  in  the  Atomic  Age” 
provides  a  newsworthy, 
thought-provoking  examination 
of  today’s  starkest  echo :  “There 
but  for  the  grace  of  God — and 
soon  enough  atomic  planning — 
go  I.” 

• 

Farm  Operation  Told 
In  Sunday  Series 

Milwaukee 

“Your  Wisconsin  Farm”,  a 
series  by  Everett  Swingle,  now 
appears  Sundays  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 

“Your  Wisconsin  Farm”  de¬ 
scribes  the  operations  of  a  28.1,- 
acre  dairy  farm  near  North 
Prairie  in  Waukesha  County, 
with  flashbacks  into  history.  It 
is  primarily  a  kind  of  diary,  or 
current  report,  of  what  goes  on 
in  a  typical  well-managed,  in¬ 
dividually  owned  farm  from 
week  to  week  through  the  four 
seasons. 

• 

UP  Appointments 

Chicago 

United  Press  central  division 
headquarters  has  announced 
the  appointments  of  Jesse  C. 
Bogue  as  division  news  editor 
and  of  Reynold  W.  Brune  as 
Michigan  manager. 

Mr.  Bogue,  43,  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau  manager  since  1946,  start¬ 
ed  ne'wspaper  work  on  the 
Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail, 
joined  UP  here  in  1935. 

Since  last  May,  Mr.  Brune 
has  been  manager  of  the  UP 
bureau  in  Detroit. 
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IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS.. 

Joseph  Priestley . who  first 

isolated  oxygen  in  1772,  was  also 
the  first  to  publicize  “soda  water”  as  a  beverage . . . 

It  was  another  man  of  science, 

Benjamin  Silliman,  Sr.,  M.D.,  Chcm* 
istry  Professor  at  Yale  University,  who 
pioneered  in  the  artificial  carbonation 
of  mineral  waters,  and  as  early  as  1806  was  bottling  “soda 
water”  as  a  commercial  beverage  in  great  demand. 


SOFT  DRINKS  ..THE  LIQUID  SNACK 

Yes,  a  soft  drink  is  the  favorite 
wherever  quick  energy  is  needed.  Low 
in  calories  ( 100  for  each  8  ounces)  soft  drinks  provide  easily 
assimilated  energy  when  you  need  a  quick  “pick-up.” 

SOFT  DRINKS  are  bottled  under 
the  most  rigid  sanitary  conditions  ...  a 
combination  of  the  modem  sciences  of 
chemistry,  bacteriology  and  engineering. 


SPARKLING  SOFT  DRINKS.. 

WHOLESOMB  ZESTFUL  REFRESHMENT 

Doctors  are  still  using  Soft  Drinks 
as  an  important  aid  in  maintaining  the 
proper  amount  of  fluids  in  the  body.  Doctors  have  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  patients  find  drugs  easier  to  take  when 
they  are  combined  with  a  sparkling  flavored  soft  drink. 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C 
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The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is  a 
non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft 
drinks,  with  members  in  every  State.  Its  purposes 
...to  improve  production  and  distribution  methods 
through  education  and  research,  and  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


AMimCAM 

■OTTUM 
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The  National  Association  V  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Schooling's  Fine— But 
Eds  Rate  Drive  First 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


College  education  for  journal¬ 
ism  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
old-fashioned  reportorial  vir¬ 
tues.  But  when  you  put  'em 
together,  you’ve  got  something 
pretty  good. 

That’s  what  some  Colorado 
editors  told  Gayle  Waldrop,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  College  of  Journalism, 
who  asked  them  to  write  “bulle¬ 
tin  board  lectures  to  our  stu¬ 
dents.”  What,  he  asked  them, 
do  you  expect  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates? 

What  they  expect  of  gradu¬ 
ates  first  of  all,  the  editors 
made  clear,  is  just  about  what 
editors  were  expecting  from  re¬ 
porters  back  in  the  days  before 
journalism  education  was  heard 
from.  And  they  yearn  with  a 
mighty  yearn  for  the  reporter 
who  puts  out  the  extra  effort 
necessary  to  raise  him  above 
mediocrity. 

“Above  all,”  says  A.  A.  Pad- 
dock,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  a 
requirement  on  a  daily  paper 
such  as  (ours)  is  loyalty  to  it.” 

“By  this,”  he  explains,  “I 
don’t  mean  overlooking  its 
faults  or  defending  its  policies. 
Ijoyaltv  is  a  (psire  to  do  more 
than  is  expected,  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions.  .  .  .” 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  puts 
it  this  way:  “Although  it  may 
sound  trite,  I  cannot  avoid 
thinking  of  a  phrase  like  ‘above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty’ 
when  I  ponder  the  makings  of  a 
good  newspaperman.  For,  while 


the  benefits  of  up-to-date  terms 
of  employment,  no  real  news¬ 
paperman  is  a  clock-watcher  or 
whistle-listener.” 

He  sees  little  future,  says  Mr. 
Hoyt,  “for  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  enters  the  world  of 
journalism  without  an  ideal,  or, 
if  you  please,  a  mission.  It  is  a 
rewarding  field  to  those  who 
enter  it  with  the  right  spirit 
and  with  the  right  preparation.” 

Unfortunately,  believes  Fred 
E.  Tarman,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Norman  Transcript,  “in 
the  minority  these  days  are  the 
reporters  who  are  fired  with 
ambition  to  get  ahead,  who  for¬ 
get  the  clock,  spend  little  or  no 
time  in  idle  conversation  and 
who  know  where  they  are  going 
and  have  some  idea  of  how  to 
get  there.” 

“They  are  the  one.s,”  he  says, 
“who  will  become  top  executives 
of  the  better  newspapers  or  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  their 
own  papers.” 

Having  cleared  their  minds  of 
such  comments  as  these,  the 
editors  then  joined  in  some  high 
praise  for  U  of  C  grad.s. 

“Of  the  nine  men  on  our  staff 
whom  I  know  to  be  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
there  is  not  one  who  is  not 
what  I  would  call  above  aver¬ 
age,”  said  Mr.  Hoyt. 

Award  Committee 

Dean  John  E.  Drewry  of  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Georgia, 
has  been  named  Chairman  of 
the  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Research 


The  appointment  was  made 
by  KTA  President  Wesley  T. 
Maurer  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Journalism. 
Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott, 
University  of  Missouri;  Dr.  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  Brandt,  University  of 
California;  and  Dr.  Frederic  E. 
Merwin,  Rutgers  University. 

Faculty  Award 

Dr.  DeWitt  Carter  Reddick 
entered  the  teaching  profession 
“temporarily”  in  1927  for  what 
seems  now  to  be  a  rather  odd 
reason:  he  needed  quick  money 
to  pay  off  a  debt. 

But  he  found  teaching  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas  to  be  such  a  rewarding 
experience  that  he  never  re¬ 
turned  to  newspaper  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  taken 
leave  of  absence  only  twice,  to 
complete  a  doctorate  degree  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  and 
to  be  guest  professor  in  the  Col¬ 
umbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

Dr.  Reddick’s  unusual  abili¬ 
ties  as  a  teacher  were  recog¬ 
nized  publicly  April  2  at  the 
annual  University  Honors  Day 
convocation.  He  received  a  $500 
Lemuel  Scarbrough  Foundation 
Faculty  Award  for  excellence 
in  teaching. 

Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  Dr.  Reddick  will  not 
have  to  use  any  part  of  the 
money  to  pay  off  that  old  debt, 
which  resulted  from  a  trip 
around  the  world  as  a  student 
in  a  “fioating  university.”  The 
grant  will  be  used  to  improve 
teaching  in  his  major  field  of 
interest,  magazine  writing  and 
editing. 

Weekly’s  $  Drive  Aids 
Legless  Traffic  Victim 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  Pa. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Conshohoeken  Recorder  and 
Leader-Review  Eddie  Slater  has 
a  promising  future — even 
though  he  lost  both  his  legs 
in  an  automobile  accideni 
Christmas  Eve,  1953. 

The  weekly  newspaper  upon 
learning  of  the  tragedy 
launched  a  $25,000  campaign 
and  wound  up  just  $2,000  short 
of  the  goal.  With  the  money, 
the  Recorder  and  Leader-Review 
recently  purchased  a  $3,500 
tractor  for  Eddie.  The  rest  is 
on  deposit  at  a  nearby  savings 
bank. 

Young  Eddie,  who  now  ope¬ 
rates  the  tractor  proficiently,  is 
determined  to  be  a  farmer.  He 
decided  against  returning  to 
high  school  after  learning  to 
walk  again. 


Release  Time 
Rule  Studied 
By  2  Services 

The  agreement  among  the 
wire  services  on  7  a.  m.  and  7 
p.  m.  release  times  for  after¬ 
noon  and  morning  “hold”  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  reopened  for 
discussion. 

Philip  Hochstein,  editor  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  Led¬ 
ger,  said  he  has  received  as¬ 
surance  from  Robert  McLean, 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  that  his  formal  com¬ 
plaint  will  be  considered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  prior  to  the  annual  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  April  25  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hochstein’s  protest  that 
the  7  a.  m.  release  time  for  af¬ 
ternoon  material  discriminates 
in  favor  of  broadcast  stations 
also  is  being  studied  by  Earl  J. 
Johnson,  general  news  manag¬ 
er  of  the  United  Press. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  Mr.  Hoch¬ 
stein’s  recent  letter  to  him  on 
the  subject  contained  a  new 
view  of  the  problem,  from  the 
newspaper  standpoint.  He  re¬ 
called  that  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  had  agreed  in  1947  on  ar¬ 
bitrary  12-hour  cycles  to  regu- 
laiize  a  difficult  situation  in¬ 
volving  material  which  sources 
particularized  for  morning  or 
afternoon  release. 

Complaints  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  radio  stations 
which  want  to  build  up  their 
6  p.  m.  newscasts,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  said,  but  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  7  a.  m.  release 
time  was  helpful  to  newspapers 
in  preparing  predate  and  mail 
editions. 

Mr.  Hochstein  said  his  com¬ 
plaint  was  occasioned  by  hear¬ 
ing  a  story  on  a  7  a.  m.  broad¬ 
cast  which  was  not  in  the  local 
morning  newspaper.  Readers 
must  have  obtained  a  poor  im¬ 
pression  of  the  morning  paper, 
he  thought. 

Mr.  Hochstein  stressed  that 
he  is  objecting  to  the  “delay¬ 
ing”  of  news  for  these  “release” 
times. 

• 

Knecht’s  50th  Year 

Evansville,  Ind. 

A  cartoon  in  the  Evansville 
Courier  on  April  1  marked  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Karl  Kae 
Knecht’s  first  cartoon  in  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard.  He  has  been  drawing  daily 
cartoons  since  1906  in  the  Cour¬ 
ier. 


every  modem  publisher  admits  Award  in  Journalism  for  1955. 


you  CA.V'~  'BEDICT 
the  day  wnen  .orncone 
will  accuse  /ou  o* 

LIBEL 

1  f  you  hay*  intamational  butinatt 
mtarests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  Newt, 
'he  national  monthly  business  news* 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re> 
lated  interests  of  “Down  Under." 

But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AAAAZINGLY  LOW 
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*'Great  is  TRUTH.  Fire  cannot  bum,  nor  water 
drown  if’ . DUMAS 


4  Years  of  Chiropraaic  College 
Required  for  Doctors  of  Chiropractic 


The  effectiveness  of  any  profession  depends  largely 
on  its  educational  standards.  Realizing  that,  the  National 
Chiropractic  Association  requires  every  prospective 
Doctor  of  Chiropractic  to  complete  a  full  4  years  of 
comprehensive  chiropractic  education. 

Continual  and  rigid  examinations  are  devised,  not 
only  to  educate  the  student,  but  to  ensure  proper  use  of 
the  knowledge  and  skills  which  must  be  acquired.  This 
wide  scholastic  background  has  been  designed  to  meet 
new  healing  advances  derived  from  research  and  experience. 

There  are  8  chiropractic  colleges  in  the  nation  which 
conform  to  the  exacting  educational  requirements  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  of  the  National  Chiro¬ 
practic  Association.  To  obtain  official  recognition,  the 
student  must  first  meet  professional  entrance  require¬ 
ments  .  .  .  then  must  pass  all  and  every  scientific  course 
in  examinations  given  during  and  after  a  minimum  of 
4,000  hours  in  these  subjects: 

Anatomy,  including  embryology  and 


histology  .  740  hours 

Physiology  .  240  hours 

Biochemistry  .  180  hours 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology  .  520  hours 

Public  Health,  sanitation,  hygiene .  160  hours 


Practice  of  chiropractic  principles  and 
technique,  neurology  and  psychiatry, 
pediatrics,  dermatology,  urology,  oph¬ 


thalmology,  otolaryngology,  first  aid 
and  minor  surgery,  roentgenology  ....1,S>60  hours 
Obstetrics  and  gynecology  .  200  hours 


4,000  hours 

That  is  the  true  story  of  the  educational  require¬ 
ments  behind  the  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  today. 

If  there  is  particular  information  you  want,  write  us 
or  send  for  the  book,  "The  Truth  About  Chiropractic.” 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 
NATIONAL  BUILDING,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA. 

3  TRUTHS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
550  Insurance  Companies  Recognize  Chiropractic. 

1  out  of  EVERY  5  Americans  Avail  Themselves 
of  Chiropractic  Health  Services. 

4  Years  of  Chiropractic  College  is  the  Minimum 
Requirement  for  Doctors  of  Chiropractic. 


The  Truth  About  Chiropractic 

*One  of  a  Series  of  Reports 
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Let’s  get  the  picture  straight  about  magazines 


In  magazine  advertising  the  reai 
buiidoxer  is  the  HOME~EDITED  MAGAZINE 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper 

Of  all  magazines  the  real  bulldozers  when  it  comes  to  moving 
goods  in  those  particular  markets  where  you  want  them  moved 
are  the  Home-Edited  magazines  distributed  with  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

For  these  Home-Edited  magazines  are  the  ones  that  reach  pre¬ 
cisely  the  homes  in  the  exact  area  where  you  have  distribution. 

They  move  mountains  of  merchandise,  too — not  molehills — 
selling  the  whole  market  instead  of  just  a  fraction  of  it. 

And  you  don't  waste  mountains  of  magazines  in  waste  circula¬ 
tion  in  markets  where  you  have  no  distribution  or  no  prospects. 
Home-Edited  magazines  dehver  top  circulation  and  top 
readership  in  pin-pointed  markets  where  your  product  is 
available  and  wanted. 
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PICTORIAL 


/  You  con  move  mouniains  wiih  fhe  HOME^EDITCD 
Post-Standard  PICTORIAL  . 


Nothing  interests  Syracusans  more  ing  news  page  is  local  every  time, 
than  their  own  home  town — the  com¬ 
ings  and  the  goings  and  the  doings  The  Post-Standard's  Pictorial  Maga- 
of  their  neighbors.  There — in  one  zine  is  exclusive  in  its  area.  That's 

breath — is  the  basis  for  the  tremen-  one  reason  why  it  carries  such  big 

dous  popularity  of  The  Post-Standard's  guns  and  registers  close  to  100% 

Pictorial  Magazine.  The  front  page  readership  in  more  than  105,000 
of  each  issue  is  local  and  every  follow-  homes  every  Sunday. 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 

Baltimore  Sun 

Boston  Globe 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbia  State 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Denver  Poet 
Detroit  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Indianapolis  Star 


Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Newark  News 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Portland  Oregonian 
Seattle  Times 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Toledo  Blade 
Washington  Star 
Youngstown.  Vindicator 


HANDSOMELY  PRODUCED  IN  ROTOGRAVURE  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS  BY  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  Cleveland  .  . .  Art  Gravure  Corporation,  New  York  City  .  .  .  Denver  Post  .  .  .  Detroit  Gravure 
Corporation  ...  Neo  Gravure  Co.  of  Chicago  ...  Standard  Gravure  Corporation,  Louisville  .  . .  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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ROBERT  R.  McCORMlCK 

COL.  Robert  R.  McCormick  was  a  man 

of  honest  convictions  and  integrity,  a 
courageous  and  patriotic  fighter  for  the 
principles  he  believed  best  for  America, 
a  jealous  guardian  of  the  free  press,  and 
a  journalist  with  genius  and  vision. 

His  vision  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
extensive  newsprint  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise  which  he  developed  to  insure  a 
source  of  supply  for  his  publishing  prop¬ 
erties. 

His  genius  is  refiected  within  the 
Tribune  Tower  not  only  in  up-to-date 
technologry  and  methodology,  but  in  the 
quality  and  loyalty  of  the  human  organi¬ 
zation  for  which  he  created  working  con¬ 
ditions,  salary  scales  plus  other  benefits 
unequalled  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
world. 

He  devoted  countless  hours  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  time  and  energy  through  the  years, 
in  addition  to  the  efforts  of  his  staff  and 
space  in  the  Tribune,  to  combatting  all 
manner  of  encroachments  on  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

His  most  cherished  subject  was  America 
for  which  he  stood  first,  last  and  always. 
There  never  was  any  doubt  where  Col. 
McCormick  stood  on  any  issue,  particu¬ 
larly  this  one.  His  forceful  and  forthright 
statements  of  policy  were  in  the  best 
tradition  of  fearless  journalism. 

He  built  more  than  a  newspaper.  He 
created  an  institution,  the  Tribune  and 
its  affiliated  broadcasting  and  newsprint 
properties,  which  will  live  on  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  his  untiring  efforts  to  be  of  service 
to  the  Chicago  community  and  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Tribune — the  largest  circulation 
of  any  standard-size  morning  newspaper 
and  one  of  the  leaders  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  for  many  years — is  fitting  testimoni¬ 
al  to  his  success  in  this  effort. 

JOSEPH  PULITZER 

NO  GREATER  handicap  can  confort  a 

young  man  in  any  business  than  to  be 
a  son  of  a  famous  father.  But  to  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  who  became  editor  and  publisher 
of  his  own  newspaper  in  his  mid-thirties, 
the  traditions  of  a  famous  father  were 
not  handicaps  to  be  overcome  but  ideals 
to  be  nurtured  and  developed. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  became  an  outstanding 
editor  and  a  great  crusader  in  pursuit  of 
these  ideals.  Under  his  leadership  and 
direction,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Pulitzer’s  untimely  death  is  a 
severe  loss  to  journalism  mitigated  only 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  contributed  so 
much  to  his  profession  during  his  life¬ 
time  and  by  the  assurance  of  the  third 
Pulitzer — Joseph,  Jr.,  who  takes  over  the 
reins — that  “we  of  the  Post-Dispatch  shall 
abide  by  the  standards  we  have  inherited.” 


And  tehy  beholden  thorn  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  perccivest  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  otrn  eye? 

—St.  Luke,  VI;  42. 


WILSON’S  ORDER 

SECRETARY  of  Defense  Charles  Wilson’s 

new  information  policy  for  that  estab¬ 
lishment  makes  sense  in  many  respects 
although  parts  of  it  may  be  classified  by 
some  as  a  “gag  order.”  We  refer  to  the 
section  requiring  review  and  clearance  of 
all  speeches,  press  releases,  etc.,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  would  “constitute  a 
constructive  contribution”  to  the  over-all 
defense  effort.  That  phrase  is  distasteful 
— just  like  commanding  only  compliment¬ 
ary  utterances.  Why  not  cover  it  by 
saying:  “You’re  in  the  Army,  now,  bub.” 
Everyone  would  know  that  means  military 
men  shouldn’t  shoot  off  their  mouths  at 
the  slightest  provocation. 

However,  there  are  two  good  points  to 
Wilson's  directive:  the  appointment  of 
civilian  information  directors  for  the 
services;  and  the  crackdown  on  military- 
men-turned-authors  for  selected  maga¬ 
zines  at  a  profit. 

There  have  been  some  good  uniformed 
information  chiefs  in  the  past.  But,  by 
and  large,  the  job  has  not  required  spe¬ 
cialized  training  and  as  a  result  the  men 
in  those  jobs  have  been  military  men  first 
and  information  men  second.  Trained 
civilians  in  those  posts  may  be  expected 
to  reverse  the  attitude  keeping  in  mind 
first  the  importance  of  public  information 
without  injuring  military  security.  It 
amounts  to  information  media  having  a 
“friend  at  court.” 

We  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  until 
there  is  a  general  policy  in  Washington — 
either  accepted  as  a  code  of  ethics  or  im¬ 
posed  by  the  highest  authority — prohibit¬ 
ing  the  writing  for  profit  by  either  ap¬ 
pointed  or  elected  officials  who  utilize  ma¬ 
terial  that  should  be  available  to  all 
media  of  information.  We  are  sick  and 
tired  of  reading  magazine  articles  by- 
lined  by  members  of  Congress  or  their 
staffs  based  on  information  obtained  at 
taxpayer  expense  which  should  be  released 
to  all. 

As  a  newspaper  cartoonist  so  aptly 
states  it:  “There  ought  to  be  a  law.” 


YOUTH  PICTURES 

E  &  P’s  position  on  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy  has  been  plainly  stated — we’re 
all  for  it.  It  has  been  proven  repeatedly 
that  photographers  can  take  pictures  in 
courtrooms  without  upsetting  the  dignity 
or  decorum  of  the  proceedings,  and  in 
most  instances  without  judge,  jury  or 
witnesses  being  aware  of  it. 

But  last  week’s  episode  in  a  New  York 
Children’s  Court,  when  a  judge  permitted 
press  and  TV  pictures  of  some  juvenile 
offenders,  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  cause  of  courtroom  photography, 
particularly  if  the  bar  association  and  the 
presiding  justice  of  that  court  seek  to 
make  an  issue  out  of  it. 

Justice  Matthew  J.  Diserio,  who  per¬ 
mitted  the  pictures,  was  hearing  the  case 
of  nine  boys  who  invaded  a  school  class¬ 
room  to  settle  a  score  with  another  boy. 
The  judge  said  he  believed  the  press  is 
entitled  to  cover  court  proceedings.  And 
we  agree  with  him.  But  in  this  case,  he 
lumped  courtroom  photography  with  cov¬ 
erage  of  juvenile  courts  which  are  two 
separate  and  volatile  issues  between  bar 
and  press  and  just  a  little  too  much  ter¬ 
ritory  to  cover  at  one  time. 

This  cannot  be  classified  as  a  clear-cut 
case  of  courtroom  photography  because 
it  involves  juveniles  in  a  children’s  court. 

It  cannot  be  classified,  either,  as  a  clear- 
cut  case  of  news  coverage  of  juvenile 
courts  because,  although  pictures  were 
admitted,  reporters  were  still  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  identify  the  boys  by  name. 

The  issues  are  so  inter-locked  and  con¬ 
fused  that  they  promise  only  to  provide 
ammunition  to  the  opponents  of  both 
courtroom  photography  and  news  cover¬ 
age  of  juvenile  courts. 

CHAPTER  AND  VERSE 

EVERY  California  editor  should  endorse 
the  demand  of  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  for  the  names  of  newspapers  al¬ 
leged  to  have  sold  editorial  support  of 
a  public  issue  for  advertising  patronage. 
A  so-called  public  relations  man  for  an 
alcoholic  beverage  organization  was 
quoted  as  saying  he  placed  advertising  in 
newspapers  on  the  condition  a  liquor  con¬ 
trol  provision  be  opposed.  He  was  also 
quoted  as  saying  he  read  the  editorials  to 
make  sure  they  were  right. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  asserts  “if  he  was 
speaking  factually,  he  should  name  the 
guilty  papers  so  they  can  be  publicly 
identified  as  the  craven,  cowardly  and 
venal  sheets  they  are.”  If  he  was  lying 
it  should  be  made  known.  Public  suspicion 
of  the  integrity  of  hundreds  of  California 
newspapers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
germinate  in  the  grime  of  such  unsub¬ 
stantiated  assertions. 

Let’s  have  chapter,  and  verse  to  identify 
the  guilty  and  clear  the  innocent. 
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Executive  Spotlight 


city  editor,  has  been  pi-esented  Ralph  J.  Finch,  Jb.,  for  two 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  his  years  assistant  art  director,  has 
seiwice  on  the  newspaper.  He  been  appointed  art  director  of 


WILLIAM  S.  MOORE,  advertuing  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Sales  Circular  Com¬ 
pany,  has  heen  named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Temple  Daily  Telegram  replacing  STANLEY 
L.  CAMPBELL,  who  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
new  position  at  Grand  Prairie,  Tex.  In  other 
ad  department  appointments,  BRUCE  ROYAL 
became  national  advertising  manager  and 
BRUCE  ROCHE  was  named  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Royal  has  heen  with  the  Telegram 
since  1951,  Mr.  Roche  since  last  Nov.  IS. 


is  a  former  Chicago  newspa¬ 
perman. 


Delbert  Broyles  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
since  his  release  from  active 
military  service. 


Louis  G.  Black,  Associated 
Press  writer  in  the  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Bureau,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly  organ- 


t  h  e  American 
Weekly.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  fills 
the  vacancy 
created  by  the 
death  of  Joseph 
Lopker.  With 
the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  for 
nine  years,  Mr. 
Finch  was  on 
the  art  staff  of 
Kings  Features 
Syndicate  prior 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Evening  Observer,  has  ^n  to  his  association  "^rtheS 


named  to  receive  the  1954 
Young  Man  of  the  Year  award 
by  the  La  Grande  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 


tion  of  America. 


day  supplement. 


C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight, 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  editor  —————— 

who  has  been  on  a  leave  of  ab-  ^  .u  d  • 

sence  since  July  Business  Side 

1,  1954,  has  re  ~ 


Richard  Hunt,  who  super-  Jones,  Toronto  Globe  & 

vised  coverage  of  the  Albany  ** 


(N.Y.)  Capitol  for  the  Albany  reporting  in 

Associated  Press  Bureau  in  the  ®  e<^petition  of  the 

legislative  session,  has  resigned  oronto  Fire^hters  Associa- 


McKnighl 


1,  1954,  has  re  ~  ■  to  travel  in  Europe.  He  has  Clark  Davey,  Globe  & 

signed  his  posi-  .  Herbert  M.  Schachte  has  re-  made  a  bid  for  an  AP  job  if  of 

tion  with  the  Hred  as  classified  advertising  a  vacancy  materializes  while  he  V®®  photography 

News.  He  has  director  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  is  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hunt  will  be  „  Smith,  Toronto 

been  director  of  Citizen-Times  Publishing  Co.  succeeded  in  the  Albany  Bureau  Star,  won  first  prize, 

the  Southern  ®^ter  34  years  service  with  the  by  Ted  Shoemaker  of  the  Port  Chamberlain,  Toronto 

Educational  Re  newspapers.  He  is  succeeded  by  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item.  Telegram,  placed  second, 
porting  Service  John  E.  Jones  with  the  Citi-  *  *  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

at  Nashville,  ^^a-Times  since  1928.  Mr.  George  Umbenhaur  has  been 

Tenn.,  and  re-  Schachte  joined  the  Times  in  Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Cochrane,  named  sports  editor  of  the  Reno 
cently  was  re-  1921  as  classified  ad  manager  Burden  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette.  He 
elected  to  that  ®nd  became  director  of  the  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been  cited  formerly  was  news  editor  of 
position.  The  combined  classified  departments  for  “outstanding  gardening  station  KOH,  Reno. 


SERS  was  established  after  of  the  Citizen  and  Times  when  journalism,”  in  a  National  Gar- 


segregated  public  schools  were  papers  merged  in  1930. 
ruled  unconstitutional.  «  «  « 


den  Bureau  special  award  of  rr„nw.n  t>  . .  a 

..  Thomas  P.  Coleman,  Asso- 

'  ♦  *  *  dated  Press,  Pittsburgh,  heads 

the  newly-organized  Tri-State 
Al  Ricketts,  recently  dis-  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


*  *  *  John  Dean,  formerly  adver- 

C.  Arthur  McKinney,  with  tising  director  of  the  Brooklyn 

TTniAnJ  TJ..  n.  .  .  . 


the  United  Press’  Chicago  Bu-  Eagle,  has  become  ad  manager  from  the  Army,  is  re-  Membership  is  from  western 

reau  since  1953,  has  been  ap-  of  the  New  York  World-Tele-  laming  to  Tokyo,  Japan  to  re-  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  and 


pointed  manager  of  UP’s  Bis-  gram  &  Sun's  Brooklyn  edition.  Stars  northern  West  Virginia, 

marck,  N.  D.  Bureau  succeed-  Others  who  have  joined  the  ^  Stripes’  “On  the  Town”  col-  •  *  * 

ing  William  Tillottson,  who  W-T&S  ad  department  are  Bob  Hinnist  and  entertainment  re-  Frank  McArdle  has 
resigned.  Mr.  McKinney,  29,  is  Harrington,  Frank  Cavaliere,  Porler-  ed  as  a  member  of  the  G 

a  former  reporter-rewriteman  Malcolm  Wolf,  Harry  J.  *  •  •  department  of  the 

for  the  Cincinnati  Post.  Healy  and  Frank  A.  Parisi.  Mrs.  Helen  Ober.  veteran  re-  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily 


Chauncey  F.  Stout,  publish-  „  .  .  ... 

erofthePlainfield(NJ.)Cour-  ......  . 

ier.News,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  ^  ^  ^  (Calif  )  Bee,  has  ordered  to  remain 

is  marking  the  50th  year  of  his  for  indefinite  period, 

employment  by  the  company.  of  the  Hanford  (Calif.) 

Already  in  the  business  10  Sentinel. 
years,  Mr.  Stout  left  a  job  as 
business  manager  of  the  Eliza- 

beth  (N.J.)  Evening  Times  in  In  the  Editorial  Rooms 
1905  to  be  circulation  manager 

of  the  Courier-News.  He  has  - 

been  publisher  since  1940.  ^AVID  E.  Young,  for  the  pa 


-T&S  ad  department  are  Bob  “"inist  ana  enienainmenr  re-  Frank  McArdle  has  resign- 
uiRiNGTON,  Frank  Cavaliere,  Porfer-  ed  as  a  member  of  the  Gulfport 

ALCOLM  Wolf,  Harry  J.  news  department  of  the  Biloxi- 

SALY  and  Frank  A.  Parisi.  Mrs.  Helen  Ober,  veteran  re-  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald 
«  *  «  porter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  to  join  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 

Ben  Adolph,  formerly  with  Oregonian,  ^ntly  suffered  a  Examiner. 

„  /roi;#  \  n/.,  i,»«  serious  heart  attack  and  has 

nnniMi  riwiilatinn  ’mnn.  Ordered  to  remain  in  bed  Thomas  R.  St.  George,  re- 

_ _  .  for  on  indefinite  period.  {Continued  on  page  44) 


een  publisher  since  1940.  ^AVID  E.  Young,  for  the  past 

,  ^  ^  year  reporter  and  political  edi- 

^  „  T  for  of  the  Newburyport  (Mass.) 

CARL  E.  Lindstrom,  execu-  ^  has  taken  over 

lye  editor,  HaHford  (Conn.)  Andover 


Welcome . . . 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


lo  the  ever-growing  list  of  subscribers  to 


rimes  will  speak  May  13  at  the  ^  Townsman,  an  offset 

t^mbly  of  the  International  Townsman  is  own- 


CDN 


Press  Institute  in  Copenhage^  j 

Itenmark  His  topic  will  be  Lawrence  Eagle- 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 


“Effect  of  Television  News  Cov¬ 
erage  on  Newspapers.” 


Distributed  by 


Fred  E.  Weybret,  editor-pub-  Master  Sgt.  Herbert  F. 
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lisher  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Scott,  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes 
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Personal 

{Continued  from,  page  43) 


porter  for  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  for  six 
years,  has  joined  the  general 
assignment  staff  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

William  Hemingway,  form¬ 
er  associate  editor  for  Thom- 
dike-Barnhart  dictionaries  at 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  is  now  report¬ 
ing  the  uranium  boom  for  the 
Durango  (Colo.)  Herald-News. 
*  *  * 

Richard  H.  Lee,  reporter  for 
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the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  sailed  April  7  from  New 
York  for  Le  Harve  on  the  Hol¬ 
land  America  liner  Ryndam. 

James  L.  Carson,  sports 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  has  been  appointed  a 
foreign  service  officer  of  Class 
Six  by  President  Eisenhower. 
He  and  his  family  will  leave  the 
United  States  shortly  for  his 
first  post  at  the  American  con¬ 
sulate  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

4  4  4 

Walter  King,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  defunct  week¬ 
ly  Waterhurian,  has  become  a 
photographer  for  the  Waterhury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican. 

*  * 

Edward  J.  Magill,  formerly 
with  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
State  Journal,  and  the  Colum¬ 
bus  bureaus  of  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

4  4  4 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  will  be  guest  of  honor 
at  the  Connecticut  Boxing 
Guild’s  annual  dinner  April  21. 
The  occasion  marks  initial  nam¬ 
ing  of  a  newspaperman  as  hon¬ 
or  guest. 

4  4  4 

Paul  Deming,  city  editor  of 
the  Texas  City  (Tex.)  Sun,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Texas  City  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  1955-56. 

4  4  4 

John  Paget,  Harrisburg 
bureau  manager  for  United 
Press,  has  been  honored  by 
Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  his  work  in  the  field 
of  journalism.  The  university 
is  presenting  Mr.  Paget  with  a 
citation. 

4  4  4 

JosERH  A.  Leslie  III,  Capital 
and  political  reporter  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
for  the  past  three  years,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

4  4  4 

Louis  E.  Moore,  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  the  Panmun- 
jom  truce  talks  in  Korea,  has 
joined  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  as  a  reporter. 

4  4  4 

Carl  Plain,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ashtabula  (Ohio) 
Star-Beacon,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as  a  fi¬ 
nancial  reporter. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . 


"Where  will  I  get  metal  in  pig  form,  fir?" 


Mrs.  Joy  L.  Drake  has  join¬ 
ed  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Sheridan  (Ore.)  Sun. 

4  4  4 

Charles  Chapman,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald, 
has  joined  the  city  news  staff 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

4  4  4 

John  Varley  of  the  Sulem 
(Ohio)  News  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

4  4  4 

Austin  Tims,  longtime  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express,  has  re¬ 
tired. 

4  4  4 

Mrs.  Catherine  Reiser  has 
resigned  as  woman  page  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American. 

4  4  4 

Stephen  J.  Clapsaddle,  staff 
reporter-photographer  in  the 
Herkimer  bureau  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Daily  Press  for  the  past  13 
years,  has  retired  at  the  age  of 
65  under  provisions  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  pension  program. 
He  is  the  first  Utica  news  staf¬ 
fer  to  take  advantage  of  the 
newly  instituted  retirement 
plan. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Mrs.  Patricia  Porter,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler,  is  re¬ 
signing  that  position  to  open 
her  own  business  as  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  consultant. 
She  served  as  women’s  editor 
for  six  years. 

4  4  4 

Jack  Hagedorn,  former  Cin¬ 


cinnati  Enquirer  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  is  now  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Cincinnati  Grocery 
Manufacturers  Representatives. 

4  4  4 

L.  D.  Berry,  until  recently 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  News,  has  entered  the 
life  insurance  business  in  San 
Antonio. 

(iMtuarg 

Edward  T.  McDonald,  61, 
former  legislative  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord  Newspapers,  in  Albany, 
April  4. 


Bruce  Campbell,  71,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  March  28. 

4  4  4 

Albert  Schumacher,  71,  un¬ 
til  recently  a  part-owner  of  the 
weekly  Mount  Vernon  (Ky.) 
Signal,  April  1. 

4  4  4 

Joseph  M.  Creamer,  42,  copy 
writer  for  the  Kudner  Agency, 
and  former  New  York  Sun  re-‘ 
writeman,  April  4. 

4  4  4 

Mrs.  Fronia  Sexton,  63, 
publisher  of  the  Irontown 
(Ohio)  Courier  who  was  con¬ 
victed  of  embezzling  $114,000 
from  the  Citizens  National 
Bank  which  she  headed,  recent¬ 
ly- 

4  4  4 

Lucien  Stokes  Sanders  Jb.- 
33  associate  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Kosciusko  (Miss.) 
Star-Herald,  recently. 
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Promoters’  First  API 
Seminar  Scheduled 


The  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute’s  first  seminar  for  news¬ 
paper  promotion  executives  will 
get  underway  Monday  (April 
11)  at  Columbia  University. 

Repi'esentatives  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  15  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  will  take  part 
in  the  one-week  program.  As 
with  all  Institute  seminars,  at¬ 
tendance  is  limited  to  27  mem¬ 
bers  to  assure  full  opportunity 
for  questioning  guest  speakers 
and  exchanging  information 
and  ideas. 

The  opening  day  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  public  service  promo¬ 
tion  programs.  Guest  discus¬ 
sion  leaders  will  be  Clarence 
W.  Harding,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Otto  A. 
Silha,  business  managrer  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Later  in  the  week  the  semi¬ 
nar  will  consider  use  of  news¬ 
papers  in  schools,  other  pro¬ 
motion  programs  to  attract  and 
hold  young  readers,  circulation 
promotion,  market  research  and 
readership  surveys,  and  adver¬ 
tising  promotion. 

Speakers  will  include  Ivan 
Veit,  director  of  promotion  and 
research.  New  York  Times; 
Cyrus  H.  Favor,  circulation 
and  promotion  manager,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Sun¬ 
day  Observer-Dispatch;  Newell 
Meyer,  consumer  research  man¬ 
ager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  Bernard  D.  Feld  Jr., 
manager  of  the  promotion  and 
research  department,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post- 
Herald. 

On  two  afternoons  the  semi¬ 
nar  membership  will  be  divided 
into  five  clinic  groups,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circulation  size,  for  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  problems  of 
organizing  and  operating  a 
newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  program  was  planned 
and  will  be  conducted  by  Wal- 
'  ter  Everett,  associate  director 
of  the  Institute. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 
Jacob  Albert,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  promotion  and  research 
director,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

William  V.  Benken,  public 
relations  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News. 

Basil  P,  Caummisar,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  and  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 

William  E.  Coyle,  promotion 
manager,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

'  Evening  Star. 


H.  Ben  Decherd  Jr.,  assis-  | 
tant  to  the  president,  Dallas  J 
(Tex.)  Morning  News.  g 

G.  Richard  Dew,  assistant  | 
to  the  general  manager,  Penn-  g 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  g 
Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  g 
John  W.  Eure,  assistant  to  g 
the  president,  Roanoke  (Va.)  g 
Times  and  World-News.  g 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  II,  g 
business  manager,  Pontiac  g 
(Mich.)  Press.  g 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  promo-  1 
tion  manager,  Bergen  Evening  g 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  ^ 

James  M.  Green,  promotion  g 
department,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  g 
Evening  News.  g 

E.  C.  Hayhow,  publisher,  g 
Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  Newi.  g 
Edward  P.  Kasun,  gen-’ral  g 
promotion  manager  and  fea-  g 
tures  editor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  g 
Press.  g 

Mike  Lapine,  director,  pub-  g 
blic  service  bureau,  Cleveland  g 
(Ohio)  Press.  g 

Frederick  N.  I.owe,  pro-  | 
motion  manager,  Deroit  (Mich.)  g 
Free  Press.  g 

Stephen  Lynch,  head  of  | 
promotion  department,  Boston  H 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler,  g 
John  F.  McGee,  assistant  g 
business  manager.  Charleston  g 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  and  News  S 
and  Courier.  g 

John  T.  McGuire,  circulation  | 
and  promotion  manager.  Nor-  g 
ristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald.  B 
Larry  McKeown,  business  | 
manager,  Watsonville  (Calif.)  g 
Register-Pajaronian.  g 

Deen  C.  Malotte,  promotion  g 
manager,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  B 
Gazette.  g 

Ediv’ard  j.  Reap,  director  of  g 
public  relations,  Los  Angeles  g 
(Calif.)  Times.  g 

Jack  E.  Rbctor,  circulation  M 
promotion  manager.  Daily  Ok-  g 
lahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  g 
Times.  g 

Henry  S.  Reynold  Jr.,  edi-  B 
torial  promotions  director,  Mem-  B 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap-  B 
peal.  g 

George  A.  Scott,  editor,  1 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress.  S 

Alfred  F.  Sorge,  manager  S 
of  promotion  and  research  I 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  B 
and  Daily  News.  B 

Yes  Sprague,  managing  edi-  B 
tor,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times.  1 
Ed  Templin,  general  pro-  B 
motion  manager,  Lexington  1 
(Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader.  I 

John  V.  Waits  Jr.,  promo-  I 
tion  manager,  Washington  I 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News.  a 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Walking  Under  Ladders 

You  say  you’re  not  superstitious?  All  right,  put  your 
little  hand  in  mind  and  we’ll  walk  under  some  ladders. 

One  superstition  holds  that  furnish  is  not  properly 
used  in  the  sense  of  s^lpply;  you  can  furnish  a  home,  the 
argument  runs  (i.e.,  equip  it  with  furniture),  but  you 
cannot  furnish  the  beer  for  a  picnic  (linguistically,  that 
is).  If  this  is  one  of  your  pet  notions,  Webster  has  a 
jolt  for  you.  He  says  the  word  means  “provide  ... 
equip;  fit  out  or  up.’’  A  corollary,  as  a  superstition,  is 
that  furniture  is  what  you  put  in  a  house,  and  furnish¬ 
ings  what  a  men’s  store,  for  example,  sells.  But  fumish- 
mgs  is  correct  in  either  sense. 

And  another:  that  loan  is  not  good  form  as  a  verb. 
That  is,  one  lends  money,  properly  speaking,  rather  than 
loaning  it.  I  myself  prefer  lend,  though  there  is  no  basis 
for  the  prejudice  against  loan.  Loan,  in  fact,  seems  to  be 
gaining  favor.  Part  of  the  explanation  may  be  that  lent, 
the  past  tense  of  lend,  looks  funny,  and  even  wrong,  to 
some  people,  though  of  course  it  is  right  as  rain. 

And  yet  one  more:  that  preventative  is  the  noun,  and 
preventive  the  adjective.  Fact  is,  preventive  is  preferable  \ 
as  both.  Examples:  He  took  preventive  measures;  This 
medicine  is  a  preventive.  Preventative,  said  to  be  an  in-  I 
correct  formation,  gets  thumbs  down  from  both  Fowler 
and  Webster. 

*  *  * 

Helpful  Hints  Department 

The  style  book  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times  leaves  left- 
hand  pages  blank  for  notes  and  addenda,  and  runs  the 
text  only  on  the  right-hand  pages.  The  usual  practice,  I 
if  any  blanks  are  left  at  all,  is  to  put  them  at  the  end. 

The  advantage  of  interspersing  them  through  the  book 
should  be  obvious:  notes  can  be  placed  opposite  the  stuff  I 
they  apply  to,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  entered  at  all  1 
when  the  space  is  handy.  And  it’s  a  good  idea  for  style  B 
books  to  be  loose-leaf,  like  that,  for  instance,  of  the  p 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  to  possess  an  exhaustive  index,  B 
like  that  of  the  New  York  Times.  B 

*  *  *  I 

Newsmen  are  not  inclined  to  be  stuck  up,  but  their  S 
copy  often  is,  what  with  the  sloppy  method  of  handling  B 
paste  that  prevails  in  many  city  rooms.  The  common  1 
practice  is  to  use  tin  cups,  sometimes  rounded  ones,  which  I 
roll  over  easily,  discharging  a  gooey  mess.  The  dauber  B 
is  generally  a  dime-store  paint  brush  whose  sides  must  S 
be  scraped  every  time  it  is  used,  and  even  then  it  usually  B 
drips  blobs  in  the  wrong  places,  because  its  resting-place  p 
betweentimes  is  in  the  paste.  M 

Patience  and  paste  alike  may  be  saved  by  using  J 
library-paste  jars  with  wells  in  the  middle,  together  with  9 
brushes  made  for  the  purpose,  having  stiff  bristles  and  1 
measuring  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  The  covers  § 
that  come  with  the  jars  may  be  thrown  away,  and  the  1 

jars  filled  with  standard  newsroom  paste.  The  brushes,  i 

of  course,  are  kept  in  the  wells.  | 

*  *  *  9 

After  conscientious  search,  the  best  mechanical  sub-  1 
stitute  I  have  been  able  to  find  for  the  ordinary  copy  | 
pencil,  which  is  eternally  needing  sharpening  and  quickly  | 
getting  too  short  to  hold  comfortably,  is  the  all-purpose,  | 
thick-lead  marking  pencil  made  by  the  Scripto  Co.  The  | 
only  hitch  is  that  few  stationers  carry  graphite  leads  | 
for  it,  as  well  as  the  wax  ones  ordinarily  used,  and  so  | 
it  is  necessary  to  write  in  to  the  manufacturer  for  them.  | 
Whether  the  new  liquid-graphite  pencil  announced  by  the  I 
Parker  people  will  offer  any  salvation  for  copydesk  | 
pencil-wielders  remains  to  be  seen.  This  seems  doubtful,  | 
because  it  has  been  described  as  making  only  a  thin  line.  | 
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’Round  Their  Beats 

Live  Wire  Staff  Gets 
Triple-Murder  Story 


Pasco,  Wash. 

The  entire  Columbia  Basin 
(Wash.)  News  staff  had  a  hand 
in  covering  the  story  of  the  16- 
year-old  Pasco  high  school  soph¬ 
omore  who  suddenly  ran  amuck 
killing  a  policeman  and  wound¬ 
ing  his  father  and  grandfather 
in  a  downtown  residential  lot. 

Ron  Taylor,  police  reporter, 
was  hanging  around  the  police 
station  when  the  first  call  came 
through  revealing  that  Richard 
Petersen,  200-pound  teenager, 
had  just  shot  his  grandfather 
Chet  Young  and  his  father,  Pete 
Petersen  in  a  fit  of  rage  after 
an  altercation  about  using  the 
family  car. 

Mr.  Taylor  immediately 
briefed  the  news  desk  where 
Jim  MacLean  was  preparing 
for  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  pa¬ 
per.  Mr.  MacLean  called  Jim 
Spoerhase,  news  editor,  at  his 
home  where  he  was  enjoying  a 
day’s  rest. 

Phones  Hospital 

Mr.  MacLean  phoned  the  local 
hospital  where  Photographer 
Dick  Farris  and  Reporter  Hans 
Knight  were  leisurely  setting 
up  an  Easter  human  interest 
shot.  They  jumped  in  a  car  and 
raced  three  miles  to  the  scene 
in  east  side  Pasco. 

There,  they  met  Mr.  Spoer¬ 
hase  riding  in  the  deputy  sher¬ 
iff’s  car.  Mr.  Taylor  already 
was  in  the  street. 

The  youth,  toting  a  pistol, 
was  still  at  large,  his  grand¬ 
father  moved  to  the  hospital, 
his  father  lying  in  the  street 
barely  conscious.  Police  officers 
were  bending  over  him  when 
Mr.  Taylor  shot  his  first  pic¬ 
ture. 

Then,  like  a  string  of  fire¬ 
crackers,  six  shots  rang  out. 
The  reporters  scurried  for  cov¬ 
er.  Seconds  later,  the  pudgy 
boy  emerged  from  the  alley,  an 
olHcer,  shot  twice,  nudging  him 
along  with  a  half-nelson  grip. 

Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Farris 
went  back  to  the  hospital,  cov¬ 
ered  the  policeman’s  frantic 
fight  for  life,  while  Mr.  Taylor 
doubled  back  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion,  having  officers  and  wit¬ 
nesses  retrace  the  whole  chain 
of  events. 

Mr.  MacLean  on  the  desk 
meanwhile  scrapped  his  page- 
one  makeup  to  make  room  for 
a  full  length  two-column  lead. 


with  mug  shots  of  the  boy’s 
father,  the  mortally-wounded 
officer  and  a  four  column  pic¬ 
ture  by  Mr.  Spoerhase  showing 
the  same  policeman  subduing 
the  young  gunman  while  the 
boy’s  mjther  pleaded  with  the 
deputy  sheriff  not  to  hit  her 
son  with  his  drawn  gun. 

A  five  column  top  cut  show¬ 
ed  young  Petersen  being  led  in¬ 
to  the  police  car  flanked  by  the 
deputy  and  Reporter  Taylor. 

Pagfe  two  carried  several 
sidebars  —  an  ‘I  Was  There’ 
piece  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Spoerhase,  and  a  bystander’s 
view  of  the  scene  by  Mr. 
Knight. 

In  addition,  Staffers  Ted  Van 
Arsdol  and  Stan  Godecke 
rounded  up  quotes  on  the  boy’s 
school  life  and  social  relation¬ 
ships  and  inside  pictures  show¬ 
ed  highway  patrolmen  rushing 
blood  to  the  hospital,  and  a 
closeup  of  the  struggle  amid  the 
cars. 

Cautious  Governor 
Handcuffs  Newsmen 

The  two  dozen  newspaper, 
radio  and  TV  men  covering  the 
prison  rebellion  at  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Penitentiary  in 
Lincoln  battled  not  only  dead¬ 
lines,  but  fatigue  and  a  rigid 
censorship. 

Two  prison  guards  were 
grabbed  by  inmates  of  the  max¬ 
imum  security  building  at  10:30 
a.m.  Sunday  (March  27)  and 
held  for  65  hours.  During  this 
entire  time  only  a  select  few 
photographers  saw  the  prison 
“jail”  and  they  only  for  a  few 
moments. 

A  constant  vigil  was  main¬ 
tained  by  representatives  of  all 
three  wire  services,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Lincoln  Star, 
Lincoln  Journal,  Life  maga¬ 
zine  and  several  radio-TV  sta¬ 
tions. 

Two  room.s — just  within  the 
main  pententiary  building — with 
a  single  telephone  constituted 
the  entire  area  allowed  the 
press.  Absolutely  the  only 
source  of  news  was  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Gov.  Victor  Ander¬ 
son — given  only  at  sporadic 
conferences. 

This  was  brought  home  to  the 
newsmen  pointedly  when  Re¬ 
porter  Roy  Campbell  of  the 
Lincoln  Star  was  ordered  from 


the  prison  after  he  answered 
a  phone  at  4  a.m.  Monday  and 
the  call  turned  out  to  be  from 
the  rebel  convicts.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  sensing  good  copy,  talked 
to  them  for  two  minutes,  re¬ 
peating  what  they  said  to  the 
other  bleary-eyed  reporters. 

Gov.  Anderson,  after  a  stormy 
session,  agreed  to  let  any  of 
the  newsmen  remain  only  after 
all  hands  agreed  to  kill  the 
entire  prisoner  interview. 
United  Press  carried  parts  of 
the  incident,  however. 

Campbell’s  editor  was  called 
by  the  governor  and  told  to 
take  the  reporter  off  the  story 
and  keep  him  off.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  relieved. 

It  was  poker,  smoke,  sleep 
and  sweat  it  out.  For  the  most 
part  it  was  slim  pickings  from 
the  governor’s  handouts.  Every 
attempt  to  enlarge  press  cov¬ 
erage  was  rebuffed  with  “it 
might  endanger  the  hostages.” 

Faced  with  ejection,  the  news¬ 
men  grudgingly  resorted  to  the 
only  thing  left  for  new  “art.” 
They  photographed  each  other 
— asleep,  awake  and  news- 
hungry. 

After  the  release  of  the  host¬ 
ages  was  officially  announced 
by  the  governor  and  the  two 
guards  interviewed,  one  thing 
remained  as  a  prime  picture 
prospect:  the  famished  inmates 
eating  their  first  meal  in  three 
days. 

This  last  picture  request  was 
denied  in  spite  of  the  most 
heated  of  protests  from  the 
long-shackled  newsmen. 

Why?  “It  would  not  be  a 
wise  thing,”  Gov.  Anderson 
said  firmly. 

Fouth  Estate  Kiss 
Makes  Eigen  a  *Bum* 

The  newspaper  game  not 
what  it  used  to  be? 

Reporter  Bill  Reed  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  would 
argue  that  point  all  night.  And 
Mr.  Reed,  though  a  young  man, 
has  had  the  experience  to  back 
up  his  stand. 

Last  week  when  Hollywood 
lovely  Cleo  Moore  came  to  town 
plugging  her  latest  film,  “Wom¬ 
en's  Prison,”  the  Item  city  desk 
handed  Reed  an  assignment  that 
would  make  reporters  of  the 
old  New  York  Graphic  take 
note: 

“Break  Cleo’s  five-minute,  17- 
second  kissing  record.” 

Cleo,  a  blonde  bombshell  who 
hails  from  Louisiana,  set  the 
long-smooch  record  on  a  TV 
appearance  with  announce! 
Jack  Eigen. 

The  star  proved  a  willing 
partner  to  the  idea  and  while 


the  whole  editorial  staff  of  tbe 
Item  looked  on,  she  and  Reed 
kissed  for  a  full  6H  minutes. 

Coverage  of  the  record  kui 
proved  a  Hollywood  p  r  e  s  i 
agent’s  dream:  A  front  page 
first-person  story  penned  by 
Reed;  front  page  picture;  front 
page  observer  story  by  Reporter 
Mary  Crossley;  and  inside  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  smooch  itself. 

Cleo’s  after-kiss  comment 
was:  “Eigen’s  a  bum.” 

Reed’s  observance:  “I  feel 
humble.  I  helped  bring  the  kiss¬ 
ing  championship  to  the  Fourth 
Estate.” 

And  So  to  Bed 

Miami  had  almost  one  too 
many  shootings  for  the  Miami 
Herald  one  day  last  week.  Or 
the  Herald  almost  had  one  too 
few  for  Miami,  depending  on 
how  you  look  at  it. 

Harassed  staff  members  had 
spent  a  busy  afternoon  round¬ 
ing  up  all  the  details  about  a 
17-year-old  youth  who  shot 
down  a  policeman  on  a  busy 
downtown  sidewalk  while  his 
mother  screamed  encourage¬ 
ment.  By  early  evening  the 
story,  sidebars  and  art  seemed 
well  in  hand. 

Then  a  dignified-looking  man 
of  51  came  into  the  news  room, 
nervously  approached  Night 
City  Editor  Arthur  Himbert , 
and  said  he  wanted  to  tell  him 
about  “the  shooting.” 

“We’ve  already  got  a  story 
about  the  shooting,”  Mr.  Him¬ 
bert  told  him.  “In  fact,  we  have 
several  stories.”  Mr.  Himbert, 
still  directing  the  cleanup  on 
the  afternoon  gunplay,  steered 
the  man  quickly  to  Reporter  A1 
Neuharth. 

It  wasn’t  until  10  minutes 
later,  when  Mr.  Himbert 
glanced  up  to  see  the  man  hand 
a  revolver  to  Mr.  Neuharth, 
that  he  suspected  the  truth: 
This  was  a  different  shooting. 

Just  then.  Police  Reporter 
George  Gilbody  called  the  city 
desk  to  tell  Mr.  Himbert  police 
had  a  report  on  the  shooting 
of  a  43-year-old  woman.  He 
said  the  assailant  was  still 
being  sought. 

Mr.  Himbert  put  two  and  two 
together,  got  a  tentative  four 
and  said,  “Better  send  the  cops 
over  here.  We’ve  got  your  man.” 

• 

Heads  Senate  Gallery 

Washington 

Joseph  E.  Wills  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Harold  IL  Berkley. 
Mr.  Wills  has  served  the  gal¬ 
lery  staff  from  messenger  boy 
to  superintendent. 
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By  COURTNEY  C.  BROWN,  Ph.  D. 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Columbia  University 


than  crude  oil  and  its  products. 
Many  advanced  methods  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  have  had  their 
experimental  start  and  later  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  oil  companies.  The 
development  of  workable,  com¬ 
petitive  relationships  among  large 
and  small  companies  within  the 
industry  has  been  a  daily  task. 
Questions  of  national  interest  on 
conservation  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  have  generally  been  an¬ 
swered  successfully  within  the  oil 
industry.  In  its  operations  abroad, 
lessons  have  been  learned  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  diplomacy 
to  complement  our  nation’s  politi¬ 
cal  diplomacy. 

As  a  supplier  of  essential  en¬ 
ergy,  the  petroleum  industry  has 
proved  itself  in  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  . . .  and  promises  an  expanding 
future.  As  an  energizer  of  men’s 
thoughts  and  a  contributor  to  free¬ 
dom,  it  will  continue  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  role. 


e  too 
Miami 
k.  Or 
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Over  the  centuries  man’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  live  better  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enjoy  more  leisure, 
have  been  part  of  his  quest  for 
freedom  to  develop  culturally  and 
politically.  In  earlier  years  the  few 
in  power  usually  secured  this 
freedom  and  leisure  by  enslaving 
the  many.  As  time  has  gone  by, 
alternative  means  of  supplying 
energy  for  man’s  work,  more  com¬ 
patible  with  human  freedom, 
have  been  developed. 

Wind,  animals,  wood,  water, 
coal,  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
have  supplied  the  power  to  make 
our  modem  way  of  hfe  possible. 
The  petroleum  industry  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  proud  place  in  this  pro¬ 
gression  of  sources  of  energy.  In 
the  last  half  century  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  energizing  the  world’s 
work,  and  making  it  more  mobile, 
has  been  spectacular. 

America’s  oil  industry,  with  its 
companies  large  and  small,  with 


its  local,  state,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  operations,  with  its  geol¬ 
ogists,  engineers,  financiers  and 
marketers,  is  a  striking  example  of 
free  men  voluntarily  contributing 
their  talents  and  efforts  to  a  so¬ 
cially  useful  purpose. 

The  ingenuity,  courage  and 
adaptability  of  the  industry  is 
made  possible  by  its  voluntary  na¬ 
ture.  Those  who  are  in  the  indus¬ 
try  are  there  because  they  like  it. 
They  like  the  opportunity  to  be 
right  or  wrong,  to  compete  with 
their  fellows,  to  try  new  ways  of 
doing  things.  And,  of  course,  they 
like  the  just  rewards  a  man  can 
cam  in  the  oil  business. 

Out  of  the  restless  and  insistent 
stirring  that  characterizes  the  pe¬ 
troleum  industry  has  come  more 
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This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  by  outstanding  Americans  on  the  U.S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by 
The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 


Carrier  Boys  Collected 
$90,000  for  Crusade 


As  fund-raising  volunteers  for 
the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  A- 
merican  newspaper  boys  have 
set  an  impressive  new  record. 
In  an  experimental  drive  backed 
by  circulation  managers,  editors, 
and  publishers  of  23  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
boys  raised  nearly  $90,000  in 
contributions,  most  of  it  in  only 
two  days  —  and  final  returns 
are  still  being  tabulated.  Some 
20,000  boys  took  part  in  the 
campaign,  making  calls  on 
2,000,000  subscribers. 

The  largest  returns  came 
from  the  6,0(0  can-iers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  rais¬ 
ed  over  $34,000.  Carrier  boys  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Mirror-Daily  News  were  next 
highest  with  close  to  $18,000  in 
collections. 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  led  the  list  percent¬ 
age-wise  with  an  average  con¬ 
tribution  of  15  cents  per  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  figures  may  change, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  final 
returns. 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 


Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


PUtllSHERS,  INC. 
Rotary  Printing  Spociaiittt 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 


^  2621  West  54lh  Street 

los  Angeles  43,  Californio 

LET’S  DISCUSS  IT  ...  write  fer 
samples  and  prices. 


In  Columbus,  Ohio,  all  three 
of  the  city’s  dailies  took  part 
in  the  drive. 

William  A.  Greene,  National 
Chairman  of  the  1955  Cam¬ 
paign,  called  the  newspaper 
boys’  effort  “one  of  the  most 
gratifying  phases  of  the  entire 
Crusade.” 

“The  patriotic  enterprise  of 
the  American  newspaper  boy 
should  be  an  inspiration  and  an 
example  for  all  of  us,”  Mr. 
Greene  said.  “In  view  of  the 
speed  with  which  this  campaign 
was  organized  and  carried  out, 
the  results  were  remarkable.  It 
proves  again,  if  any  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  American 
newspaperboy  stands  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  not  only  of  youthful  enter¬ 
prise,  but  of  American  patriot¬ 
ism.” 


Each  top  regional  solicitor 
who  took  part  will  receive  a 
Certificate  of  Award. 

The  outstanding  individual 
solicitor  on  each  paper  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  bronze  Crusade  for  Free¬ 
dom  medallion.  Special  awards 
are  being  prepared  for  circula¬ 
tion  managers. 

Two  boys  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  collected  $60  each. 


papers  created  their  own  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  publicity  ma¬ 
terial  for  local  use. 

The  boys  volunteered  at  the 
behest  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

With  only  three  weeks’  pre¬ 
paration,  the  major  solicitation 
took  place  during  the  weekend 
of  Feb.  26. 

The  Crusade  sent  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers  1,741,000  num¬ 
bered  contribution  envelopes  to 
be  distributed  by  the  boys  prior 
to  their  route  collections.  News¬ 
paper  boys  were  instructed  to 
collect  and  return  the  enve¬ 
lopes  whether  they  contained 
contributions  or  not.  The  1955 
Crusade  film  was  sent  to  news¬ 
papers  of  10,000  circulation  or 
more  for  showings  to  the  staff 
and  use  on  local  TV  stations 
and  motion  picture  houses. 

As  a  dress  rehearsal  for  next 
year’s  Crusade  for  Freedom, 
however,  the  campaign  was 
universally  hailed  as  an  out¬ 
standing  success  in  itself,  and 
as  a  unique  contribution  to  pub¬ 
lic  service  fund-raising  appeals. 

Adventure  Strip 
Gets  ISew  Starts 


Supported  by  Ads 
In  each  local  drive,  the  boys 
were  supported  by  their  papers 
with  ads,  editorials,  and  pro¬ 
motion  features.  Most  papers 
ran  a  full-page  ad  prepared  for 
the  drive  by  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom  headquarters,  which 
was  reprinted  and  distributed  on 
the  routes  prior  to  the  day  the 
collections  were  made.  Other 


more  sales  at  less  cost 
with  the  NEWS  VENDOR 


Cost  of  the  machine  was  $200. 
According  to  Gazette  Publisher 
Robert  L.  Smith,  several  other 
machines  will  be  installed  at 
newsstands  throughout  southern 
and  central  West  Virginia.  The 
restaurant  machine  has  increas¬ 
ed  sales  markedly. 


The  Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  has  used  a  comic  (historical 
adventure)  strip  successfully  in 
a  campaign  for  circulation. 

Capitalizing  on  the  fact  that 
the  Provo  area  is  the  setting 
for  a  new  episode  in  Dan’l  Hale, 
the  adventure  strip  created  by 
Norman  Marsh,  the  Herald  used 
the  new  feature  to  obtain  107 
new  starts  in  a  one-week  drive. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper 
placed  25  complimentary  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  schools  of  Utah 
County,  which  took  advantage 
of  the  Herald’s  offer  to  furnish 
the  paper  so  that  Dan’l  Hale 
could  be  used  as  supplementary 
material  by  history  classes. 

Cartoonist  Marsh  worked 
closely  with  the  Herald  in  the 
promotion.  He  furnished  art 
work  and  part  of  the  copy  for 
a  full-page  ad  which  the  Herald 
published  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  start  of  the  new  Dan’l 
Hale  episode. 

Simultaneously,  the  Herald 
sent  letters  to  all  schools  in  the 
paper’s  circulation  area  (Utah 
County)  and  used  some  front 
pag''  space  for  additional  pro¬ 
motion.  Carrier  boys  obtained 
the  new  starts  during  a  one- 
week  period  during  which  they 
used  Dan’l  Hale  for  their  sales 
pitch. 


Old  Debt  Paid 

A  conscientious  former  car 
rier  of  the  old  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald  has  finally  “paid  up”  a 
59-year-old  bill  he  forgot  until 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Willie  Everett,  now  a  resident 
of  Arizona,  in  1896  sold  the 
Herald  in  the  village  of  Lev- 


anna. 

Last  week,  he  sent  James  M. 
Armstrong,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal, 
a  check  for  $10.29  with  the  over 
due  bill  for  $1.80.  Inclosed  with 
the  check  was  the  following 
letter: 

“In  going  through  some  old 
papers,  letters,  etc.,  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way,  I  came  across 
the  inclosed  bill  to  the  Levanna 
Agency  for  papers  to  me  for 
March  21  to  May  16,  1896. 

“Statement  indicates  that  the 
papers  for  March  21  to  and  in 
eluding  April  11,  1896,  were 
paid  for,  leaving  the  corrected 
balance  of  $1.80  still  due  you. 

“Recollection  is  that  I  never 
received  any  tracer  from  you 
for  the  unpaid  balance,  so  here 
you  are;  principal,  $1.80,  inter 
est  at  3  per  centum  compounded 
annually  for  59  years,  $8.49 
for  a  total  of  $10.29.” 

Mr.  Arm.strong  said  he  plans 
to  return  the  check,  explaining 
that  the  newspaper’s  records  do 
not  go  back  that  far. 


Another  at  7c 

The  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  is 
the  third  Pennsylvania  daily  to 
boost  its  price  from  5c  to  7c  in 
recent  weeks.  The  home-delivery 
rate  goes  up  from  30c  to  40c  a 
week. 


Heads  ABC  Research 

Chica(M 

Venion  Hanson,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Publishers 
Statement  Division  of  the  Audit 
Bui’eau  of  Circulations’  auditing 
department,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly-created  position  of 
research  director.  D.  E.  Hand 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Mr. 
Hanson  as  manager  of  the  Pub 
lisher’s  Statement  Division. 


New,  Modern  Design  •  New  Low 
Price  •  Quality  Construction 
Easy  To  Operate 
write  for  full  particulars 
MILWAUKEE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  lee. 
1737  N.  Palmer  St.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wise. 


Machine  Sales  Up  Ohio  Daily  to  7c 

An  automatic  vending  ma-  Mansfield,  Ohio 

chine  was  installed  recently  by  The  News-Journal  has  in- 
the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  creased  its  price  from  5c  to  7c 
in  a  restaurant  on  the  West  for  weekday  editions,  the  first 
Virginia  Turnpike  at  Beckley.  raise  in  nine  years. 
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It  takes  two  kinds  of  POWER 


...  to  keep  them  flying! 

It  takes  tremendous  power  to  fly  faster  than  the  speed  of  Wv 
sound.  It  takes  unfailing  electric  power,  too  .  . .  racing  with 
the  speed  of  light  to  operate  the  complex  mass  of  electronic 
instruments  and  control  devices  packed  within  the  sleek 
skin  of  modern  military  aircraft. 

It’s  this  vital  kind  of  power  that  is  provided  by  Federal 
airborne  direct-current  power  supplies  .  .  .  rugged,  <lepend- 
able  rectifier  units  made  by  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Company,  division  of  IT&T ...  another  of  the  many  IT&T 
important  contributions  to  aircraft  efficiency  and  safety  re-  INTIRNATM 
lied  upon  by  major  aircraft  manufacturers. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 
67  Broad  St.,  Now  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Court  Pix  Permitted 
After  Editor’s  Plea 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Agreed  that  demonstrations 
and  letters  of  protest  and  or¬ 
ganizational  pressures  have 
lowered  the  barriers  to  court¬ 
room  photography,  the  right 
approach  to  the  judge  doesn’t 
hurt  either. 

This  was  evident  recently  in 
Galena,  Ill.,  where  a  judge  pre¬ 
siding  over  a  court  serving  this 
tri-state  area  (Iowa,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin)  permitted  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  first  time,  and 
seemed  glad  he  had  made  so 
bold. 

A  manslaughter  case  was 
coming  up,  and  Bob  Beasley, 
writer-photographer  for  the 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph 
Herald,  had  taken  several  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  old  courthouse  and 
courtroom  for  a  feature  story 
that  ran  a  week  before  the 
trial  began. 

Packaged  Persuasion 

Harry  Slichter,  managing 
editor  of  the  Telegraph-Herald, 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  Judge 
Robert  Bracken  of  the  15th 
Judicial  Circuit.  He  enclosed 
the  pictures  Bob  had  made  and 
an  E&P  clipping  telling  of 
photo  coverage  of  a  murder 
trial  in  Arizona.  The  judge 
received  the  package  of  persua- 
tion  half  an  hour  before  the 
trial  opened. 

“For  years,’’  Mr.  Slichter 
said  in  his  letter,  “newspapers 
have  wanted  to  give  their  read¬ 
ers  camera  as  well  as  word  pic¬ 
tures  of  our  courts  in  action. 
For  years,  jurists  have  properly 
barred  press  cameras  with  their 
flashbulbs  and  other  distracting 
equipment. 

“But  finally  photography  has 
come  of  age;  has  achieved  the 
technical  maturity  to  allow  it 
to  go  into  a  courtroom  without 
disturbing  vital  activities  there. 

“We  hope  you  will  permit 
our  photographer.  Bob  Beasley, 
to  bring  his  camera  into  your 
court  today.  He  will  use  a  small 
camera,  will  not  move  from  his 
press  table  seat,  will  not  use 
flash  lamps,  will  not  be  either 
objectionably  furtive  or  obtru¬ 
sive. 

“All  we  seek  is  a  chance.  If, 
at  any  time,  you  feel  the  cam¬ 
era  is  distracting,  we  will  stop 
using  it.  But  pictures,  we  feel, 
will  give  the  public  in  this  area 
a  further  understanding  and 


deeper  respect  for  this  court 
and  its  proceedings. 

“We  think  that  the  public 
deserves  a  chance  to  see  such 
pictures.” 

The  judge  apparently  thought 
so,  too.  Previously,  he  had 
denied  permission  for  pictures, 
but  when  he  read  the  letter, 
studied  the  photos  and  judi¬ 
ciously  weighed  the  contents  of 
the  clipping,  he  told  the  news¬ 
paper  to  go  ahead,  and  even  let 
Bob  move  to  a  bailiff’s  chair  so 
he  would  have  a  better  vantage 
point.  The  cameraman  got 
many  excellent  informal  shots. 

When  the  trial  was  over,  Mr. 
Slichter  said  in  an  editorial: 

“The  Telegraph-Herald  com¬ 
pliments  Judge  Bracken  for  his 
broadmindedness,  fairness  and 
good  judgment  in  allowing  real 
photography  to  take  its  place 
beside  the  word  pictures  in  the 
coverage  of  a  court  trial.” 

The  judge  replied: 

“If  courtroom  pictures  are 
handled  like  they  were  in  this 
case,  I  can’t  see  any  reason  in 
the  world  why  they  shouldn’t 
be  allowed  in  any  open  court.” 

Crime  Fighter 

In  the  future,  Tom  Meanley 
may  be  more  cautious  about 
the  passengers  he  picks  up.  Last 
one  might  have  cost  him  his 
life. 

Tom,  grandson  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  is  a  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Seimitar.  The  other  day 
he  was  having  dinner  at  his 
farm,  12  miles  from  Memphis, 
when  the  phone  rang. 

A  Negress,  tenant  on  a  near¬ 
by  farm,  shouted  into  Tom’s 
ear  that  somebody  “has  done 
shot  Uncle  Charley  and  is  gun¬ 
ning  for  me.”  Uncle  Charley, 
90  years  old,  lived  at  the  same 
address. 

Tom  called  the  sheriff,  then 
drove  to  the  scene,  with  his 
wife  and  her  daughter  follow¬ 
ing  in  another  car.  Enroute,  he 
saw  a  Negro  running  along  the 
road.  He  stopped,  told  the  man 
what  had  happened  and  asked 
him  to  get  in. 

The  Negro  was  hesitant,  but 
after  urging  from  Tom  climbed 
aboard.  When  they  got  to  the 
farm.  Uncle  Charley  was  dying. 
Tom  told  his  passenger  to  roll 
old  Charley  in  a  blanket. 
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At  this  point,  Tom’s  step¬ 
daughter  asked  the  victim  who 
had  shot  him.  Painfully,  Uncle 
Charley  managed,  “Frank  shot 
me.”  Frank  was  the  man  Tom 
had  picked  up,  running  from  the 
crime.  “Yes,  I  did  it,”  Frank 
said. 

^Charming*  Publicity 

Famed  Conductor  Leopold 
Stokowski  hit  a  crescendo  of 
emotion  here  last  week  after 
pictures  of  his  sons  were  taken 
without  his  consent  and  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

The  Herald  reported  Mr.  Sto¬ 
kowski  as  saying: 

“The  Herald  photographer 
misrepresented  himself.  He  in¬ 
dicated  to  the  boys’  nurse  that 
he  was  a  tourist  from  Detroit 
just  snapping  pictures  of  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  beach. 

“I’m  not  being  unreasonable 
about  forbidding  pictures  of  the 
boys.  I  want  them  to  grow  up 
simply  like  other  children  and 
not  be  self  conscious  of  cameras 
and  their  pictures  in  the  papers 
and  magazines.” 

It  concluded :  “The  Herald  re¬ 
ceived  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments  about  the  charm  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  Stokowski 
children.” 

Bair  Retires 

Ralph  B.  Bair,  dapper  72- 
year-old  photographer  for  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Poet,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  fold  his  camera  and 
silently  steal  away  with  his 
negatives. 

He  retires  May  1.  The  vet¬ 
eran  has  spent  more  than  50 
years  in  the  business.  He  began 
as  a  cartoonist  in  1903  with  the 
Rocky-Mountain  News,  switch¬ 
ing  over  to  photography  the 
next  year. 

In  1910  Mr.  Bair  joined  the 
old  Kansas  City  Post.  His 
career  with  the  Denver  Post 
started  in  1920. 

Well,  ril  Be  a... 

Doubtin’  Thomases  were  given 
first-hand  proof  that  photogra¬ 
phers  with  modern  equipment 
can  take  pictures  in  courtrooms 
without  causing  a  ripple  of  dis¬ 
turbance. 

The  technique  was  demonstra¬ 
ted  for  members  of  the  Dade 
County  Junior  Bar  Association 
in  one  of  a  series  of  programs 
intended  to  clarify  the  role  of 
newspapermen  in  courtrooms. 

During  the  discussion.  Jay 
Spencer,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  photographer,  shot  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Walter  H.  Beckham  Jr., 
president  of  the  association  and 
three  other  participants  in  the 
program. 

Thirty  minutes  later.  Chief 


Photographer  Ed  Pierce,  of  the 
News,  handed  the  dried,  11  by 
14  inch  print  to  Mr.  Beckham, 
who,  until  then,  didn’t  know  ht 
had  been  photographed. 

Mr.  Pierce  explained  that  the 
stunt  was  done  to  prove  that 
the  American  Bar  Association 
rule  against  taking  pictures  in 
courtrooms  is  out-of-date.  Mr. 
Beckham  conceded  that  “I  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  know  anyone  took 
my  picture.  You  can  tell  that 
from  looking  at  it.” 

In  a  vivid  demonstration  illus¬ 
trating  conditions  which  proba¬ 
bly  caused  the  ban  on  press 
photographers  25  years  ago,  Mr. 
Pierce  fired  a  charge  of  flash 
powder  of  the  type  used  then 
and  it  filled  the  room  with 
smoke. 

• 

Temple  Elected 
By  Indiana  AP 

INDIANAPOUS 

Bruce  Temple,  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  HercUd-Telephons, 
was  elected  president  of  Indiana 
Associated  Press  at  the  annual 
spring  conference  in  Marion. 

He  succeeds  Drysdale  Bran¬ 
non,  managing  editor  of  the 
Marion  Chronicle. 

James  E.  Rasmusen,  news 
editor  of  the  Gary  Post  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  elected  vicepresident, 
and  W.  P.  MacDonald,  Indiana¬ 
polis  bureau  chief,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  secretary-treasurer. 

More  than  75  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  at  which 
Ernest  B.  Vaccaro,  former  AP 
White  House  correspondent, 
spoke. 

William  Palmer,  Indianapolu 
News,  led  the  list  of  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  the  photo  contest.  He 
won  first  in  spot  news  and  s^ 
quence  pictures  and  a  third  in 
sports  pictures.  He  also  was 
named  sweepstakes  winner  and 
received  the  Bushemi  award 
contributed  by  the  Gary  Post 
Tribune. 

Other  winners:  Sports  — 
Frank  Fisse,  Indianapolis  Star. 

Feature  —  Maurice  Burnett, 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Spot  news,  amateur,  —  Bill 
Scifres,  Indianapolis  Star. 

Sports,  amateur  —  Robert  J. 
Early,  Indianapolis  Star. 

Feature,  amateur — Carl  Pur¬ 
cell,  Indiana  Daily  Student. 

• 

Alice  in  Colorland 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

A  four-column  photograph  of 
three  characters  from  “Alice 
In  Wonderland”  was  published 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  March  31  as  the 
first  example  of  full-color  pho¬ 
tography  in  news  features. 
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“The  world's  most  promising 
technoiogical  revolution” 


Thh  WORD  “electronics,”  Symboliz¬ 
ing  the  science  and  industry  surrounding 
the  electron  tube,  became  a  part  of  the 
American  vocabulary  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  forerunner  of  the  Electronics 
industry  was  the  radio  manufacturing  and 
broadcasting  business  prior  to  World  War 
II.  Then  the  war  brought  the  magic  eye 
of  radar  and  other  electronic  equipment, 
and  the  public  became  aware  of  that  new 
word  .  .  .  “electronics.” 

Today,  the  Electronics  industry  is  a 
39 ,000, 000, 000  industry — counting  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  military  electronics,  com¬ 
mercial  electronics,  broadcasting,  and  re¬ 
lated  areas.  There  is  every  indication 
that  within  5  or  6  years  it  will  be  a 
315,000,000,000  industry.  And  it  will  keep 
right  on  climbing. 

No  other  major  industry  will  grow  that 
fast  by  1960.  The  Electronics  industry 


has  been  described,  truly,  as  world's 
most  promising  technological  revolution." 

The  Armed  Services  are  by  far  the 
largest  customers  of  the  Electronics  in¬ 
dustry.  The  electron  tube  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  modern  military  force — in  com¬ 
munications,  navigation, gunnery  systems, 
guided  missiles,  etc.  Not  far  behind  is 
television,  whose  growth  in  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  been  unprecedented. 

In  the  years  to  come.  Electronics  will 
become  more  and  more  firmly  a  part  of 
commerce  and  industry,  especially  in  com¬ 
puters^  the  amazing  machines  which  give 
new  breadth  to  man’s  brains  and  hands. 

The  future  of  Electronics  has  no  horizon. 
Scientists  ajid  engineers  throughout 
Sylvania  are  constantly  finding  new  and 
better  ways  to  put  Electronics  to  work. 
They  are  keeping  an  eye  to  the  future — 
assuring  constant  progress  in  the  years  ahead. 


r  SYLVANIA  ^ 


Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc.  •  1740  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  Sylvania  Electric  (Canada)  Ltd.,  University  Tower  Building,  Montreal 
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PROMOTION 


Written  50  Years  Ago 
Ifs  A  Sermon  for  Today 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


BONNY  IDEA — Nev  Williams,  publisher  of  fhe  semi-weekly  Winkler 
County  News  at  Kermit,  Tex.,  beams  between  two  local  models— 
Gwynnelle  Moore  and  Glynda  Doss — at  the  end  of  an  Eastern  Bonnet 
contests  in  which  there  were  ISO  entries.  Hats  had  to  be  made  of 
paper,  much  of  it  supplied  by  the  newspaper. 


failed.  Newspaper  Promotion  Associ-  year,  NNPA  published  a  hand-  all  newspapers  as  well  as  for 

That  is  a  pregnant  paragraph  ation  will  open  its  25th  anni-  book  on  newspaper  research  de-  his  own. 

that  could  have  been  written  versary  convention.  Presiding  as  voted  to  that  theme.  And  this  For  example,  recent  ads  he 

yesterday.  It  was  written  over  president  will  be  Clifford  A.  year  at  its  convention  NNPA  has  run  stress  the  fact  that 

50  years  ago  It  appears  in  a  Shaw,  promotion  manager  of  will  publish  a  handbook  on  “the  most  profitable  way  to 

volume  titled  “Half  a  Century  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  newspaper  promotion  devoted  to  cover  any  market  is  through 

with  the  Providence  Journal,”  To  him  this  quotation  is  an  that  same  theme.  newspapers.” 

published  in  1904  to  commemor-  article  of  faith.  It  sums  up  this  way:  money 

ate  the  50  years  that  Henry  R.  Indeed,  it  is  an  article  of  is  marvelous,  but  brains  are  bet- 
Davis,  then  secretary  of  the  faith  to  NNPA.  Its  members  ter.  And  if  you’re  using  yours, 

company,  had  spent  with  the  have  long  had  to  depend  more  you’ll  be  at  that  NNPA  meet- 

Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  on  brains  than  on  bucks  for  ing. 

Bulletin.  successful  promotions.  Only  last  ^  . 

Growth 

Two  promotions  at  hand  use 
novel  approaches  to  get  across 
the  idea  of  growth. 

From  Weekend,  the  Canadian 
supplement,  comes  a  broadside 
that  starts  out  as  a  tiny  folder 
with  a  tree  on  its  cover  and 
ends  up  big  enough  to  cover 
your  desk.  The  tree,  naturally, 
grows  with  each  unfolding.  And 
with  each  unfolding,  represent¬ 
ing  each  year  since  Weekend’s 


Top  100 

The  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch 
and  Rock  Island  Argus,  having 
attained  84th  position  among  U. 
S.  metropolitan  markets,  are 
advertising  themselves  this  year 
as  “one  of  the  first  100  mar¬ 
kets.”  Currently  in  the  mails  is 
an  8-page  market  data  folder 
that  places  the  Quad-Cities 
(includes  East  Moline  and  Da¬ 
venport,  Iowa)  in  that  charmed 
circle. 


Yes  Indeed!! 


THE  INFLUX  OF  MAIL  in  response  +o  Editor  & 
Publisher  Classified  Ads— covering  all  classifica¬ 
tions,  too— 


PRO  VES 

That  these  weeks  leading  up  to  the  A.N.P.A. 
CONVENTION  (April  25  thru  April  28)  ARE 
Busy  Ones. . . . 

There  Are  Many  Fine  offers  in  Current  Classi¬ 
fied  Pages  . . . 


If  you  don't  see  what  you  want — YOUR  OWN 
Classified  Ad  Can  Help  You! 

Send  Your  Schedule  NOWl 


Rtmembet — Ads  ordered  to  appear  April  30  will  be  automatically  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Bulldog  Convention  issue  of  April  28  at  NO  Extra  CostI 
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Saturday's 


ighty  busy  boy 

in  New  England 


Lawyers!  Laborers!  Merchants!  Chiefs!  They’re 
reversing  the  U,  S.  trend  to  more  leisure  time 
all  over  industrious  New  England  .  .  .  putting  in 
a  full  week’s  work  in  office  and  factory,  then 
knocking  themselves  out  with  do-it-yourself  projects 
over  the  week-end.  But  the  results  are  making 
New  England  look  good  all  over.  .  .  . 


Lumber  yards,  building  materials  and  hardware 
stores  are  grossing  near  $600  million  annually  .  .  . 
last  year,  total  retail  sales  topped  the  $10  billion 
mark.  Per  capita,  N.  E.’s  six  States  are  showing 
their  heels  to  every  region  in  the  nation  in 
earnings,  savings  and  spending.  And  they’re  creat¬ 
ing  a  whale  of  a  market  for  you  en  route. 


Their  amazing  recovery  has  confounded  the  ex¬ 
perts  .  .  .  new  industries  have  been  introduced 
throughout  the  area,  old  ones  expanded  on  more 
solid  footing  .  .  .  factory  outputs  at  peak  levels, 
along  with  road  construction,  home  building  and 
population  growth.  And  so  good  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  picture.  New  York’s  governor  is  using  New 
England  as  a  model  to  lick  joblessness  in  his  own 
State. 


Like  to  spark  your  sales  with  some  of  this 
Yankee  dynamism?  Then  come  on  up  and  seU 
’em  ...  in  the  market  place  where  Saturday’s  man 
(and  woman,  too)  shops  every  day  of  the  week. 
You’ll  be  a  busy  boy  yourself  when  those  orders 
start  rolling  in  .  .  .  with  a  little  push  from  these 
New  England  Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Banior  Daily  News  (M).  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribone  (E).  War-  CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  ^ntinncl  (E). 

VERMONT — Barra  Times  (E).  Bennini-  cuter  Teleoram  and  Evening  Gazette  Bridgeport  Post  (S).  Bridgeport  Post¬ 
ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Fru  Press  (M&E),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S).  Telegram  (M&E).  Bristol  Press  (E). 

(M).  Rutland  Herald  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Danbury  News-Timu  (E).  Hartford 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader  Courant  (M).  Hartford  Courant  (S), 

Boston  Globe  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  &  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  Hartford  Times  (E).  Meriden  Record- 

Timu  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  E&S).  Journal  (M&E).  New  BriUin  Herald  (E). 

ntchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Paw-  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 

(E),  Haverhill  GazMe  (E),  Lawrence  tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E).  Torrington 

Eagle-Tribune  (M&E).  Lynn  Item  (E).  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M).  Register  (E).  Waterbury  Republican  & 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 

krkshirc  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E).  (M&S). 


\ 


Pulitzer  Jr, 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


lisher  of  the  newspaper.  The 
younger  man  participated  in 
policy  decision,  spent  long  hours 
in  conference  with  his  father 
and  was  shown  the  correspond¬ 
ence  his  father  conducted. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  was  made 
a  director  of  the  company  in 
January  1937,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1939.  He  was  named  as¬ 
sociate  editor  Oct.  25,  1948. 

He  was  named  one  of  the 
three  trustees  of  the  Newspaper 
Trust  in  1939,  following  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  Ralph  Pu¬ 
litzer. 

Student  of  Art 
His  spare  time,  he  said,  is 


mer  Louise  Vauclain,  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jac¬ 
ques  Leonard  Vauclain.  Her  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  Samuel 
Matthews  Vauclain,  was  one¬ 
time  board  chairman  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  j 
stock  of  the  Pulitzer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  is  held  by  the  News¬ 
paper  trust,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  will  of  the  first 
Joseph  Pulitzer.  Trustees  of 
that  trust  are  Herbert  Pulit¬ 


(  Advertisemm] 


From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


zer.  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  a  brother  1 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pulitzer;  Joseph  j 
Pulitzer  Jr.,  and  Hentschell.  j 
A  minority  stockholder  is  a  | 
voting  trust,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1950  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuity  of  management.  Shares 
owned  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr. 
are  deposited  in  that  trust 


Uses  His  Head,  Saves  His  Fei 


devoted  largely  to  the  study  Its  trustees  are  the  chief  execu- 
and  collecting  of  contemporary  tive  officer  of  the  newspaper, 
art.  He  owns  an  internationally-  Hen*sche11,  Managing  Editor 
known  collection,  which  has  Raymond  L.  Crowley;  Dell  B. 
been  the  subject  of  many  news-  Stafford,  treasurer  of  the  corn- 
paper  and  magazine  articles  pany.  and  John  G.  Jackson, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  New  York,  attorney  for  the 
He  is  not  a  painter  or  sculptor,  Pulitzer  family, 
however. 


He  majored  in  fine  arts  at 
Harvard  and  is  now  a  memhar 
of  a  university  committee  which 
inspects  and  supervises  the  de¬ 
partment  of  fine  arts  and  Fogg 
Museum  at  Harvard.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  St.  Louis  Sym¬ 
phony  Society. 

Many  of  the  works  of  art  he 
owns  have  been  shown  in  pub¬ 
lic  exhibitions.  Although  he  has 
been  approached  frequently  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  control  of  the  St.  Louis  City 
Art  Museum,  he  has  consistent¬ 
ly  declined  because  of  a  fear 
that  that  position  might  conflict 
with  the  requirements  of  edi¬ 
torial  independence. 

Observers  have  noted  that  his 
interest  in  the  arts  parallels 
that  of  his  grandfather,  the 
first  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  be¬ 
queathed  $1,000,000  each  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  and  to  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  -  Symphony  Soci¬ 
ety. 

Served  in  Navy 

He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Re¬ 
serve,  on  destroyer  duty  and 
later  in  Naval  Intelligence, 
from  1942  to  1945. 

He  married  Miss  Louise  Vau¬ 
clain  June  2,  1939.  They  have 
one  son,  Joseph  Pulitzer  IV, 
who  was  bom  Dec.  21,  1949. 
The  family  home  is  at  4903  Per¬ 
shing  avenue. 

Mr.  Pulitzer’s  wife,  the  for- 


Pension  Plan  Trustee 
Another  stockholder  is  the 
St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.,  as 
trustee  for  the  Joseph  Pulitzer 
Pension  Plan,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  retired 
employes  of  the  newspaper  and 
its  radio  and  television  stations, 
KSD  and  KSD-TV. 

Qualifying  shares  are  held  by 
the  directors  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company.  They  are  Jo'^eph 
Pulitzer  Jr.;  George  M.  Bur- 
bach,  secretary  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  general  manager  of 
KSD  and  KSD-TV;  G.  E.  Car- 
vell  circulation  manager;  Crow¬ 
ley;  Hentschell;  Fred  F.  Row- 
den,  advertising  manager;  Sam 
J.  Shelton,  assistant  to  the  pub- 
li.sher,  and  Stafford. 

Mr.  Hentschell  has  been  with 
the  Post-Dispatch  since  1941 
and  has  keen  in  the  newspaper 
business  since  1917. 

He  came  to  the  Post-Dispatch 
f  om  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he 
had  been  production  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pio¬ 
neer  Press.  He  designed  and  su- 
pervi.'ed  construction  of  the 
Post  Dispatch’s  new  mechanic"! 
annex  here,  and  in  1942  be¬ 
came  production  manager  of  the 
Po.st-Dispatch. 

On  Feb.  2,  1949,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager,  and 
was  named  a  trustee  of  the 
Newspaper  Trust  July  9,  1954. 

Tribute  by  Directors 
The  directors  of  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  adopted  unani- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Nobody  around  here  can  remember 
when  Pop  Turner  wasn’t  our  town’s 
postman.  He  must  have  been  toting 
that  big,  heavy  mailsack  since  Pony 
Express  days. 

Thafs  why  ifs  sometimes  a  shock 
to  see  him  these  days  pulling  his  mail- 
bag  around  in  what  they  call  a  caddy 
cart''— a  sort  of  light  wagon  that  golf¬ 
ers  use  so  they  don't  have  to  carry 
their  clubs. 

“Folks  sometimes  holler  ‘fore’  at 
me  and  ask  me  how  my  game  is,”  Pop 
reports,  “but  I’m  not  ashamed  to  learn 
something  new.  Just  wish  I’d  thought 
about  these  golf  gadgets  years  ago!” 

From  where  I  sit,  it's  good  to  see 
someone  come  up  with  a  new  wrinkle 
—keeps  us  from  feeling  too  regimented. 
For  instance,  perhaps  you've  always 
felt  that  hot  milk  is  the  only  thing  to 
drink  at  bedtime.  Then  someday  you 
meet  a  fellow  who  prefers  a  cold  glass 
of  beer.  Well,  that's  his  choice— and 
certainly  he's  entitled  to  it.  We  can't 
expect  everyone  to  follow  our  old 
habits  to  the  **letter." 
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SHK'S  TRAVBLINO  IN 

America's  Finest  Car 


SHK'S  RIDING  WITH  THB 

World's  Best  Driver 
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Pulitzer  Jr, 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

mously  today  the  following  ex¬ 
pression  of  tribute  to  the  late 
Mr.  Pulitzer: 

“We  the  directors  of  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Publishing  Company  have 
lost  an  inspiring  leader  and  a 
beloved  friend  in  the  death  on 
March  30,  1955,  of  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer,  who  served  faithfully  for 
43  years  as  president  of  the 
company  and  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

“In  our  close  a.ssociation  with 
him  in  the  management  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  its  affiliated 
radio  and  television  stations 


pression  of  our  grief  and  esteem 
and  of  our  pride  in  his  achieve¬ 
ments  be  adopted  as  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  that  it  be  inscribed  in  the 
records  of  The  Pulitzer  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  and  that  a  copy 
be  given  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ed¬ 
gar  Pulitzer,  his  devoted  wife.” 

Expression  of  Confidence  | 

The  directors  also  adopted  the  I 
following  resolution  expressing  | 
confidence  in  Joseph  Pulitzer  ; 
Jr.: 

“Resolved,  that  the  members  j 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of , 
the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com- j 
pany  extend  to  Joseph  Pulitzer  j 
Jr.,  the  new  President  of  the ' 
Company,  sincere  assurances  of 


IMBLIM  OF  CONFIDINCI 

StaUstlcs  show :  if  all  motor¬ 
ists  followed  same  rules  as 
Greyhound  drivers,  high¬ 
ways  would  be  ff  Umes  safer  I 


KSD  and  KSD-TV,  we  recognize 
the  intense  dedication  to  the 
public  welfare  and  the  outstand¬ 
ing  integrity  which  he  brought 
to  the  direction  of  these  enter¬ 
prises,  guided  as  he  always  was 
by  the  principles  of  the  plat¬ 
form  for  the  Post-Dispatch 
which  was  laid  down  by  his 
father,  the  founder. 

Thoughtfulness  Cited 

“We  have  recognized,  too,  the 
thoughtfulness  and  considera¬ 
tion  which  he  constantly  dis¬ 
played  in  his  associations  and 
relations  with  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers. 

“Rising  above  our  grief  is  the 
glowing  satisfaction  which  we 
have  in  the  living  institutions 
which  are  shining  monuments  to 
his  industry,  his  integrity,  his 
high  journalistic  ability  and  his 
purpose  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 

“We  request  that  this  ex- 


their  loyal  co-operation  and  of 
their  intention  to  be  guided,  as 
in  the  past,  by  the  platform  of 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
this  resolution  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Company,  as 
a  lasting  record  of  these  assur¬ 
ances  and  as  an  expression  of 
the  complete  confidence  in  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  as  President 
of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  as  Editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.” 

Known  As  ‘J.  P.  Jr.’ 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  becomes 
head  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
radio  and  television  affiliates 
a  little  over  a  month  before  he 
becomes  42  years  old  on  May 
13. 

He  assumes  the  P-D  editor¬ 
ship  in  the  paper’s  77th  year. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


Horo's  th«  way  Greyhound 
is  introducing  a  new  era  of  low- 
cost  luxury  travel.  Already, 
about  one-third  of  the  Grey¬ 
hound  fleet  is  made  up  of  the 
superb  new  Scenicruiser  (with 
raised  observation  deck  and 
complete  washroom),  and  its 
companion  coach,  the  Highway 
Traveler.  Both  offer  vibration- 
less  Air  Suspension  Ride,  air 
conditioning,  six-foot  pano¬ 
ramic  windows,  improved 
luggage  space,  and  deeply- 
cushioned  reclining  easychairs. 


by  Greyhound ! 


Publishers,  Distributors!  Greyhound  Package  Express 

solves  problems  of  time,  handling,  costs.  Same- 
day  service  to  many  nearby  points.  Direct  service 
to  all  parts  of  America.  Amazingly  low  rates. 


FROM  THE  GROUND  UP  Joseph  Pulitzsr  Jr.,  now  42,  has  bean  laarn- 
ing  how  to  run  tha  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  nearly  20  years.  In 
this  picture  he  is  seen  in  the  press  room  with  Charles  J.  Hantschell, 
business  manager  and  a  trustee.  Mr.  Hantschell  formerly  was  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 


A  Son^s  Pledge 

The  Tides  of  Time 

A  flame  of  integrity  was  extinguished  at  the  death  of  my 
father,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  but  its  light  will  always  radiate  to 
newspaper  men  of  conscience  everywhere. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  was  devoted  to  the  journalistic  command¬ 
ments  written  in  1907  by  my  grandfather,  the  first  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  and  carried  daily  as  the  platform  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 
These  words  are  a  monument  of  granite  which  the  tides  of  time 
will  never  efface. 

Guided  by  the  platform,  my  father  exerted  all  the  skill,  con¬ 
viction,  imagination,  force  and  courage  with  which  he  was 
unusually  endowed  to  make  the  Post-Dispatch  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  mankind.  He  never  made  a  mean  decision;  on  the 
contrary,  his  generosity  of  mind  and  heart  made  him  a  shining 
guardian  of  my  grandfather’s  ideals. 

•  •  • 

Inspiration  alone  cannot  move  stones;  so  my  father  achieved 
his  distinction  by  inspiration  conveyed  to  loyal  men  and  women. 
The  Post-Dispatch  is  fortunate  to  be  brought  out  day  after  day 
by  people  who  are  devoted  to  the  ideals  which  gave  this  news¬ 
paper  its  character,  acclaimed  in  recent  days  from  near  and  far. 

Today  the  platform  continues  to  proclaim  its  proud,  timeless 
message.  We  of  the  Post-Dispatch  shall  abide  by  the  standards 
we  have  inherited. 

With  all  the  moral  strength,  the  intellectual  strength,  the 
professional  strength  at  our  command,  we  will  continue  to  labor 
as  public  servants.  Not  only  will  we  report  the  day’s  news  but 
we  will  illuminate  dark  places,  and,  with  a  deep  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  interpret  these  troubled  times. 

Opinion  will  be  strong  for  what  we  believe  to  be  right,  and 
equally  strong  against  what  we  construe  to  be  wrong.  We  also 
know  that  laughter  is  a  joy  and  we  hope  we  will  entertain. 

•  •  • 

For  public  service  our  reward  will  be  what  each  of  the  men 
and  women  of  this  newspaper  and  the  broadcasting  stations  will 
carry  within  himself.  Each  will  know  his  voice  has  merged  in 
a  mighty  chorus  which  will  resound  as  heretofore  in  our  city, 
our  state,  our  nation  and  the  world. 

That  chorus,  I  am  confident,  will  be  recognized  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  found  to  have  added  more  splendor  to  the  noble  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism. 

JOSEPH  PULITZER.  JR. 


Pulitzer  Jr. 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

His  father  was  27  and  had  had 
six  years  of  P-D  training  when 
he  became  editor-publisher  in 
1912,  the  paper’s  34th  year.  His 
grandfather,  the  first  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  was  31  years  old  when 
he  founded  the  P-D  in  1878. 

The  new  head  of  the  P-D  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  referred  to 
in  office  circles  in  recent  years 
as  “Young  Joe”  and  “J.  P.  Jr.,” 
just  as  his  father  was  in  his 
early  years.  Though  he  is  ac¬ 
tually  Joseph  Pulitzer  III,  he 
will  use  the  “Jr.”  with  his  name 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 
“J.  P.  Jr.”  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  signed  office 
memos  to  department  heads. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  was  the  first  son 
of  Joseph  and  Elinor  Wickham 
Pulitzer.  He  was  11  years  old 
when  his  mother  died  in  New 
York  in  March,  1925,  from  in¬ 
juries  suffered  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident. 

First  ‘Assignment’ 

At  the  age  of  3%  the  third 
Joseph  Pulitzer  performed  his 
first  “assignment”  for  the  P-D. 
It  was  Oct.  9,  1916,  and  the 
cornerstone  was  being  laid  for 
the  eight-story  building  which 
the  paper  has  since  occupied. 
With  his  father  and  the  St. 
Louis  mayor  guiding  his  hand, 
the  boy  patted  the  masonry 
with  the  same  trowel  used  27 
years  before  when  the  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  for  the  golden- 
domed  New  York  building  that 
housed  his  grandfather’s  other 
newspaper,  the  New  York 
World. 

When  the  P-D  purchased 
the  Star-Times  and  became  the 
city’s  only  afternoon  newspaper 
June  15,  1951,  Mr.  Pulitzer  was 
left  by  his  father  to  work  with 
P-D  managers  in  consummation 
of  the  sale.  His  father  was  still 
in  Canada  on  a  fishing  trip 
when  the  sale  was  announced. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Pu¬ 
litzer,  who  died  March  30,  were 
held  April  2  at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Episcopal,  in  down¬ 
town  St.  Louis.  There  was  no 
eulogy. 

The  casket  was  covered  with 
spring  blos.soms,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  preference 
for  the  simplicity  of  early 
spring  flowers  to  all  other 
blooms.  The  casket  was  not 
opened.  Interment  was  private. 

Many  of  the  P-D  employes 
who  attended  the  funeral  first 
gathered  in  the  lobby  of  the 
P-D  building  and  walked  the 
half  block  to  the  church. 

An  editorial  tribute  to  Mr. 
Pulitzer  said: 

“He  preferred  to  be  an  editor 
and  was  widely  acclaimed  as 
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one.  As  he  said,  his  heart  was 
“more  at  home  in  the  editorial 
sanctum  than  in  the  counting 
room.”  But  he  was  vigilant  to 
see  that  the  Post-Dispatch  was 
financially  successful  because  he 
knew  that  if  its  survival  was  in 
doubt  it  could  not  be  independ¬ 
ent  and  bold  on  its  editorial 
page  or  strong  and  probing  in 
its  news  columns. 

“As  community  leaders  go 
Joseph  Pulitzer  was  not  known 
first-hand  to  many  people.  This 
was  because  of  his  profound 
conviction  that  the  editor  ought 
to  do  his  work  in  his  newspaper 
office,  not  on  committees  or 
public  bodies,  however  worthy 
they  might  be.  He  believed  that 


the  newspaper’s  support  of  good 
works  was  the  more  effective 
because  of  the  freedom  that 
goes  with  detachment.  He  made 
few  personal  appearances,  but 
when  he  talked  in  public  his 
listeners  observed  that  he  spoke 
pointedly  and  felicitously. 

“Away  from  the  office,  his 
many  friends  knew  him  as  a 
warm  human  being  who  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  the  good  things 
of  life.  He  loved  the  rugged 
islands  and  blue  waters  of  the 
Maine  coast  where  he  went  in 
summer,  but  wherever  he  was 
his  heart  was  in  the  rolling 
Mississippi  Valley  of  his  news¬ 
paper.  St.  Louis  was  work  and 
home.” 


W.M.  McBride 
Retires  As 
Passaic  Editor 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
William  M.  McBride  retired 
April  2  as  editor  of  the  Passaie 
Herald-News  after  a  newspaper 
career  of  4  2 
years  i  n  this 
city — five  years 
as  reporter,  27 
as  managing 
editor  and  10  as 
editor. 

Retiring  a  s 
editor  emeritus, 
he  will  devote 
his  time  to  the 
writing  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Passaie 
County,  a  work 
which  engaged  his  interest  for 
many  years.  Up  to  the  present 
the  pressure  of  newspaper  work 
limited  his  time  for  research 
and  allowed  no  time  for  writ¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  McBride  will  continue  as 
a  director  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Passaic  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  in  1925  and  continued  on  the 
Herald-News  board  after  the 
newspaper  merger  of  1932. 

Reporter  In  1913 
He  was  bom  in  Paterson  but 
started  his  newspaper  career  in 
Passaic.  He  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Herald  in  1913,  when 
Congressman  Robert  G.  Brem- 
ner  was  editor  and  owner.  He 
went  to  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Press-Guardian  staff  as  city 
hall  reporter  in  1917.  After 
several  months,  he  was  called 
back  to  Passaic  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor,  succeeding  Neal 
G.  Adair.  He  was  then  the 
youngest  daily  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  in  New  Jersey.  He  became 
a  stockholder  in  1919,  after 
serving  in  the  army  in  W  W I.  ’ 
When  he  was  elected  to  the 
Herald’s  board  of  directors  in 
1925,  he  assumed  the  title  and 
duties  of  editor  as  well  as  those  ' 
of  managing  editor.  In  1932, 
when  the  two  newspapers  were 
merged,  the  late  Dr.  ^orge  M. 
Hartt,  who  had  been  editor  of 
the  Passaie  Daily  News  since 
1901,  became  editor  and  Mr. 
McBride  managing  editor.  After 
Mr.  McBride’s  return  from  Italy 
in  1945  as  a  war  correspondent, 
he  became  editor  and  Allen  W. 
Smith  became  managing  editor. 

Mr.  McBride  is  a  member  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
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Agency  and  client  • 
behind  closed  doors  • 
chopping  on  the  schedule  • 
your  medium,  your  market 
^  are  mentioned  •  a  question 
is  raised  •  the  agency  man 
reaches  for  Standard  Rate . . . 


Brother,  what  a  grand  feeling  to  know  that 


in  a  Service -Ad  near  your  listing. 


For  the  full  story  on  the  values  1,161  media  get  from  their 
Service-Ads,  see  Standard  Rate’s  own  Service-Ad  in  the 
front  of  all  SRDS  monthly  editions;  or  call  a  Standard  Rate 
Service-Salesman. 


Note:  According  to  a  study  of  SRDS  use  made  by  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  83%  of  all  account  men  interviewed  have  SRDS  available  at 
meetings  in  clients’  offices. 


aiCuX 


rHOTHEK 

EXCLUSIVE'. 


Standard  Intertype 
Six-Pocket  Disk  Molds 

have  the  widest 

advertising  figure  lip  available, 
regardless  of  slug  body  size! 


Because  the  molds  in  the  Intertype®  Six-Pocket  Disk 
provide  the  widest  advertising  figure  lip  ovoil^le, 
they  cost  overhang  slugs  of  a  larger  point  size  than 
the  body  of  these  slugs. 

Elimination  of  costly  hand  assembling  of  slugs  and 
needless  wasted  hand-sowing  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  these  maximum  overhang  casting  molds. 

Intertype  Mixer  Machines,  equipped  with  a  Six-Pockef 
Disk,  afford  every  owner  50%  more  mold  capacity 
on  each  machine.  This  means  increased  production. 
Additional  production  means  additional  profits. 

Why  don't  you,  too,  take  advantage  of  the  added, 
utility  of  this  equipment  by  installing  one  or  more  Six-_ 
Pocket  Disk  Intertype  Mixers  in  your  plant  to  increase 
both  your  production  and  your  profits. 

LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


Girls'  sturdy  satrrorized 
k  cotton  flannel.  Colorlul  ^ 

•  Sizes  7-14  Pol' 

Costume,  gold  or  silver 
I  Many  with  brilliants  in 
1  o  wide  selection  loth  T  ■ 

Cotton  knit 

crs 

Shoulder  strap 
style.  Red,  tan  Mm 

Many  ne\A/  styles  $1 
Sizes  32  to  40  ■ 


Intertype  Corporation 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 

Chicago,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
la  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Holiioz 


Set  in  Vogue,  Futura  and  Cairo  Fomilioi 


LX  "  ;■ 

a 

SECTION 


Keeping  systematic  records  If,  when  checking  over  this  some  of  the  overtime,  thus  cut- 
to  determine  unit  costs  helps  to  daily  work  sheet,  the  foreman  ting  costs. 

Jteep  costs  down  in  the  com-  fin^  a  compositor  would  spend  Sometimes  in  order  to  elimi- 
posing  room.  That  was  the  ad-  from  20  to  30  minutes  on  a  nate  the  overtime  it  would  be 
vice  given  by  two  executives  2  col.  x  4*  ad  of  average  com-  necessary  to  complain  to  the 

at  the  recent  Mid-Atlantic  jrasition,  he  would  immediately  editor  or  advertising  depart- 

Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer-  go  to  the  compositor  and  find  ment  and  do  a  little  hair  pull- 
ence.  out  the  reason  why.  Sometimes  jng  here  and  there,  and  this 

Warren  H.  Detwiler,  mechani-  in  such  cases  the  compositor,  has  helped  to  some  extent, 
cal  superintendent,  Lancaster  during  the  half  hour,  went  for 

(Pa.)  Newspapers,  described  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  for  a  Coke,  Composition  Measured 

Ms  daily  work  sheet  operation  or  just  stepped  around  to  the  ^  jj  Tolley  assistant  me- 
as  follows:  sporU  department  to  check  on  chaMcal  superintendent  of  the 

As  far  as  production  time  a  ball  score  or  a  race  result  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  described 

waste,  we  have  b^n  very  for-  ^  checking  costs: 

tunate  m  cutting  it  to  a  nuni-  ^  • 

mum  by  the  use  of  forms  which  ^However,  kwping  tebs  on  Many  things  enter  the  pic- 

are  filled  out  by  the  hourly  the  compositor's  time  has  ere-  t^e  when  you  start  discussing 

workers  and  the  foremen.  a^ed  a  sort  of  psychological  the  cost  of  typesetting  and  we 

effect  and  has  increased  pro-  ought  to  know  what  the  yard- 
Daily  Work  Sheet  duction,  thus  eliminating  some  stick  is  wMch  we  use  for  com- 

We  have  a  daily  work  sheet  of  the  overtime  wMch  in  turn  parative  purposes. 
wMch  is  used  in  the  ad  alley  helped  us  to  cut  composing  ought  to 

wMch  is  filled  out  by  the  com-  room  costs.  ...Ko* 

positor  on  which  the  compositor  Also,  we  keep  a  daily  record  ..  ,,  ^ 

specifies  the  advertiser's  name  of  overtime  worked.  A  form  Jion  volume  really  is,  news  n^t- 
on  whose  ad  he  worked  on,  the  wMch  is  filled  out  by  the  fore-  ^  we  1  as  advertising, 

size  of  the  ad,  whether  it  be  man  in  both  ad  alley  and  news  Some  of  us  may  have  seemingly 
average  or  difficult  composi-  makeup  listing  overtime  worked  costs  because  all  of  your 

tion,  mat,  plate,  corrections,  and  the  reasons  for  it  is  handed  production  may  not  have  been 
layout  or  what  have  you.  The  in  to  my  office  each  day  and  1  figured  in  arriving  at  the  over¬ 
time  the  ad  was  started  and  am  able  to  check  the  reasons  all  cost.  We  use  several  stand- 
the  time  of  completion  is  filled  for  overtime.  There  are  cases  ards  for  comparing  costs.  Our 
in  on  the  form.  The  total  inches  when  the  overtime  would  not  real  basis,  of  course,  is  the 
assembled  and  the  compositor's  have  been  absolutely  nece.=sary  total  columns  set  in  a  weekly 
name  with  any  remarks  per-  or  could  possibly  have  been  period  and  this  again  is  ac- 
taining  to  any  specified  ad  are  avoided,  and  by  doing  a  little  cumulated  into  a  28-day  period 
noted,  and  the  form  is  turned  study  on  each  case  and  point-  ^j^h  13  of  these  periods  in  a 
in  to  the  foreman  at  the  end  ing  it  out  to  the  foreman,  it 

of  the  shift.  has  resulted  in  eliminating  {Continued  on  page  60) 


NOW  ON  DUTY  !n  many  we$t- 
arn  and  southarn  cities,  this  plas¬ 
tic-front  coin-controlled  vendin9 
machine  is  being  introduced  in 
eastern  cities  by  News  Equipment 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  San  Leandro, 
Calif.  A  two-year  insurance  policy 
covers  damage  and  theft  loues. 


Sister  Paper  Aids 
Daily  in  Crisis 

Lorain,  Ohio 
Having  a  sister  paper  within 
60  miles  proved  handy  for  the 
Lorain  Journal  this  week  when 
a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
electric  motor  on  the  paper's 
press  necessitated  a  switch  of 
operations  to  the  plant  of  the 
Mansfield  Journal, 

Editorial  and  composing  room 
workers  started  work  an  hour 
earlier,  and  as  pages  were 
made  up  they  were  matted  and 
sent  to  Mansfield  by  airplane. 
The  last  pages  left  Lorain  well 
before  noon. 


’ocket , 
pacity  ] 
iction. 

added 
re  Six- 
rrease 


ioston 


As  added  insurance  against 
late  news  breaks,  page  one  type 
was  locked  up  in  a  chase  and 
sent  along. 

The  first  2,000  issues  off  the 
Mansfield  press  were  flown 
back  to  Lorain  for  newsstand 
sales.  The  balance  of  the  run 
was  returned  by  truck. 

Very  little  inconvenience  was 
suffered  by  Journal  subscribers, 
who  received  their  papers  only 
an  hour  or  so  later  than  the 
normal  delivery  time. 


Air  Conditioned  Riant 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Publisher  J.  Emil  Smith  has 
announced  the  award  of  a  con¬ 
tract  for  air  conditioning  all 
departments  of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  Register. 


BUILT  FOR  GROWTH — ^Th«  new  horn*  of  fho  24-yoar-old  Kilgor*  (Tax.)  Nawi  Harold  contains  10,700  tquara 
faaf  of  floor  spaca  and  housat  a  Duplax  Tubular  prais  which  Publisher  Charles  K.  Davall  figures  will  fake  care 
of  publishing  a  newspaper  for  a  city  four  or  five  times  Kilgore's  present  size.  The  plant  was  opened  for  public 
inspection  recently  and  Mr.  Oevall  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lyde  W.  Davall,  were  hosts. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

New  Floors 
Link  Papers 
Two  Buildings 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

A  new  two-story  addition, 
which  houses  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  and  adds  2,S00  square 
feet  of  floor  space  to  the  plant 
at  the  Home  News  Publishing 
Company  in  New  Brunswick, 
has  been  put  into  operation. 

The  structure,  30  by  60  feet, 
links  the  two  older  buildings, 
one  the  editorial,  adveilising 
and  business  offices  and  the 
other,  the  publishing  plant. 

Constructed  of  cinder  block, 
brick  and  steel,  the  structure 
has  been  designed  to  permit 
erection  of  an  additional  story 
or  expansion  toward  the  Church 
Street  side  of  the  firm’s  pro¬ 
perty  at  some  future  date. 

Steel  Plate  Floor 

The  stereotype  department 
and  remelting  facilities,  which 
have  been  moved  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  resulting  with  an 
enlargement  of  that  depart¬ 
ment,  are  located  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  Steel  plate  was  used 
for  flooring. 

The  first  floor  is  being  used 
for  production  and  distribution 
operations  as  well  as  for  stor¬ 
age  of  maintenance  equipment 
and  supplies. 

Modern  tiled  washrooms, 
equipped  with  showers,  have 
been  installed  on  each  floor. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president  of 
the  firm  which  publishes  the 
Daily  Home  News  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  pointed  out  that  the 
new  structure  will  serve  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose,  to  tie  together 
existing  buildings  and  to  gain 
increased  space  for  mechanical 
operations  required  by  continu¬ 
ing  gains  in  production  of  both 
newspapers. 

Ark.  Group  Slates 
Meehanieal  Confab 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Arkansas  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  is  sponsoring  a  full- 
scale  mechanical  conference 
scheduled  for  May  28-29  here. 

Heretofore  the  mechanical 
session  have  been  one-day  af¬ 
fairs  with  the  local  staffs  of 
the  host  papers  handling  the 
instructional  work.  Invitations 
have  been  sent  to  several  cities 
in  neighboring  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  with  a  goal  of  form¬ 
ing  a  three-state  mechanical 
group. 


BETTER  PRODUCTION  of  newspapers,  through  better  techniques 
was  a  theme  at  the  recent  Louisville  conference  of  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association.  Taking  active  roles  in  the  discussions 
were  these  top-level  newspaper  executives:  Left  to  right — James  B. 
Stickley,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  Bulletin;  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  and  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 


How  to  Cut  Those  Costs 


(Continued  from  page  59) 

year.  To  arrive  at  the  total  of 
columns  set,  the  Composing 
Room  pulls  a  proof  of  all  type 
matter  set,  whether  advertising 
or  minion.  We  use  a  map  mea¬ 
suring  device  with  a  revolving 
wheel  to  count  this  space.  This 
is  totaled  into  columns  for  the 
week’s  production  and  divided 
into  the  payroll  which  gives  me 
the  labor  cost  per  column  set. 
This  is  one  yardstick. 

The  other  yardstick  is  the 
cost  per  page  printed.  This  will 
vary  considerably  from  the  cost 
per  column  set,  since  many  col¬ 
umns  are  not  used  in  the  week 
in  which  the  composition  is 
done.  Generally  speaking  the 
cost  per  page  printed  will  be 
higher  than  the  cost  per  column 
set  because  kills  and  deletions 
and  revisions  as  well  as  unused 
news  matter  never  does  get  in¬ 
to  the  printed  page. 

If  the  difference  continues  to 
increase  between  those  two 
standards  over  a  period  of  time, 
then  investigation  is  suggested 
to  determine  if  an  undue 
amount  of  overset  is  occurring 
in  your  Composing  Room. 

Units  of  Cost 

To  more  thoroughly  check 
composition  costs  you  might 
want  to  do  what  we  are  doing. 
We  have  established  units  of 
cost  for  various  kinds  of  work, 
for  instance,  department  stores 
would  be  one  category,  food  ad¬ 
vertising  another,  financial, 
classified,  others,  and  more  in¬ 
tricate  projects,  such  as  home 
improvements,  radio,  television, 
washer  promotion  would  con¬ 
stitute  another.  We  compute 
the  cost  of  a  thousand-line  unit 


in  these  categories  and,  of 
course,  the  cost  of  some  cate¬ 
gories  run  higher  than  others 
and  if  some  categories  are  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  line,  then  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  review 
the  reason  why.  Of  course, 
these  unit  costs  are  subject  to 
review  from  time  to  time:  Scale 
increases  will  increase  the  costs, 
change  in  procedures  by  the 
agencies  or  the  advertisers  may 
add  to  the  cost,  these  are  all 
things  that  we  try  to  watch. 

Well  Informed 

Our  Composing  Room  fore¬ 
man  is  kept  well  informed  via 
these  weekly  and  period  re¬ 
ports  as  to  what  his  various 
divisions  of  work  are  costing. 
We  may  have  the  need  of  more 
breakdown  than  some  of  you, 
but  it  does  seem  that  even  the 
small  plant  can  profit  by  know¬ 
ing  what  the  different  classes 
of  work  are  costing  to  set. 

The  major  item  on  the  week¬ 
ly  report  is  the  work  done  for 
the  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per.  Another  item  is  bogus 
composition  we  are  required 
to  do,  also  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
motion  work  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  job  work  and  also  the 
cost  of  work  done  for  other 
divisions.  This  weekly  report 
shows  the  number  of  regular 
situations  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  extras  employed  during 
the  week  and  the  total  hours 
of  work  put  in  by  everybody  in 
the  department.  This  gives  the 
foreman  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  where  he  is  spending  his 
payroll. 


Air  System 
For  $20,000 

How  a  successful  air  condi¬ 
tioning  system  was  added  to  a 
newspaper  building  not  well  de¬ 
signed  for  it,  was  told  by 
Clarence  W.  Moody,  publisher 
of  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk- 
Eye  Gazette,  in  an  Inland  Daily 
Press  bulletin. 

“Engineers  told  us  the  build¬ 
ing  didn’t  lend  itself  too  readily  i 
to  a  good  air  conditioning  pro¬ 
gram’’,  said  Mr.  Moody.  “How¬ 
ever,  we  are  quite  happy  with 
it.”  He  continued: 

“Our  local  utility  company 
brought  in  a  Frigidaire  engi¬ 
neer,  who  recommended  two  7)4 
ton  units  set  side-by-side  ! 
against  a  convenient  wall  on 
our  main  floor.  One  of  these  is 
also  ducted  to  the  women’s  rest  ■ 
room  and  the  other  has  a  duct  ■ 
to  the  engraving  department  fl 
and  the  mailing  room,  which  ■ 
is  on  the  main  floor.  H 

“In  the  newsroom,  which  is  I 
approximately  20  by  60  feet,  we  | 
have  a  5  ton  unit,  situated  at  | 
one  end  of  the  room  with  a  1 
louvered  duct  running  along  the  ! 
ceiling  for  the  entire  length  of 
the  room.  it 

“For  the  composing  room,  we  k 
installed  a  25  ton  compressor  F 
in  the  basement,  connecting  it  > 
by  copper  tubing  with  two  dis-  i 
tributing  units  suspended  from  i 
the  ceiling  in  the  composing  : 
room.  Each  of  these  has  a  duct 
to  facilitate  distribution  of  cold  i 
air  all  over  the  room.  The  units  f 
in  the  composing  room  are  ^ 
thermostatically  controlled, 
while  those  in  the  business  of-  | 
fice  and  news  room  are  manu-  [ 
ally  regulated. 

“The  engineers  said  that  our 
basement,  which  is  one  large 
open  room,  could  not  be  air  con¬ 
ditioned,  except  at  a  very  great 
expense. 

“Burlington’s  summer  tern-  ■ 
perature  seldom  run  above  95  ; 
or  so.  An  outside  maximum  of 
100  degrees  is  very  uncommon 
and  we  had  only  one  or  two  ‘  ’ 
«nch  days  during  the  past  hot 
season.  However,  we  used  to 
experience  a  temperature  of 
well  over  100  degrees  in  the 
composing  room. 

“With  our  air  conditioning 
we  easily  maintain  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  around  78  degrees, 
and  could  hold  it  down  even 
lower.  The  whole  installation 
cost  us  a  shade  less  than  $20,- 
000.  We  are  hooked  up  to  the 
city  water  system  and  our 
water  bill  has  run  approxi¬ 
mately  $133.32  per  month  high¬ 
er  than  usual. 
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The  men  who  know  a  press  best  are  those 
who  work  on  it  day  in  and  day  out.  They 
appreciate  conveniences  and  superior  per¬ 
formance. 


The  HEADLINER  —  because  of  its  accessi¬ 
bility,  advanced  design  and  unexcelled  print¬ 
ing  qualities  —  is  truly  a  pressman's  press. 


Among  outstanding  headliner  features 
appealing  especially  to  pressmen  are:  auto¬ 
matic  lubrication  of  units  and  folders  .  .  . 
fingertip  Colortrol  (with  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  waist-high  and  shoulder-high  panels, 
eliminating  kneeling  and  stooping  and 
climbing)  .  .  .  Continuous  Ink  Feed  .  .  . 
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Goss  Tension  Plate  Lockup  .  .  .  folded- 
edge  forward  delivery  .  .  .  visual  microme¬ 
ter  impression  adjustment  .  .  .  pre-loaded 
tapered  roller  bearings  .  .  .  fully  enclosed 
folding  motion  .  .  .  balanced  unit  drive 
(reducing  web  breaks)  .  .  .  heavy-duty 
Uniflow  folder  (delivering  up  to  96  pages 
collect  without  adjusting  folding  and  cutting 
cylinders)  .  .  .  independent  ink  vibrator 
drive  .  .  .  self-locking  gear  type  clutch. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
HEADLINER  first  OF  exclusive  features  which 
assure  the  finest  printing  quality  and  full 
flexibility  for  ROP  color.  Moreover  the 
HEADLINER  is  engineered  and  constructed 
ruggedly  for  maximum  strength  in  every 
part  —  built  to  run  and  to  last. 

The  Goss  research  staff  is  not  content 
with  the  headliner’s  undisputed  leadership 
in  advanced  design  and  performance,  but  is 
constantly  making  improvements,  as  Goss 
has  been  doing  since  the  first  headliner 
was  placed  on  edition. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  name 
HEADLINER,  but  HEADLINER  is  more  than 
a  name:  it  is  a  guarantee  of  the  finest  in 
newspaper  presses. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  lllinoi$ 


Trend  to  Automatic 
Mailroom  Equipment 

By  W.  G.  SCOTT,  Circulation  Managor 


Beloit  (Wis.)  Dafly  News 

Even  though  the  mail  room 
is  a  distinct  part  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department,  there  are 
surprisingly  many  circulation 
managers  who  have  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  modem  mail  room 
methods. 

Labor  is  by  far  the  biggest 
expense  item  in  your  mailroom. 
Labor  saving  machines  and  de¬ 
vices  used  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  are  ways  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  burden  of  labor; 
however,  co-ordination  among 
departments  must  be  achieved 
to  make  big  reductions  in  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

Wire  Tying  Spreads 
In  the  past  20  years  the  use 
of  galvanized  wire  for  tying 
newspaper  bundles  has  expand¬ 
ed  considerably.  The  use  of 
wire  increased  because  of  the 
advantages  of  a  wire  tied  bun¬ 
dle  plus  changes  in  conditions 
which  made  it  necessary  to 
modernize  the  tying  operation. 

With  the  Parkers,  Wallastar, 
Gerrard  wire  machines  and  now 
the  new  “Wiretyer”  automatic, 
any  mailing  room  can  get  what¬ 
ever  is  best  adapted  to  their 
needs.  The  Wallastar  and  the 
new  Wiretyer  can  be  purchased 
outright. 

Several  papers  using  auto¬ 
matic  wire  tying  machines  have 
successfully  changed  to  a  small¬ 
er  gauge  wire  and  report  dol¬ 
lar  savings  up  to  20%  in  the 
cost  of  their  wire. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  electric  semi-automatic  Ger¬ 
rard  and,  although  the  trend  is 
to  fully  automatic  equipment, 
there  remains  a  specific  use  for 
the  popular  Gerrard  even 

perfection 

What  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  product  M 
|ood  work,  perfect  in  every  detail!  H 
And  this  can  only  be  assured  by  all-  ■ 
round  perfect  equipment.  This  brings  ■ 
us  to  Chases.  They  are  far  more  than  ■ 
mere  “frames”  for  the  lock-up  of  ■ 
forms.  ■ 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats  mean  I 
perfect  plates.  If  the  Chases  are  ■ 
faulty,  no  amount  of  other  care  on  ■ 
earth  can  correct  the  fault.  ■ 

We  are  nger  to  be  consulted  In  I 
such  problems.  American  Steel  Chases  | 
are  available  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 

nmERicnn  steei  ^ 
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among  the  larger  newspapers 
with  fully  automatic  equipment. 
Many  large  newspapers  main¬ 
tain  the  semi-automatic  as  in¬ 
surance  against  a  breakdown  or 
utilize  them  at  times  of  peak 
production. 

The  Gerrard  people  appreci¬ 
ate  the  interest  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  fully  auto¬ 
matic  machines  and  are  taking 
steps  now  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  machine.  To 
date,  they  are  not  ready  to  an¬ 
nounce  it  to  the  trade.  However, 

I  have  received  information  on 
the  Gerrard  fully  automatic 
steel  strapping  machine  that 
will  be  on  the  market  in  1956. 
It  is  run  with  a  completely  hy¬ 
draulic  operation  with  adjust¬ 
able  speed  up  to  29  ties  per 
minute. 

Some  Use  Rope 

Some  newspapers  have  dis¬ 
continued  the  use  of  wire  in 
favor  of  “ty”  ropes  in  their  city 
operations.  They  believe  these 
bundles  are  easier  for  carriers 
to  work  with. 

Some  use  a  gummed  tape 
machine  on  small  rolls,  which 
does  a  fast,  and  cheaper,  job. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  have  em¬ 
ployed  rope  or  twine  tying  ma¬ 
chines  to  handle  their  entire 
press  run  or,  in  most  cases,  as 
an  auxiliary  unit.  The  Bunn 
and  Saxmayer  machines  are 
both  tops  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Trend  to  Conveyors 

With  the  trend  toward  pro¬ 
duction  line  methods  in  ship¬ 
ping  newspapers,  the  Jampol 
Company  has  developed  several 
different  styles  of  combination 
work  table  and  feeder  con¬ 
veyors  to  fit  the  requirements 
of  any  size  newspaper.  Jampol 
has  made  several  installations  in 
the  Central  States  area.  The 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  has 
developed  its  own  style  of  feeder 
conveyor  made  from  parts  ob¬ 
tainable  at  any  machine  shop. 
I  understand  they  will  be  glad 
to  let  anyone  here  borrow  the 
blueprints. 

Donald  J.  Wood,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
made  a  complete  circulation 
operation  survey  and,  among  his 
findings,  there  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  from  newspapers  re¬ 


DEPTH  MICROSCOPE  is  gfiidied  by  Charlst  G.  Bowsn,  l•ft,  stereo- 
typ*  forsman  of  the  Philadolphia  Inquiror,  and  J.  R.  Grova,  pratt 
room  foreman  of  fha  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Horald-Mail,  at  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  in  Atlantic  City. 


presenting  33.1%  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  circulation. 

85.1%  use  wire  tying  machines 
74.5%  use  automatic  conveyors 
9.6%  use  inserting  machines 
27.7%  use  ropes  for  bundling 
47.7%  tie  bundles  in  bulk  and 
in  separate  routes 
31.8%  tie  bundles  in  separate 
routes 

20.5%  tie  all  bundles  in  bulk 

Of  the  new  mail  rooms,  in  the 
50,000  to  100,000  size,  the 
“Circle  Mail  Room,”  named  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  the  conveyors, 
tying  machines,  and  loading 
docks  are  laid  out,  is  popular. 
The  installation  consists  of 
bundling  machines,  one  at  each 
end  of  a  series  of  live  roller 
conveyors  which  are  reversible, 
allowing  work  table  space  at 
each  side.  After  bundles  are 
tied  and  ejected  from  the  wire- 
tyers,  a  belt  conveyor  will  “lift” 
the  bundles  to  the  loading  dock 
where  another  belt  runs  the 
full  length.  These  belts  are  also 
reversible.  A  feature  of  the 
belt  conveyor  system  to  convey 
bundles  from  the  tyer  to  the 
loading  dock  is  a  powered 
curved  belt  leading  from  the 
tyer  to  the  dock  where  another 
belt  conveyor  runs  the  full 
length.  Deflectors  guide  bun¬ 
dles  to  one  of  the  gravity  load¬ 
ers  with  a  telescopic  extension 
on  each  loader. 

Addressing  Machines 

Cutler  Hammer’s  new  stack¬ 
ing  and  counting  machine 
proves  very  satisfactory. 

With  addressing  machines  like 
the  Speedomat,  Addressograph, 
Elliott,  smd  Pollard- Aling  a  mail 


room  can  get  what  is  best  ^ 
adapted  to  their  needs.  ; 

Of  particular  interest  to 
newspapers  using  Speedomat  is 
the  announcement  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  Model  4450  Speedomailer, 
which  at  high  speeds  of  12,000 
papers  an  hour,  will  address 
direct  on  the  margin  giving  ji 
town  and  route  separations  and  ‘ 
markings  for  club  bundling. 

For  single  wraps,  Model  4300 
Speedoadresser  automatically 
feeds  paper  from  a  blank  roll, 
imprints  mailing  address, 
marks  for  route  separations, 
and  cuts  to  any  regular  wrap¬ 
per  size  up  to  18*  X  18*.  The 
operation  is  continuous. 

Along  with  the  Speedoadress¬ 
er  goes  the  triple  lister  Model 
4100,  which  culls  plates  on  cur-  [ 
rent  expirations  without  dis-  f 
turbing  the  filing  order  of  live  L 
lists.  f 

If  your  equipment  is  Add-  | 
ressograph,  new  improvements  ! 
are  the  addition  of  the  all  new  P 
automatic  Flexowriter,  which  I 
perforates  a  tape  as  you  type 
your  order.  This  tape  is  fed  - 
through  the  Model  6700  Auto¬ 
matic  Graphotype  which  feeds 
blank  Addressograph  plates, 
embosses  plates  with  proper 
character  spacing  and  line  spa¬ 
cing;  ejects  plates  in  filing 
order,  stops  when  tape  runs  out, 
or  when  last  plate  leaves  feed 
magazine. 

The  Cheshire  Mailer  sticb 
speed  strip  lists  on  papers  at 
high  speed. 

There  are  two  stuffing  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  market  today  that 
prove  very  successful,  the  Dex¬ 
ter  and  the  Sheridan. 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


NEW  ERA  of  torvic*  to  tho  peopU  of  Shonandoah  Vallay  has  ba^un 
for  the  Norfharn  Virginia  Daily  in  this  naw  plant.  Naw  aquipmant  in- 
cludat  a  Go«i  Coi-O-Typa  twin-unit  flatbad  prait,  with  l6-pa9a,  3,500- 
par-hour  capacity.  Tha  building  it  at  Straiburg,  Va. 


ministration  Bldg,  on  Campbell  provision  made  for  future  ex-  J  ## 
avenue.  pansion  of  air  conditioning  into  «#  jtOtf  LuOIKfCS 

Announcement  of  the  new  the  present  office  space.  mm  ■  ^  > 

building  program  was  made  by  Exteriors  will  be  of  Indiana  mOOC  Ot  LOMOIlf 
M.  W.  Armistead  III,  publisher  limestone  with  New  England 

^  match  the  me-  Calgary 

chanical  wing  completed  sev-  Three  Calgary  (Alta.)  Her- 
eral  years  a^.  Windows  will  be  aid  employes,  whose  total  serv- 
r-  ice  with  that  newspaper  num¬ 
bers  100  years, 
were  involved 
in  staff  changes 
last  week. 

The  Herald 
announced  that 
George  (Ty) 
Jackson,  former 
assistant  circu¬ 
lation  nwnager, 
was  promoted 
1 0  production 
manage  r — a 
new  position 
created  “because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  .  .  .  and  growing 
production  problems,”  E.  D. 
Waines,  business  manager,  said. 

Lamport  Scaife,  for  the  last 
two  years  day  composing  room 
foreman,  was  named  composing 
room  foreman,  responsible  for 
day  and  night  operations. 

Mr.  Scaife  succeeds  Clarence 
Aspden,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Herald’s  composing  room 
since  1947. 


of  the  newspapers  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times-World  Corp. 

The  basement  of  the  new  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

wing  was  conipleted  several  aluminum  with  double  glazing, 
years  ago  and  is  used  for  the-  Construction  will  be  of  fire 
storage  and  servicing  of  news-  resistive  materials  and  interior 
paper  delivery  trucks.  Roof  of  partitions  will  be  of  masonry, 
the  basement  has  been  used  Acoustical  ceiling  treatment 
for  parking  company  cars.  vvill  be  provided. 

Rental  Space  The  Addition  is  planned  to 

Completion  of  the  addition  with  the  final  or  fourth 

will  gfive  the  newspapers  an  pbase — remodeling  the  original 
additional  18,648  square  feet  building  to  conform  with  new 
of  space.  construction. 

This  represents  14,150  square  This  will  require  stripping 
feet  on  three  main  floors,  1,232  ^he  present  brick  facing  and 
square  feet  in  the  penthouse  installation  of  limestone  and 
and  3,266  square  feet  for  the  srranite  facing  with  new  win- 
garage.  dows  to  match. 

The  first  floor  will  be  used  .  When  this  is  complete,  of¬ 
fer  rental  space  and  future  ex-  fie®*  on  _  the  first  and  second 
pansion  of  the  circulation  and  floors  will  be  rearranged  and 
advertising  departments.  Access  ?®w  lighting  and  air  condition- 

will  be  gained  through  the  provided. 


Jackson 
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pletely  air  conditioned  with  ^^™"***"*''* 
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2  N.  Y.  C.  Papers 
Add  to  Equipment 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  an 
nounces  the  purchase  by  the 
New  York  Times  of  three  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Heavy-Duty  Press 
Units.  These  new  units  will  be 
installed  on  substructure.s  and 
include  Autoreels,  pneunwtical 
ly-controlled  4-belt  Stationary 
Strap  Tensions,  all  complete 
with  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Times  is  adding  also  to 
the  stereotype  department  an 
other  Wood  Automatic  Auto 
plate  Machine  with  vacuum 
equipment,  new  Heavy-Duty 
Autoshaver,  and  an  8-ton  Wood 
Furnace. 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
is  again  increasing  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  reelroom  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Wood  specialized 
equipment.  An  order  has  been 
placed  for  15  Wood  3-Arm 
Reels,  15  Pneumatically-control 
led  4-belt  Stationary  Strap  Ten 
sions,  and  15  Wood  Automatic 
Thymotrol  Autopasters. 

The  addition  of  this  equip 
ment  will  make  a  total  of  50 
Autopasters  in  use  at  the  News 
plant. 


Here’s 

Automatic 


The  NOLAN  Remelter 
and  Meltevator 


SAVES  TIME  \ 
SAVES  WORK  \ 

V  SAVES  SPACE  \ 
\  SAVES  METAL  > 
\  SAVES  MONEY 


Write  for  Bulletins 

NOLAN  C^orporalion 
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(Back)  Shop  Talk 


Battery  Tension 

Earl  Weiskittel’s  ingenious 
use  of  a  storage  battery  to  sup¬ 
ply  steady,  unfailing  power  for 
controlling  tension  on  the  news¬ 
print  rolls  at  the  Youngstoron 
(Ohio)  Vindicator  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  story  in  Storage  Bat¬ 
tery  Power  magazine  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  battery  power  ar¬ 
rangement  was  first  put  into 
operation  in  1950. 

It  was  decided  to  apply  the 
battery  as  the  sole  source  of 
power  while  the  press  is  operat¬ 
ing  and  to  recharge  it  during 
non-operating  intervals.  Analy¬ 
sis  showed  that  on  most  week 
days  the  load  usually  consists 
of  6  to  12  torque  motors  operat¬ 
ing  for  periods  of  8  hours,  and 
amounting  to  a  consumption  of 
192  to  384  ampere-hours,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  non  operating  periods 
of  16  hours  when  the  battery 
can  be  charged. 

During  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  a  somewhat  more  severe 
condition  exists  in  that  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  368  ampere-hours 
is  followed  by  a  period  of  only 
4  hours  for  battery  charging. 
The  necessity  for  rapid  charg¬ 
ing  under  such  conditions  as 
well  as  over-all  dependability 
of  operation  were  among  the 
considerations  dictating  the  use 
of  the  nickel  iron-alkaline  type 
of  battery. 

Charging  is  completely  auto¬ 
matic.  An  ampere  hour  meter 
measures  output  and  controls 
input.  It  also  shuts  down  the 
charger  when  the  press  is  run¬ 
ning  and  starts  it  when  the 
press  is  shut  down  keeping  it 
in  operation  until  the  battery 
is  returned  to  a  charged  con¬ 
dition. 


print.”  The  special  bulletin 
(No.  542)  contains  information 
from  expert  sources  over  the 
last  20  years.  One  reprinted 
article  is  from  July  1934;  not 
a  new  subject  but  always  cur¬ 
rent. 


Safety  Guard  on  Saw 
A  safety  guard  for  the  stereo¬ 
type  fiat  cast  saw  and  trimmer 
has  been  worked  out  by  Harry 
Monserrat  and  John  Nix  at 
the  plant  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier.  The 
device  is  designed  to  protect 
fingers  and  eyes  of  operators. 


6  Mixers  Added 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  composing  room  is 
getting  six  new  Intertype  mix¬ 
ers  for  advertising  and  head- 
letter  composition.  They  will 
add  to  the  battery  of  19  line¬ 
casting  machines. 


Fotosetters  in  Pairs 
Two  Florida  newspaper  shops 
now  boast  a  pair  of  Fotosetters 
— the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
the  All-Florida  Magazine  (a 
Perry  enterprise)  at  Ocala. 


Tape  Quadder 
Bulletin  from  Intertype 
Corporation,  given  by  Frank 
Foster,  company  engineer,  at 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference;  A 
forthcoming  feature  is  a 
tape-controlled  quadder 
which  will  quad  flush  left, 
center,  or  flush  right  auto¬ 
matically  in  response  to 
codes  in  tape. 


Resin  Research 
What’s  happened  to  Mat 
Pak — the  no-pack  mat  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  ANPA  re¬ 
search  lab?  Kimberly-Clark 
researchers  are  investigating 
a  variety  of  resins  believed 
to  be  suitable  for  the  mat. 
It  is  now  “No.  1”  on  K-C’s 
list  of  160  research  projects. 
Field  testing  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  after  decision  is 
reached  on  resin  compound. 
Possibility  of  Mat  Pak  with 
direct-pressure  molding  also 
is  being  studied. 


IN  A  CITY  OF  17,500  the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Banner,  6 1 -year-old 
daily,  it  now  published  afternoon  end  Sunday  from  this  enlarged 
plant.  Max  S.  Lala  is  publisher  of  the  paper  which  has  been  in  the 
Harte-Hanb  group  since  January,  1954.  In  the  press  room  is  a  16-page 
Duplex  tubular  with  color  facilities. 


Thought  for  Food 
The  Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Evening 
Mirror  gives  leftover  newsprint 
to  local  churches  and  clubs  for 
use  as  table  covers  at  picnics 
and  dinners. 


Atmospheric  Effects 
Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager 
of  ANPA’s  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  just  issued  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Effect  of  At¬ 
mospheric  Conditions  on  News- 


including  those  papers  with  6, 
8,  and  9  column  pages.  It  was 
also  shown  that  57.1%  use  11% 
pica  columns;  37.3%  have  12 
pica  columns.  As  of  the  time  of 
the  checkup  there  were  40  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  11-3  measure. 


Fairchild  Agent 
For  Australia 


Production  Records 
An  arbitration  panel  recently 
upheld  the  firing  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  printer  whose  production 
fell  to  3,330  lines  in  37  hours, 
or  an  average  of  90  lines  per 
hour.  Four  other  operators  were 
clocked  in  the  same  period, 
after  a  foreman’s  warning,  at 
183  lines  per  hour,  157  lines, 
212  lines  and  156  lines. 


INO  Sets  Up  2 
Press  Seminars 


Continuation  of  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Operations’  press¬ 
room  training  program  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  calling  for  two  additional 
executive  seminars  on  press¬ 
room  operations. 

Seminars  are  scheduled  for 
May  16-19  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel,  Chicago;  May  23-26  at 
the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York.  These  seminars  provide 
key  newspaper  executives  with 
a  working  knowledge  of  press 
operation,  plus  a  sample  session 
to  permit  appraisal  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  training  pro¬ 
cedure  to  apprentices. 


Appointment  of  Leslie  F. 
Brodie  as  exclusive  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  distributor  for 
Australia  has  been  announced 
by  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc. 

Mr.  Brodie,  who  will  establish 
headquarters  in  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  has  had  23  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  newspaperman  on 
all  six  continents.  His  most  re¬ 
cent  assignment  was  serving  as 
a  New  York  correspondent  for 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

Appointment  of  George  Rei- 
ther  as  Scan-A-Graver  sales 
representative  for  the  North¬ 
western  area  in  the  U.  S.  has 
been  announced  by  Howard  H. 
Carstensen,  Western  district 
manager.  Jack  Baldwin,  who 
had  been  covering  that  area, 
has  returned  to  his  home  state 
as  Scan-A-Graver  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Huber  Ink  Plant 


In  Production 


4  Countries  Show 


Another  on  11-3 
The  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  joined  the  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  this  week 
in  the  11  pica-3  point  column, 
printing  10%  picas  for  an  over¬ 
all  printed  page  width  of  85 
picas.  Of  540  papers  checked 
by  ANPA  recently,  334  (or 
61.9%)  use  makeups  employ¬ 
ing  less  than  12  pica  columns — 


Electronic  Engravers 

Among  the  many  processes 
and  machines  that  will  be 
shown  this  July  at  IPEX  (In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Machinery 
Exhibition,  Olympia,  London) 
will  be  four  different  makes  of 
electronic  engravers. 

The  four  different  makes  to 
be  shown  are  Scan-a-Graver,  an 
American  machine,  handled  in 
the  UK  by  J.  F.  Crosfield  Ltd.; 
the  German  Klischograph ;  the 
Swiss  Elgrama,  and  the  French 
Luxographe. 


The  new  J.  M.  Huber  Cor¬ 
poration  ink  plant  at  Eldon, 
Texas,  is  now  in  production,  it 
is  announced  by  J.  S.  Hart,  vice- 
president  of  the  company’s  Ink 
Division.  The  plant  will  enable 
Huber  to  serve  East  Texas  and 
the  Deep  South  more  effectively. 

The  Eldon  plant  will  service 
customers  by  4009-gallon  tank 
trucks,  tank  cars,  and  also  by 
drums;  and  will  handle  export 
orders  in  addition  to  domestic 
customers.  Max  Nuttall  is  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  in  charge 
of  the  plant. 


Kemart  Corp.  Names 
Holsapple  Veep 

San  Franctsco 
Harvey  T.  Holsapple,  for¬ 
merly  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Harold  M.  Pitman  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Ke¬ 
mart  Corp. 
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An  airline  comes  of  age 


Almost  from  the  beginning,  subsidizing  infant  industries  has 
been  a  part  of  our  government  policy.  When  wisely  adminis¬ 
trated  and  not  carried  to  excess,  the  policy  has  helped  to  launch 
many  enterprises  important  to  the  national  economy  and 
defense. 

This  policy  was  recognized  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938,  which  enabled  the  then  struggling  airline  industry  to 
get  off  the  ground.  The  cost  of  developing  service  over  thinly 
traveled  routes  was  more  than  the  infant  airlines  could  have 
borne  without  some  government  aid,  usually  in  the  form  of 
extra  payment  for  carrying  the  mail. 

As  the  airlines  grew  into  an  integral  part  of  the  nation’s 
communications  and  transportation  system,  TWA  and  other 
airline  managements  hoped  for  the  day  when  they  could  per¬ 
form  their  service  free  and  independent  of  the  subsidy  crutch. 

Some  years  ago,  TWA  participated  with  certain  other  do¬ 
mestic  airlines  in  passing  a  major  aviation  milestone— emerged 
from  the  mail-subsidy  class  completely. 

Now,  we  are  proud  to  announce  that  TWA  is  completely 
unsubsidized  in  its  transatlantic  and  overseas  operations  as 
well.  While  TWA  is  the  first  in  history  to  realize  its  ambition 
of  becoming  a  subsidy-free  transatlantic  airline,  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  airline  industry  generally  will  eventually  arrive 
at  a  state  of  efficiency  where  it  need  no  longer  be  tied  to  the 
government’s  apron  strings. 

In  the  meantime,  when  you  file  your  income-tax  return, 
rest  assured  that  none  of  your  tax  dollars  is  needed  to  support 
TWA’s  high  standard  of  service  at  home  or  abroad. 


Fly  the  finest . . . 


editor  publisher  for 


April  9,  1955 


The  airline  that  operates  across  the  V,  S. 
and  overseas  without  government  subsidy! 
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SYNDICATES 

Sims’  KF  Feature  Has 
Crackerbarrel  Flavor 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Tom  Sims  is  a  funny  man. 
That’s  his  business,  being  fun¬ 
ny. 

He’s  been 
funny  as  a 
newspaperman, 
postprandial 
speaker,  conti¬ 
nuity  writer  for 
the  “Amos  ‘n* 
Andy’’  show, 
idea  man  for 
Chic  Sale  and 
writer  for  the 
“Tom  and  Jer¬ 
ry”  animated 

cartoons. 

Starting  April  11,  Tom  is 
going  to  be  funny  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  by  authoring  a 
daily  short  (150  words)  column, 
available  by  wire  or  mail,  that 
can  fit  anywhere  the  laughs  are 
wanted  in  the  paper.  For  the 
a.m.’s,  it’s  called  “Good  Morn¬ 
ing”,  for  the  p.m.’s,  “Good 
Evening.” 

He’s  going  to  be  a  cracker- 
barrel  philosopher,  too,  and  a 
discusser  of  American  mores. 
You’ll  smell  the  earth,  taste  the 
strawberries,  watch  the  sun  rise, 
hear  the  people  talk. 

Hunger  Diet 

In  one  column,  Tom  writes: 

“The  stock  market  is  up 


again.  This  is  great  news  for 
those  who  have  profited. 

“For  those  not  wise  enough 
to  be  in  the  market,  I  saw  a 
true  story  about  a  friend  who 
decided  to  get  rich  by  betting 
on  horse  races. 

“Every  time  I  saw  him,  he 
told  me  happily  about  winning 
on  a  big  race,  sometimes  at  very 
great  odds. 

“Just  when  I  thought  he  must 
be  rich  enough  to  retire,  he  came 
around  to  borrow  money  for 
lunch. 

“  ‘Were  you  lying  about  win¬ 
ning?’  I  asked. 

“‘No,’  he  said,  ‘I  just  didn’t 
mention  the  times  I  lost.’ 

“The  market  is  fine  for  those 
who  know  stocks.  Playing  it  on 
hunches  is  like  going  fishing 
with  the  hope  of  catching  fish 
for  dinner.  You  may  end  up 
hungry.” 

Tom’s  product  is  datelined 
“Chatchee,  U.S.A.,”  which  is  a 
restful  little  town  in  Alabama 
near  where  he,  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  and  countless  num¬ 
ber  of  pets  live  on  the  “One-W” 
ranch,  so  named  because  a  visi¬ 
tor  once  tried  their  lake  for 
bass  that  were  supposed  to  be 
stocked  there,  only  to  return  to 
Tom  and  report:  “I  fished  all 
day  with  one  worm.” 


Tom  Sim* 


Mary  Margaret  McBride  wrote: 

"A  Kansas  City  waitress  claims  that  some 
women  are  very  difficult  to  wait  on.  The  of¬ 
fice  girl  is  the  worst  of  all/  she  decides,  'for 
she  has  the  impression  that  she  is  better  than 
the  one  who  serves  her.  Not  all  men  tip  well, 
either,  and  the  ones  who  demand  the  most 
service  tip  the  least/  I  still  think  salaries 
should  be  upped  and  tipping  abolished." 


A  Miami  Heratd  reader,  ft.  N.  B.,  wrote: 

"In  your  column  I  read  something  that  sent 
my  blood  pressure  up.  The  thing  that  annoys 
me  is  that  the  present  system  requires  a 
so-called  office  girl  to  tip  another  who 
makes  so  much  more  than  she  herself  and 
who  works  no  harder." 


FOR  READER 
REACTION. 


McBRIDE'S 
5  a  week 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 


50  Rockefeller  Ploi 
New  York.  20.  N  Y 


“So,  without  choice,”  Tom 
says,  “the  place  became  ‘One- 
W’  ranch.” 

When  asked  by  friends  why 
he  sticks  to  the  ranch,  the  new 
KF  featurist  usually  replies, 
“I  like  the  ranch  because  the 
weeds  are  so  high  in  Summer 
I  don’t  wear  any  pants.” 

More  Friends 

Then  Tom  will  add,  “The  real 
reason  is  we  have  friends  here, 
more  friends  than  we  ever  had 
in  New  York.  After  a  few  years 
here,  I  know  more  people  in  the 
county  with  mustaches  than  I 
used  to  know  without. 

“Some  weeks  ago,  seated  in  a 
parked  car  over  in  Anniston, 
the  county  seat,  I  bet  a  visitor 
a  nickel  that  out  of  the  next  50 
people  who  passed  one  would 
speak  to  me  by  name. 

“We  counted  up  to  48  and  the 
49th  was  a  man  I  owed  $20.  He 
spoke  and  I  won  the  nickel.  The 
visitor  and  I  continued  playing 
the  game,  and  when  we  quit 
the  visitor  owed  me  $2.20.” 

Before  becoming  a  humorist, 
Tom  Sims  was  police  reporter, 
feature  writer,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  state  editor,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  and  columnist  on  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennesseean. 


Problem  of  Drinking 

One  of  our  social  problems, 
drinking,  is  handled  in  12  in¬ 
stalments,  with  illustrations,  by 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  series,  now  ready,  is  by 
Charles  H.  Durfee,  described 
by  the  syndicate  as  “a  man  who 
has  had  great  success  in  han¬ 
dling  problem  drinkers.”  The 
author  warns  readers  of  the 
signs  indicating  they  are  work¬ 
ing  themselves  into  eligibility 
for  AA,  and  tells  them  what 
to  do  to  avoid  that  fate. 

Underneath  the  illustrations, 
the  R&T  offers  cutlines  such  as 
these :  “Do  you  sneak  drinks  at 
parties?”;  “Have  you  always 
got  a  chip  on  your  shoulder?”; 
“Do  you  frequently  try  going  on 
the  wagon?”;  “Do  you  get  quar¬ 
relsome,  amorous  or  tiresomely 
foolish  when  you  drink?” 


Books 


Daily  News,  tells  the  story  of 
his  life  in  “Danton’s  Inferno” 
(Hastings  House),  on  the  book¬ 
shelves  April  15.  The  ex-piaao 
player  in  a  bawdy  house,  ex- 
government  filing  clerk,  ex¬ 
actor  and  dancer  and  theatrical 
writer  and  director  believes  hi* 
background,  besides  being  in. 
teresting  reading,  has  educated 
him  for  his  job  as  a  Broad¬ 
way  columnist. 


BION  Trip 

Douglas  F.  Storer,  producer 
of  “Believe  It  or  Not,”  syndi¬ 
cated  by  King  Features,  left 
this  week  on  a  Latin  America 
junket  to  collect  items  for  the 
feature.  A  book  is  forthcoming. 


Charity  Picture 
Verdict  Stands 


ream 


OTTAWi 

A  bid  by  Southam  Publishing 
Company  and  Vicepresident 
Fred  S.  Auger  of  Winnipeg  to 
appeal  a  libel  judgment  order¬ 
ing  them  to  pay  a  total  of 
$2,250  damages  to  the  family  of 
Thomas  Russell  Dennis  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

The  Manitoba  court  awarded 
$750  each  to  Mr.  Dennis,  hit 
wife  and  their  daughter,  An¬ 
drea  Lsme,  on  the  ground  they 
were  libelled  by  a  FFtn/iipeg^on^ 
Tribune  story.  |  jnj’ 

The  Tribune  printed  on  Oct 
27,  1953  a  picture  of  the  Dennis 
girl — but  id  not  identify  her- 
along  with  a  story  appealing 
for  support  of  a  Red  Feather 
campaign. 

The  story  told  of  how  a  girl 
identified  as  “Mary”  and  de^ 
cribed  as  a  “misfit”  and  an  un 
wanted  and  unloved  child,  was 
helped  by  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society. 

The  newspaper  argued  as 
part  of  its  defense  that  the  Red 
Feather  campaign  officials  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  the  picture  and 
that  they  printed  it  in  good 
faith. 


Thornton  Burgess,  famous  for 
more  than  40  years  as  author 
of  children’s  stories,  is  out  with 
a  new  book,  “Axmt  Sally’s 
Friends  in  Fur”  (Little,  Brown 
and  Co.).  It’s  the  true  story  of 
a  93-year-old  woman  in  New 
England  with  a  great  ability  to 
tame  small  wild  animals.  The 
author  does  “Nature  Stories” 
for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate. 


Danton  Walker,  symdicated 
columnist  of  the  New  York 


Campbell  Wins  Annual 
Golf  Writers  Tourney 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C 
Ed  Campbell,  of  the  CharUs 
ton  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier 
fired  39,  41 — 80  this  week  to 
win  the  second  annual  national 
golf  writers  golf  championship 
held  annually  before  the  Mas¬ 
ters  tourney  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

Lawrence  Robinson,  Nee 
York  World-Telegram  &  Ssa, 
was  second  with  91.  Low  net 
honors  went  to  Dave  Eisenbeif. 
New  York  Journal- Americas, 
with  a  78. 
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TAWS  4 


Toronto 

Seven  Canadian  newspaper 
men  were  named  as  winners  of 
the  sixth  annual  National 
Newspaper  Awards  for  1954. 

Winners  who  receive  $400 
each  and  a  certificate: 

Editorial  Writing — C.  B.  Py- 
per,  Toronto  Telegram. 

Spot  News  Reporting — Gwyn 
(Jocko)  Thomas,  Toronto  Star. 

Feature  Writing — Mac  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Vancouver  Sun. 

Staff  Corresponding  —  Bill 
Boss,  Canadian  Press. 

Spot  News  Photography — E. 
W.  (Ted)  Dinsmore,  Toronto 
Telegram. 

Feature  News  Photography — 
shini'1  Ray  Munro,  Vancouver  Prov~ 
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Cartooning  —  John  Collins, 

Montreal  Gazette. 

Awards  will  be  presented  at 
a  dinner  April  16  given  by  To¬ 
ronto  Men’s  Press  Club. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Pyper  in 
editorial  writing  was  made  on 
a  selection  of  Toronto  Telegram 
j  editorials  dealing  with  interna- 
An-  j  tional  affairs,  including  German 
they  r  rearmament,  (]lerman  unifica- 
;upt7#"5on,  the  epic  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 
and  the  Army-McCarthy  in- 
i  Oct  quiry  in  the  United  States.  One 
lennu  ;  nj,  appreciation  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  on  his  80th 
lalini  ij  birthday  last  Nov.  30. 

.ather  xhree  other  writers  were  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  in  the  final 
judging — E.  A.  Collard  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  the  1949  and 
1950  winner;  Peter  Inglis, 

Hamilton  Spectator,  who  won 
the  staff  corresponding  award 
in  1950  and  Bruce  Hutchison, 

Victoria  Times,  who  won  in 
editorial  writing  in  1952. 

Spot  News  Awards 
Mr.  Thomas  won  his  second 
spot  news  award — the  first  was 
in  1951 — with  stories  for  the 

r Toronto  Star  in  January,  1954, 
revealing  highway  construction 
swindles  in  Ontario.  Criminal 
prosecutions  resulted;  an  On- 
harles  ^rio  cabinet  minister  resigned, 

'ourisfi  fiving  ministerial  responsibili- 
sek  to!  ties  for  irregularities  in  his  de- 
itional  psrtment  as  the  reason ;  and  de- 
onship  I  P^rtmental  procedures  were  re- 
!  Mm-  I  ’ised. 

Ga.  i;  High  in  the  judging  were 
N  «  *  I  Montreal  Star  stories  by  Law- 
i  S«*i  I  fence  W.  Conroy  about  the 
)W  net  I  Quebec  baby-adoption  racket 
mbery,  j  snd  Vancouver  Province  stories 
erica*,  Ray  Munro,  this  year’s  fea- 
^ure  photography  winner,  about 
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a  western  lottery  swindle.  Mr. 
Munro  recently  resigned  from 
the  Province  staff. 

Among  other  entries  highly 
regarded  by  the  judges  were 
Andy  O’Brien’s  clean  beat  in 
the  Montreal  Star  on  John  Lan- 
dy  placing  second  in  the  Empire 
Games  “miracle  mile’’  with  a 
cut  foot;  Allan  Kent’s  coverage 
of  the  Bell  murder  trial  at  Bel¬ 
leville,  Ont.,  for  the  Toronto 
Telegram ;  Dave  McIntosh’s 
Canadian  Press  story  on  the 
death  of  Lionel  Conacher  in  a 
baseball  game  at  Ottawa;  a 
story  by  Serge  de  La  Rochelle 
of  Montreal  La  Presse  on  the 
hunt  for  a  missing  septuagen¬ 
arian;  and  Fi-ed  Thompson’s 
story  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  on  his  investigation  of  an 
armed  robbery  case,  leading  io 
the  freeing  from  prison  of  Paul 
Cachia,  twice  previously  con¬ 
victed  for  the  crime. 

Buffalo  Roundup  Wins 

Mac  Reynolds’  award-winning 
stories  in  the  feature  writing 
category  comprised  a  series  for 
the  Vancouver  Sun  on  a  Buf¬ 
falo  roundup  at  Wood  Buffalo 
Park  in  the  northwest  terri¬ 
tories,  contrasted  with  the  mass 
buffalo  killings  on  the  western 
plains  in  the  1800s. 

The  judges  considered  highly 
an  entry  by  Harold  Horwood, 
St.  John's  (Nlfd.)  Telegram, 
on  a  visit  to  the  old,  decaying 
settlement  of  Sandy  Point  on 
the  Newfoundland  West  Coast. 

Bill  Boss,  who  wins  the  staff 
corresponding  award  for  a 
series  of  stories  written  after 
his  return  to  Canada  from  a 
five-month  Canadian  Press  as¬ 
signment  in  Moscow,  becomes  a 
two-time  NNA  winner.  He  won 
the  feature-writing  award  in 
1951  when  he  was  CP’s  war 
correspondent  in  Koi'ea. 

His  Russian  series,  published 
in  full  or  in  part  by  more  than 
80  of  CP’s  93  member  papers, 
dealt  mainly  with  Russian  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  Russian  people.  Mr.  Boss 
now  is  on  CP’s  Toronto  staff. 

Ted  Dinsmore  won  the  spot 
news  picture  award  with  his 
Toronto  Telegram  shot  of  the 
end  of  Marilyn  Bell’s  swim 
across  Lake  Ontario — a  split- 
second  photograph  taken  as  Mr. 
Dinsmore  lay  across  the  top  of 
a  Toronto  harbor  breakwater. 

The  feature  award  went  to 
Mr.  Munro  for  his  Vancouver 


$10,000  AWARD,  prasanted  quadrannially  for  fho  b«$f  contribution 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  wet  given  this  week  by  Mayor  Joseph 
S.  Clark  Jr.,  left,  to  Robert  McLean,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Mrs.  McLean  witnessed  the  ceremony  at  City  Hall.  The 
publisher  said  the  money,  provided  by  the  will  of  Edward  Powell,  a 
textile  manufacturer  who  died  in  1941,  would  bo  assigned  to  further¬ 
ing  useful  causes  for  the  benefit  of  the  city. 


Province  picture  of  a  gander 
attacking  a  mounted  policeman 
in  Stanley  Park  to  protect  his 
nesting  mate. 

Judges  in  the  cartooning 
class  gave  that  award  to  John 
Collins  of  the  Montreal  Gazette 
for  his  “distinctive  style  and 
consistently  hard-hitting  day- 
to-day  comment  on  the  Canadi¬ 
an  political  scene.’’ 

Chosen  as  an  example  of  his 
work  was  a  cartoon  showing 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent 
seated  on  a  bench  amid  the 
ruins  of  Kingsmere  wondering 
whether  MacKenzie  King,  who 
had  been  reported  as  speaking 
from  the  beyond  to  a  former 
New  York  Times  reporter,  had 
any  advice  for  him  on  the  in¬ 
come-tax  controversy  between 
Ottawa  and  Quebec. 

• 

^Junior  Ambassador’ 
Tour  to  Italy  in  July 

A  “Junior  Ambassador”  pro¬ 
gram  with  48  American  news- 
paperboys  going  on  a  two-week 
goodwill  tour  of  Italy  in  mid¬ 
summer  has  been  announced  by 
Robert  D.  Levitt,  publisher  of 
the  American  Weekly.  The  boys 
will  represent  the  newspapers 
that  distribute  the  Weekly. 

This  summer’s  tour  will  be 
similar  to  the  “Junior  Ambas¬ 
sador”  program  of  last  year  in 
which  48  boys  toured  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

On  July  21  the  group  of  boys 
and  their  adult  chaperones  will 
board  a  TWA-Trans-World  Air¬ 
lines  Constellation  in  New  York 
for  the  trans-Atlantic  flight  to 
Rome. 


Louisville’s  Rison 
To  Retire  May  1 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Jasper  E.  Rison,  circulation 
director  of  the  Courier- Jcumal 
and  the  LouisviVe  Times,  and 
who  also  has 
been  a  director 
of  The  Courier- 
Journal  &  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  re¬ 
tirement  as  of 
May  1. 

Mr.  Rison  said 
he  has  decided 
to  retire  so  that 
he  might  com¬ 
plete  a  text  book 
on  circulation  management,  and 
also  to  avail  himself  of  “the 
luxury  of  some  leisure.” 

One  of  the  nation’s  best 
known  newspaper  circulation 
executives,  Mr.  Rison  is  56  and 
has  been  associated  with  “get¬ 
ting  out  the  news”  for  almost 
40  years — first  as  a  reporter, 
then  as  publisher  of  a  Tennes¬ 
see  paper  and  for  almost  27 
years  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Louisville  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  has  served  as  head  of 
circulation  since  1936. 

Taking  over  Mr.  Rison’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  acting  circula¬ 
tion  director  will  be  Fred  Varga. 
He’s  a  city  boy — bom  in  Louis¬ 
ville — who  has  been  country- 
circulation  manager  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  for  19  years. 
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Southam  Co. 
Net  Rises  to 
$3.10  a  Share 

Montreal 

The  Southam  Company, 
Limited,  publishers,  in  a  report 
for  1954,  shows  net  profit  of 
$2,327,780  or  $3.10  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $2,196,682  or  $2.92 
a  share  in  the  preceding  year. 

Total  revenues  were  $28,625,- 
729  against  $27,518,485.  Income 
taxes  were  $1,960,000  unchang¬ 
ed,  other  taxes  $194,549  against 
$273,699  and  depreciation  $701,- 
215  against  $677,714. 

Dividends  amounted  to  $1,- 
200,000  or  $1.60  a  share,  against 
$1,050,000  or  $1.40  a  share. 
Earned  surplus  stands  at  $4,- 
854,301  against  $3,497,789. 

Balance  sheet  as  at  the  close 
of  the  year  shows  current  as¬ 
sets  of  $6,524,801  and  current 
liabilities  of  $2,630,564,  indicat¬ 
ing  net  working  capital  of  $3,- 
894,237  compared  with  $3,483,- 
071  a  year  earlier  an  increase 
of  $411,166.  Funded  debt  was 
reduced  by  $400,000  to  $3,600,- 
000. 

Net  fixed  assets  are  shown 
at  $2,758,228  against  $2,715,570. 

Philip  S.  Msher,  president, 
states  that  no  one  aspect  of 
the  company’s  business  seems 
to  stand  out  as  particularly  call¬ 
ing  for  comment.  In  the  indus¬ 
try  it  has  been  a  year  of  routine 
character,  he  stated.  “Our  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  up  of  many 
small  successes  rather  than  a 
few  dramatic  ones.” 

The  report  said  the  company’s 
chief  products  —  newspapers, 
newspaper  advertising,  general 
and  specialized  printing,  and 
radio  broadcasting  —  all  con¬ 
tinued  in  sound  demand. 

Salaries  and  wages  amount¬ 
ed  to  $9,581,074  in  1954,  as 
compared  with  $8,945,459  in 
1953  and  employe  welfare  con¬ 
tributions  exceeded  $600,000. 
There  were  2,844  employes  and 
1,618  shareholders. 

The  amount  of  advertising 
linage  in  the  company’s  seven 
newspapers  was  up  only  slightly 
from  1953  —  to  106,891,033, 
while  circulation  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  from  493,982  to  504,809. 
• 

Housing  for  Journalists 

Istanbul 

A  $2,300,000  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  housing  for  the  families  of 
220  Turkish  journalists  is  be¬ 
ing  financed  with  a  local  bank. 
A  qualified  journalist  will  be 
able  to  buy  a  $17,000  five-room 
concrete  house  by  spreading 
payments  over  20  years. 


Sma  ll  Daily  Profit 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

increase  of  only  1.9%  it  shows 
that  rates  have  been  increased 
materially.  In  fact,  per  inch 
yield  has  risen  from  62.43c  to 
79.55c  or  27.4%  with  total  cost 
against  it  of  30.6%  nearly  a 
balance  with  operating  profit 
up  21.5%. 

Local  Conditions 

Sales  of  the  newspaper  itself 
through  Circulation  cost  2.87% 
more  than  in  1953,  constituting 
7.98%  of  all  expense  down 
0.09%  from  ’53.  Net  paid  sales 
gain  was  infinitesmal,  only  65 
higher  than  in  ’63  but  during 
the  period  extensive  lay-offs  by 
industry  were  experienced  in 
the  area  now  happily  well  on 
the  mend.  Through  March 
sales  were  about  200  higher 
than  the  1964  average.  The 
five-year  growth  in  copy  sales 
has  been  6.6%  and  income  from 
that  source  up  27.2%  with  ex¬ 
penses  25.9%  higher. 

Included  in  Administration 
are  such  expenses  as  officers’ 
salaries  and  bonuses,  assistant 
treasurer,  pension  contributions, 
group  life,  hospitalization  and 
accident  insurance,  fire  and 
other  forms  of  insurance  ex¬ 
cepting  automobile  charged  to 
departments  involved,  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  dues,  donations,  legal 
and  audit  fees,  publications, 
employee  relations  and  sundry, 
all  of  which  comprised  12.2% 
of  total  expense,  up  2.9%  over 
1953.  The  five-year  advance 
was  21.2%. 

Building,  one  of  two  items  to 
cost  less  in  ’64  than  in  ’53, 
made  up  2.44%  of  all  expense, 
down  11.1%.  Over  the  five-year 
period  18.4  7o  increase  is  noted. 

Stereotype  with  3.26%  more 
pages  and  corresponding  job 
work  for  composing  jumped  its 
expense  5.9%  but  of  total  only 
.04%.  The  five-year  period 
shows  a  31.1%  advance  com¬ 
parable  with  composing  up 
36.9%  and  pressroom  up  31.6%. 

B.  O.  Mechanization 

Business  office  over  the  years 
has  been  one  of  the  most  level 
proportions  of  total  expense 
maintaining  an  average  of  close 
to  2.5%.  In  ’54  over  ’53  the 
advance  was  only  0.5%  and 
since  1950  only  22.6%.  Me¬ 
chanization  in  this  department 
has  been  a  factor. 

Press  room’s  share  of  total 
at  2.76%  up  4.1%  over  ’63  is 
another  fairly  level  expense 
with  wages  responsible  for  most 
of  the  5-year  increase  of  31.5%. 

Photo  and  engraving  at  2.3% 
of  total  up  29.1%  in  a  year 
represents  the  culmination  of  5 


years  of  constantly  increasing 
use  of  photo  journalism  and  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  acceptance  and  growth 
in  its  tributary  area  through 
which  added  advertising  from 
surrounding  territory  has  con¬ 
tributed  several  times  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  of  the  service  to 
readers.  In  five  years  a  170.8% 
jump  in  picture  and  cut  costs 
has  been  experienced. 

Depreciation  with  its  slice  of 
4.1%  of  total  in  ’54  up  2.1% 
over  ’53  and  38.8%  in  5  years 
represents  much  new  equipment 
plus  newly  added  building  for 
future  growth  but  all  of  it 
providing  for  replacements  and 
growth  as  required  without  the 
need  for  outside  financial  as¬ 
sistance. 

Increase  in  Taxes 

Business  taxes  over  which  a 
newspaper  has  no  control  reflect 
the  increasing  bite  that  local, 
state,  unemployment  and  social 
security  taxes  take  of  modem 
industry  with  an  increase  in  '54 
alone  of  12.1%  and  in  5  years 
a  jump  of  34.2%. 

Doubtful  accounts  down 
77.3%  from  ’53  was  due  solely 
to  the  action  in  ’53  of  setting 
up  a  new  reserve  of  $1000  for 
bad  debts.  Actually  losses  in 
’64  were  $1,234.71  due  to  the 
before-mentioned  lessened  em¬ 
ployment  and  resultant  bank¬ 
ruptcies  and  closing,  but  against 
which  recoveries  from  1953 
charge-offs  reached  $1000.89.  It 
is  expected  that  60%  recovery 
will  be  experienced  in  1955. 

Total  operating  expense  up 
4.3%  over  ’53  shows  the  lowest 
advance  since  prior  to  World 
War  II  which  with  an  8.2  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  return  the 
greatest  profit  in  the  paper’s 
history.  However,  the  satisfsdng 
return  of  16.3%  on  business 
done  is  a  long  way  from  22.1% 
in  1946  before  the  full  impact 
of  wages,  supplies  and  news¬ 
print  jumps  were  experienced. 

Payroll  Takes  53% 

Despite  the  dropping  of  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  in  1954  and 
taking  advantage  of  reserve 
provisions  of  the  1954  tax  law, 
the  current  impost  saw  an  in¬ 
come  tax  bite  of  9.2%  as 
against  an  average  7.6%  of 
business  done  in  the  previous 
9  years.  Against  profit,  income 
tax  took  46.1%  as  against  a 
previous  high  of  48.1%  in  1952 
when  the  full  effect  of  EPT  was 
experienced  but  when  profits 
were  lower  by  $24,646. 

Net  income  at  8.96%  of  busi¬ 
ness  done,  up  19.8%  over  the 
prior  year  was  4.1%  better  than 
’50  when  income  taxes  took  a 
37.1%  bite  of  net. 

Payroll  which  includes  profit 


sharing  constituted  53.2%  of  &1] 
expense,  4.6%  higher  than  the 
year  before,  slightly  more  than 
the  overall  increase  of  4.3%  and 
was  44%  of  income  correspond¬ 
ing  to  53.9%  of  expense  in 
1950  but  practically  matching; 
the  percentage  of  business  done 
with  44.3%. 

Profit  sharing  amounted  to 
4.8%  of  total  expense,  up  40.6% 
over  ’53.  Of  total  payroll  profit 
sharing  amounted  to  9%,  but 
since  employees  must  have 
three  years  service  and  have 
full-time  status  to  be  eligible^ 
the  take  for  the  42  eligibles  wae 
$22,218.77  at  the  rate  of  11.7% 
on  employee  earnings. 

Net  or  basic  payroll  @  $224^ 
567.45  was  48.4%  of  total  ex¬ 
pense  and  of  receipts  40.5%, 
over  1950  by  31.1%  and  of  that 
year’s  expense  48.5%,  against 
receipts  39.9%.  Proportionately 
wage  cost  was  the  same  ov« 
the  five-year  stretch. 

In  the  year  6,834  pages  wen 
produced  to  an  average  of  1) 
per  issue  at  a  cost  of  $50.63 
against  a  yield  of  $66.45  which 
compares  with  ’53’s  cost  of 
$49.61  and  yield  of  $62.66  and 
resultant  profits  $15.82  versos 
$13.05.  Since  news  and  features 
space  was  increased  by  19,151 
inches,  896  columns  or  112 
pages,  the  increased  number  of 
pages  reduced  cost  and  yield 
materially  but  with  the  product 
tion  at  the  stated  number  must 
be  used  to  establish  the  cost 

Cost  of  producing  photo¬ 
graphs  and  engravings,  against 
1953  when  production  was  66,- 
146%  inches  and  sq.  in.  cost 
.14218,  was  .16573  in  1954  on  s 
production  of  64,173  inches. 
Last  year’s  cost  as  stated  is 
Editor  &  Publisher  5/l/6i 
due  to  a  typographical  error, 
was  given  as  .09730  on  86,145 
inches.  So  far  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  time  division,  photog¬ 
raphy  on  a  sq.  in.  published 
basis  Scan-a-graving  was  .08199 
while  the  engravings  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  .07435.  Less  sales  of 
engravings  the  cost  of  both  in¬ 
duces  to  .15387  per  inch. 

During  1954  a  general  wags 
and  salary  increase  was  e/ 
tended  to  all  full-time  worken 
with  the  exception  of  officer*, 
averaging  around  7%  plant¬ 
wide. 

• 

UHF  Specialist 

Boston 

Lambert  B.  Beeuwkes,  who 
has  had  23  years  of  experience 
in  newspaper  and  broadcasting 
businesses,  has  opened  an  of¬ 
fice  here  as  a  management 
specialist  for  newspaper-owned 

UHF-TV  properties.  1 
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Chas.  Harger, 
92,  Dies  In 
Abilene,  Kas. 


Hargtr 


Abilene,  Kas. 
Charles  Moreau  Harger,  92, 
dean  of  Kansas  newspapermen 
snd  a  friend  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  died 
April  3  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  here. 

Mr.  Harger, 
who  helped  the 
President  get  an 
appointment  to 
the  United 
States  Military 
Academy  at 
West  Point,  was 
president  and 
editor  of  the 
Abilene  Re  flee- 
Utr-Chroniele,  which  President 
Eisenhower  often  referred  to 
as  his  home  town  newspaper. 

He  was  the  oldest  active  edi¬ 
tor  in  Kansas  and  was  editing 
the  paper  when  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  a  youth  here.  He 
founded  and  was  first  president 
of  the  Eisenhower  Foundation, 
which  operates  Eisenhower’s 
boyhood  home  and  museum.  Dr. 
Hilton  Eisenhower,  one  of  the 
President’s  brothers,  received 
Jiis  first  job,  that  of  reporter, 
from  Mr.  Harger. 

Mr.  Harger  had  attended 
1  every  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  since  1908  in  an  official 
I  capacity  as  assistant  secretary, 

'  by  appointment.  ^ 

He  was  bom  at  Phelps,  N.  Y., 

'  and  at  22  began  teaching  school 
I  and  reporting  on  the  side  for 
the  Abilene  Gazette. 

Mr.  Harger’s  editorials  and 
magazine  articles  gained  wide¬ 
spread  attention  and  for  many 
years  he  and  his  friend,  William 
Allen  White,  were  the  two  most 
quoted  editors  in  the  Midwest. 

A  pioneer  teacher  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  this  section,  Mr.  Harger 
was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  teacher  in  the  new  journal¬ 
ism  school  at  the  University  of 
(Jiansas.  He  won  the  first  annual 
William  Allen  White  Founda¬ 
tion  award  for  journalistic 
merit  in  1954,  as  a  Kansas 
newspaperman  “who  exempli¬ 
fies  the  William  Allen  White 
ideals  in  journalism.” 

Nevada  Directory 

Reno 

The  1955  Directory  of  Neva¬ 
da  Newspapers,  compiled  by 
A.  L.  Higginbotham,  secretary, 
Nevada  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  now  being  distributed 
advertisers  and  agencies  by 


Ernest  M.  Roschar 

Ernest  Roscher, 
Adman,  Dies 

Chicago 

Ernest  M.  Roscher,  56,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  national 
advertising  office  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
died  here  April  2.  He  had  been 
with  the  P-D  organization  for 
32  years. 

He  has  been  succeeded  as 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
by  Robert  C.  Rowden,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Post-Dispatch  organi¬ 
zation  for  more  than  25  years 
and  associated  with  the  Chicago 
office  for  15  years. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Roscher  began  newspaper  work 
with  the  Beckwith  Company, 
when  that  firm  represented  the 
Post-Dispatch.  Later  he  and 
the  late  Phil  Henriquez  opened 
offices  for  the  P-D. 

Mr.  Roscher  was  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Association 
(1949-50),  and  he  served  as  a 
director  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

Besides  his  widow,  Florence, 
he  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Nor¬ 
man,  a  member  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  Don,  engaged  in 
radio-TV  work  in  New  York. 


M.  B.  Ronald  Dies, 
S.  D.  Publisher 

Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Malcolm  B.  Ronald,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Mitchell  Daily 
Republic,  died  here  April  3  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness.  He  was 
52  years  old. 

Mr.  Ronald  became  publisher 
of  the  Republic  and  president 
of  the  Mitchell  Publishing 
Company  in  1951  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  W.  R.  Ronald. 

A  firm  believer  of  bringing 
the  news  to  the  Republic’s 
readers  in  the  quickest  way, 
Mr.  Ronald  in  1951  purchased 
a  Piper  Super  Cruiser  plane 
which  carried  reporters  to  dis¬ 
tant  places  where  news  was 
breaking. 

Three  years  ago  a  Municipal 
judge  dismissed  a  subponae 
which  intended  to  force  Mr. 
Ronald  to  reveal  the  true  name 
of  “A1  Capone”  who  was  criti¬ 
cal  of  law  enforcement  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  'The  judge  ruled  that  the 
Mr.  Ronald  was  not  in  contempt 
in  refusing  to  devulge  the  name 
of  the  writer. 

• 

$4  Hike  for  Printers 

Cincinnati 

After  negotiations  that  began 
last  Nov.  14,  local  union  news¬ 
paper  printers  have  received  an 
increase  of  $2  weekly  “across 
the  board”  for  1955  and  a  prom¬ 
ised  hike  of  $2  more  next  year. 
This  makes  the  basic  day  wage 
$108. 

• 

Heads  Women’s  Croup 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dorothy  Cameron,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  has  become  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press- 
women’s  Association. 


R.  B.  Armstrong  Dies, 
Washington  Newsman 
Washington 
Robert  B.  Armstrong  Jr.,  52, 
until  a  few  months  ago  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and 
more  recently  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  work,  died  April  4  follow¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack. 

For  many  years  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father,  the 
late  Robert  B.  Armstrong  Sr., 
in  the  Washington  Buieau  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  His 
widow  is  Bess  Furman,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Times 
Washington  bureau  staff. 

Before  taking  representation 
of  the  St.  Louis  newspaper 
about  10  years  ago,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  had  served  in  public  in¬ 
formation  bureaus  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  about  one 
decade. 

Charles  Scharps,  Ad 
Executive,  Dies 
Charles  E.  T.  Scharps,  72- 
year-old  advertising  man  and 
former  automobile  editor  for 
the  old  New  York  Sun,  Tribune 
and  Evening  Mail,  died  last 
week  in  New  York. 

After  a  long  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  Mr.  Scharps  joined  the 
firm  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  and  Osborne  in  1929.  He 
was  a  group  account  executive 
with  the  firm. 


Changes  to  Tabloid 

The  120-year  old  New  Yorker 
Stoats  -  Zeitung  und  Herald, 
largest  German  language  news¬ 
paper  published  in  the  United 
States,  will  switch  its  weekday 
edition  to  a  tabloid  format  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  issue  of  April 
11. 


Mrs.  Becker  Dies; 
Mother  of  3  TSetcsmen 
Baltimore 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Toal  Becker, 
75,  mother  of  E.  D.  Becker, 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  died  here 
March  29.  Mrs.  Becker,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Baltimore,  is  survived 
by  two  other  sons,  both  news¬ 
papermen,  James  Stephen,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
News  Post,  and  Philip  V.,  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
same  paper — and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sheridan  Gorman  of  San 
Francisco. 
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Ike  Mourns 
Passing  of 
2  Champions 


ColoneVs  Charm 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


1944,  he  discontinued  the  feud- 
which  had  started  some  years 
earlier  between  Col.  McCormick 
and  Col.  Frank  S.  Knox,  then 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News. 

“On  the  theory  that  I  had  no 
original  part  in  the  McCormick- 
Knox  dispute  and  no  desire  to 
take  up  the  quarrels  of  my 
predecessor,  the  famous  ‘Col. 
McCosmic’  cartoons  ridiculing 
McCormick  were  discontinued. 

For  Free  Press  “  ‘If  there  is  to  be  a  fight,’  I 

“In  the  passing  of  Joseph  said  to  my  associates,  ‘let  it 
Pulitzer  and  Col.  Robert  R.  ^  between  Col.  McCormick  and 
McCormick,  American  journal-  Col.  Knox  is  gone.  I  have 

ism  has  lost  the  services  of  two  never  started  a  newspaper  fight, 
of  its  outstanding  publishers,  ^nt  the  record  will  show  that  I 
Although  frequently  on  oppo-  never  run  away  from  one.’ 
site  sides  of  public  issues,  both  “As  things  turned  out,  the  Tri- 
were  staunch  champions  of  a  bune  and  the  News  continued  to 
free  press  so  essential  to  our  on  opposite  sides  of  most 
own  freedoms.”  public  questions.  But  in  no  in- 

_  „  stance  did  our  differences  be- 

Trib  Tribute,  to  J.  P.  come  personal,  or  vicious. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  the  “Our  newspapers  have  been 
midst  of  its  own  gnef,  paid  hotly  competitive  but  withal  in 
tribute  to  Mr.  Pulitzer  who  died  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect.” 
March  30.  The  Tribune  edi-  The  Cfcicopo  Sun- Times  stress- 
torial  said:  ed  Col.  McCormick’s  “paternal 

“There  is  no  newspaper  in  affection”  for  Chicago  and  its 
the  United  States  from  which  surrounding  area,  for  which  he 
the  Tribune  has  differed  more  coined  the  name  of  Chicagoland. 
widely  and  consistently  on  na-  The  Sun-Times  said  in  part: 
tional  and  international  policy  “As  our  readers  know,  we  dis- 
than  the  Post-Dispatch,  but  agreed  with  Col.  McCormick  on 
this  did  not  blind  us  to  the  many  things,  especially  on  for- 
quality  of  its  editor  and  the  men  eign  policy  and  the  need  for 
he  selected  and  trained  to  write  domestic  reforms.  But  one  can- 
and  draw  for  his  newspaper,  not  have  disagreed  with  Col. 
In  other  fields  than  national  McCormick  without  acknowledg- 
policy,  particularly  where  poli-  ing  that  he  was  forceful,  sincere 
tical  corruption  and  attacks  on  and  courageous  in  his  beliefs, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  were  concern¬ 
ed,  we  frequently  found  our¬ 
selves  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Editor  Pulitzer  and  his  men.” 

Foes  of  Conformity 
An  editorial  titled  “Foes  of 
Conformity”  in  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  remarked: 

“It  was  one  of  those  strange 
turns  of  fate  that  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  and  Robert  R.  McCormick 
should  have  passed  from  the 
newspaper  world  within  only  a 
few  hours  of  each  other.  .  .  . 

“These  two  middle  western  an  influence  few  newspj 
newspapers  have  differed  widely  publishers  attain.” 
in  their  points  of  view  on  many  Roy  Roberts’  Appraisal 
national  and  international  is-  The  Chicago  American 
sues.  .  .  .  Whatever  else  these  death  of  Col.  McCon 

differences  represent,  they  also  removes  an  important  and 
are  a  demonstration  of  freedom  troversial  figure  from  Amer 
of  the  press  at  work  under  the  Journalism.  .  .  .  Our  views  1 

Bill  of  Rights.  .  .  .  Standardize-  ^i  J  u-"’ 

^  ,  we  have  always  held  hm 
tion  IS  a  bane  of  our  press  today 

and  against  this  trend  to  con-  Americanism  and  his  m 
formity  stand  the  lives  of  both  courage.” 

Robert  McCormick  and  Joseph  The  Tribune  on  Sunday 
Pulitzer.”  nrinted  the  Kansas  Citu  U 
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OIL  PORTRAIT  of  Colonel  Robert  Rutherford  McCormick  wai  com¬ 
pleted  recently  by  Edmond  Fjortoft,  young  Chicago  artist,  and  w«| 
hung  in  the  art  department  of  the  Tribune. 

Star  editorial,  written  by  Roy  much  awe  or  distance,  eves 
Roberts,  the  Star’s  editor,  who  from  his  long  time  associates, 
served  with  the  Colonel  for  few  really  knew  the  man.  Is 

some  respects  he  was  a  lont: 
figure.  He  probably  unbent  more 
with  his  old  associates  on  the 
Associated  Press  board  of  whid 
he  was  a  working  member  for 


All  of  his  life  he  spoke  his 
views  bluntly  as  he  saw  them 
at  the  moment.  He  had  no  fear 

of  seeming  inconsistent,  certain  the  AP.  The  Tribune  noted  it 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  acted  a  preface  that  “we  do  not  ac 
only  for  the  best  interests  of  his  cept  all  of  the  judgments  ex 
city,  state  and  nation.  .  .  .  pressed.”  The  Star  said  in  part 
“On  national  and  intemation-  “With  the  powerful,  wid( 
al  affairs,  especially  in  the  last  flung  Tribune  empire  to  operate  glimpse  of  the  lovable  side  ol 
generation.  Col.  McCormick  from.  Col.  McCormick  was  not  an  otherwise  austere  character, 
spoke  for  a  minority  of  Chicago-  just  a  national  but  a  world  Over  the  years  the  writer  heard 
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j  Men  at  the  Helm 

[  Campbell’s  Career 
Story  All  Ads  Up 


vertising  salesman  at  a  lower  quently  was  named  business 
salary.  manager  in  January,  1954. 

On  Jan.  1,  1927,  after  work-  *  •  * 

ing  as  a  salesman  in  the  classi-  William  D.  Maxwell 

fied,  retail,  and  ^neral  adver-  ^  ^  Maxwell,  55, 

tising  departments,  Mr.  Camp-  tribune  managing  editor,  is  a 
bell  was  promoted  to  manager  Greencastle,  Ind., 

of  the  eastern  division  of  the  vrhere  he  attended  DePauw 
Tribune’s  general  advertising  University.  He  later  studied  at 
Chesser  M.  Campbell  has  Ann  Arbor  sports  correspondent  department  with  offices  in  New  University  of  Chicago  He 
climbed  the  ladder  of  success  for  six  newspapers  in  Big  Ten  York.  He  returned  to  Chicago  began  newspaper  work  on  the 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune  from  university  cities  during  his  jun-  as  classified  advertising  man-  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  and 
want  ad  salesinan  to  president  ior  and  senior  years;  publicity  ager  in  June,  1929,  and  three  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
of  the  publishing  company  in  man  for  the  University  of  years  later  became  assistant  during  summer  vacations.  He 
34  years.  Michigan  Athletic  association  advertising  manager.  On  March  was  assistant  sports  editor  of 

Vicepresident  since  1951  and  during  his  senior  year,  and  pub-  14,  1935,  he  was  named  adver-  the  Press  when  Louis  Seltzer, 
f  fa  director  since  1953,  Mr.  licity  manager  of  the  Univer-  tising  manager  and  continued  now  editor,  was  on  the  copy 
Campbell  was  elected  this  week  sity  of  Michigan  opera  during  in  that  post  until  June  1,  1949.  desk. 

to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  junior  and  senior  years.  He  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Mr.  Maxwell  joined  the  Trib- 

A  .  the  death  of  Col.  Robert  R.  Me-  Sports  company  since  Sept.  16,  1946,  une  as  a  reporter  in  1920.  He 

Cormick.  m/-  uiiuljij  when  he  was  elected  treasurer.  appointed  sports  editor  in 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Campbell,  v^ampbell,  who  had  played  ^  ^  1925,  having  previously  shown 

members  of  the  Tribune  Ckim-  on  football,  basketball,  and  " 
pany  board  of  directors  are:  hockey  teams  in  high  school  at 
J.  Howard  Wood,  treasurer  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  also  was  a 


■4 


Headed  Ad  Executives  aptitude  as  a  deskman.  He  was 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  promoted  to  news  editor  in  1930 
the  Tribune,  Mr.  Campbell  has  and  he  became  city  editor  in 
the  Tribune  company  and  busi-  member  of  the  freshman  foot-  been  active  in  other  organize-  1939.  He  was  named  assistant 
ness  manager  of  the  Tribune;  hall  and  hockey  teams  during  tions.  Beginning  in  1935  he  managing  editor  in  1942  and 
Mrs.  Mary  King  Patterson,  his  first  year  at  the  University  served  for  five  consecutive  has  been  managing  editor  since 
widow  of  C7apt.  Joseph  M.  Pat-  of  Michigan,  and  the  J-V  foot-  years  as  a  director  of  the  News-  1951. 
terson,  grandson  of  Joseph  hall  team  in  his  sophomore  and  paper  Advertising  Executives  •  *  ♦ 

Medill  and  founder  and  late  junior  years.  association.  He  was  elected  Arthur  A.  Schmon 

publisher  of  the  New  York  His  education  was  interrupted  vicepresident  in  1937  and  be-  Arthur  A.  Schmon,  president 
Daily  News;  Mrs.  Garvin  Tan-  by  a  year  and  a  half  of  serv-  cause  of  his  duties  with  the  and  general  manager  of  the 
kersley;  (Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick  ice  as  an  ensign  in  the  United  Tribune  was  unable  to  accept  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  of 
Tankersley,  Col.  McCormick’s  States  navy  during  World  War  Ih®  presidency  in  1938.  In  1953  the  Quebec  North  Shore  Paper 
niece) ;  Alfred  Cowles,  and  I,  after  which  he  returned  to  he  was  made  a  life  member  of  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  bom  in  Newark, 

the  university  to  earn  his  own  NAEA.  N.  J.,  and  is  a  graduate  of 

way  and  receive  his  A.  B.  de-  He  served  as  a  director  of  the  Princeton  university, 
gree,  magna  cum  laude,  with  Mutual  Broadcasting  system  During  the  First  World  War 
the  class  of  1921.  He  was  from  1944  to  1949,  and  in  1947  served  as  a  battery  officer 
named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  regimental  adjutant,^  5th 


f  Henry  D.  Lloyd  Jr. 

Set  Ad  Records 


Mr.  Campbell  attained  a  na- 
I  •  tional  reputation  for  his  organi¬ 
zation  and  leadership  of  the  ad 


spent  in  military  service,  Mr.  Research  Institut^  Inc.  He  is  To^odlands 

Campbell  abandoned  plans  to  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus-  .  j  iJ!„ 


^[vertising  department  of  the  Michigan  chapter  of  Sigma  directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 

eon.  Chicago  Tribune.  Under  his  di-  R •  ^  ^  vertising.  In  1954  he  was  elect- 

1  ws|  rection  the  Tribune  has  broken  Michigamua,  senior  honor  so-  ed  a  member  of  the  board  of 

newspaper  records  for  the  directors  of  the  American 

amount  of  advertising  revenues.  As  a  result  of  the  death  of  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa 
y®ar  they  were  in  excess  his  father  in  1918  and  the  time  rion  and 
1.  hr  J55,000,000. 
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Reid  Artillery,  First  Division, 
where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Col.  McCormick. 

Upon  his  return  from  over¬ 
seas,  he  joined  the  Ontario  Pa- 

a  dTrMtorof  *ANPA  P®*"  became  manager 

a  airector  ot  ajni'A  ^^23  he  was 


'  He  was  born  Dec.  12,  1897,  in  Campbell  abandoned  plans  to  a  .u«..y«=r  ux  for  Quebec,  and  two  years  later 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  He  mar-  study  law.  Despite  the  offer  tees  of  the  Robert  R.  Mcpir-  general  manager  for  Quebec, 

ried  Hallie  B.  Calhoun  in  1927.  of  a  job  in  the  financial  news  mick  Foundation  and  a  ffirec-  1937  he  was  appointed  sec- 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  department  of  the  Detroit  tor ^  the  First  National  Bank  vicepresident,  and  in  1930 
children,  Judith  Ann  (Mrs.  Rod-  News,  he  decided  to  spend  of  Chicago.  He  has  worked  on  general  manager.  He  was  elect- 

ney  Campbell),  who  lives  in  some  time  in  Europe  and  on  Red  Cross  and  Commuruty  gj  pj^esident  of  the  Ontario  Pa- 

New  York,  and  Byron  Chesser,  Sept.  12,  1921,  became  a  sub-  Fund  dnves  and  has  served  a  three  years  later. 

» senior  at  Yale.  scription  salesman  for  the  Pari.s  number  of  terms  as  a  member  He  is  also  president  and  a 

edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  Winnetka  Congregation-  director  of  Illinois  Atlantic 


His  Newspaper  Career 


at  a  small  salary  and  commis-  al  Church  council. 

’amed'  ^''®sser  Campbell  started  his  sion.  j_  Howard  Wood 

^newspaper  career  in  1915,  han-  Returning  to  New  York  in  t  Howard  Wood  54  treasurer  vicepresident  and  a  director  of 
Effing  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  the  spring  of  1922,  he  was  ad-  and  business  manair  of  the  ‘’'®  Q®®^® 

'»ews  circulation,  and  advertis-  vised  by  both  the  WaU  Street  Tribune,  was  bom  in  Downers 

m  Sou«  Ste.  Mane  journal  and  the  New  York  Grove,  Ill.  He  later  studied  at 

(Unt.)  Star  after  his  gradua-  Times  that  he  needed  financial  Lake  Forest  College  and  Har- 

tion  from  high  school  in  1915  as  experience  to  obtain  a  financial  vard  University  and  he  taught 

class  valedictorian.  Later  he  writing  job.  English  for  a  while  in  an  acad-  scribers  received  the  April  2 

worked  as  a  reporter  and  re-  emy  at  Concord,  Mass.  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

^te  man  for  the  Sault  Ste.  Tribune  Staff  containing  news  of  the  death  of 

Hone  (Mich.)  News  before  en-  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  •  „norter  in  1927  and  Colonel  McCormick.  He  died  at 

taring  the  University  of  MieW-  York  Guaranty  Trust  company  appointed  financial  editor  2:47  a.m.  CST  and  E&P  was 
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Corp.,  Manicouagan  Power  Co., 
and  Marhill  Mines,  Ltd.  He  is 


portation  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Latest  News 

Approximately  15,000  sub- 


pm  in  1916  in  the  class  of  1920.  bond  salesmen’s  training  school 


in  1932.  He  became  assistant  revised  at  4  a.m.  EST  April  1. 


While  a  student  in  the  Uni-  scheduled  to  open  in  June,  1922,  auditor  and  controller  of  the  Four  pages  were  added  to  pro- 
Rrsity  of  Michigan,  he  served  but  changed  his  mind  before  Tribune  Company  in  1939  and  vide  a  biographical  sketch  on 
«  a  cub  reporter,  city  editor,  the  school  opened  and  joined  1942  was  named  auditor  and  the  Colonel  and  a  page  of  pic- 
news  editor  of  the  Univer-  the  Chicago  Tribune  staff  in  controller.  He  was  elected  tures  on  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who 
^ty  of  Michigan  Daily.  He  was  May,  1922,  as  a  classified  ad-  treasurer  in  1951  and  subse-  had  died  suddenly  March  30. 
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McCormick  Will 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


In  Footsteps  of  Joseph  Medill? 


,  j  Washington 

'  I  Mrs.  Garvin  E.  Tankersley’s 
'  seven-year  old  son,  Mark  Miller, 
i  goes  about  his  daily  routine  as 
'  a  pupil  at  Primary  Day  School, 

Bethesda,  Md.,  without  thought 
to  the  implications  of  his 
grand-uncle’s  will. 

Colonel  McCormick  stated  in 
M  his  will:  “It  is  my  wish  that 
]  my  grandnephew,  Mark  Mc- 
Cormick  Miller,  who  I  hope 
.  may  carry  on  the  great  news- 

paper  tradition  of  Joseph  Me- 
J  dill,  be  given  an  opportunity 
MRS.  GARVIN  TANKERSLEY,  the  to  be  employed  on  the  staff  of 
former  Ruth  McCormick,  a  niece,  the  Chicago  Tribune  if  he  so 
is  a  director  of  the  Tribune  Com-  desires,  and  that  my  Trustees 
pany  and  a  trustee  of  the  Me-  gjyg  gygjj  assistance  to  him  in 

procuring  such  employment  as 
they  shall  deem  advisable.” 

Colonel  McCormick  also  ex- 
pressed  the  hope  that  after  his 
I  grandnephew  attains  maturity 

H|p  ^  he  will  be  considered  for  ap- 

pointment  as  a  Successor 

The  idea  is  most  agreeable  to 
I  Mark’s  mother,  a  former  editor 

Washington  Times-Her- 

I  o,ld.  Asked  whether  the  boy  News-Tribune, 


McCormick  Simms.  Mrs.  Tank- 
ersley  is  the  second  largest  in¬ 
dividual  stockholder  in  the 
trust.  By  consent  of  all  bene¬ 
ficiaries  she  had  been  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  sole  successor  trustee 
since  1944. 

Vast  Operation 

The  Tribune  Co.,  owns  the 
Tribune,  New  York  Daily  News, 
the  paper  companies,  broadcast 
stations  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  other  subsidiaries.  In 
1953  it  was  reported  that  gross 
revenues  for  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  totaled  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars. 

The  five  Tribune  trustees  will 
vote  the  McCormick  interest  in 
the  trust  and  three  New  York 
trustees  will  vote  the  Patterson 
interest,  but  each  group  votes 
as  a  unit — giving  New  York  one 
vote  and  Chicago  one  vote.  Dis¬ 
agreements  within  the  units 
will  be  settled  by  a  majority 
vote  in  each  unit. 

Mrs.  Tankersley  Active 

Mrs.  Tankersley  was  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.) 

News-Tribune  under  a  previous 
marriage  to  Peter  Miller,  and 
for  a  time  she  directed  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times-Her- 
ald  after  that  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Tribune  Co.  in 
1949.  She  retired  from  the 
Times-Herald  two  years  later 
following  a  disagreement  with 
her  uncle  over  management  of 
the  paper  and  it  was  sold  last 
year  to  the  Washington  Post. 

In  a  statement  issued  follow¬ 
ing  the  funeral  services  for  position  as  a  trustee  and  as  a  try.”  organized  recently,  registered 

Col.  McCormick,  Mrs.  Tanker-  director  of  the  Tribune  and  all  She  added  that  she  has  had  a  40,000  shares  of  $10  par  value 

sley  expressed  confidence  in  the  its  allied  companies  is  to  work  long,  pleasant  association  not  6%  cumulative  preferred  stock 

Tribune’s  future,  stating  that  in  harmony  with  the  executives  only  with  the  Tribune  execu-  and  60,000  shares  of  $1  pa: 


Mark  McCormick  Miller 


shows  inclinations  toward  story 
writing,  Mrs.  Tankersley 
laughingly  answered :  “He’s 
much  too  young  to  write  much 
of  anything.” 

Mark  has  a  10-year  old  sister, 


ARTHUR  SCHMON,  president  of 
the  Tribune  newsprint  subsidiaries, 
is  a  trustee  of  McCormick-Pat- 
terson  Trust  and  also  of  Robert 
R.  McCormick  Charitable  Trust. 


p  tives  but  with  the  widow  of  value  Class  A  common  stock 
d  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
sr  founder  of  “our  sister  newspa-  change  Commission. 

.r  per,  the  New  York  Daily  underwriting  group  headed 

il  News,”  and  the  other  trustees,  by  Johnson,  Lane  &  Co.  wil 
r-  Col.  McCormick,  who  was  handle  the  public  offering. 

^  childless,  stated  in  his  will  that  Augusta  Newspapers  statec 
:  it  was  his  wish  that  his  grand-  it  will  use  the  proceeds  of  tb 
:  nephew,  Mark  McCormick  Mil-  securities  sale  to  buy  half  tb 
:  ler,  7-year-old  son  of  Mrs.  stock  of  Southeastern  Newsp* 
:  Tankersley,  be  encouraged  to  pers,  Inc.,  and  to  make  a  ca>l 

•  pursue  a  career  in  journalism  contribution  to  Southeastern 

•  and  that  he  be  considered  for  Southeastern  owns  the  AugusU 

•  appointment  as  a  successor  Chronicle,  morning  paper.  Th« 

•  trustee  when  he  attains  ma-  new  company  will  get  the  other 

I  turity.  half  of  Southeastern’s  shares 

;  In  connection  with  the  Me-  in  exchange  for  75,000  shares 
j  Cormick  Charitable  Trust,  the  of  Augusta  Class  B  stock. 

:  five  named  trustees  are  to  con-  At  the  same  time.  Southeast- 
:  tinue  until  they  reach  the  age  em  will  sell  privately  $1.2  mil- 
:  of  75.  Two  successor  trustees  lion  of  20-year  6%  first  mort- 
:  were  named,  Harold  F.  Grum-  gage  bonds.  It  will  use  these 

•  haus.  Tribune  assistant  produc-  proceeds  plus  other  money  for 

•  tion  manager,  and  Walter  C.  purchase  of  the  stock  of  Herald 

•  Kurz,  general  advertising  man-  Publishing  Co.,  which  owns  th«^ 

JJ  ager.  evening  Augusta  Herald. 
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WILL  PAY  $3,000,000.00  FOR 
MIDWEST  OR  EASTERN  DAILY . . . 


We  have  a  publisher  interested  in  expanding  his  holdings. 
Wants  daily  properties  in  Midwest  or  East. 

All  negotiations  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Please 
contact  our  nearest  office. 


Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

James  W.  Blackbem  Rar  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 
Clifford  Marshall  Phil  Jackson 

Washlnzton  Bide.  Tribune  Tower  235  Montcomery  St. 
Sterlinc  3-4341-2  Delaware  7-2755-6  Exbrook  2-5671-2 
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slander  and  libel.  You  cannot, 
nor  can  any  sensible  person, 
state  the  contrary  without  ly¬ 
ing. 

“If  what  you  want  is  a  so- 
called  opposition  press,  which 
does  not  exist  here  because  the 
people  repudiate  communism, 
then  we  invite  you  to  come  and 
establish  a  newspaper  here.  If 
it  respects  professional  ethics 
and  does  not  preach  communism 
it  will  enjoy  the  same  guar¬ 
antees  enjoyed  by  national  and 
foreign  publications  and  nation¬ 
al  and  foreign  journalists. 

“But  it  is  evident  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  recognize  these 
facts,  because  your  past  activi¬ 
ties  classify  you  as  a  systematic 
and  gratuitous  detractor  of  the 
Dominican  government  and  its 
institutions. 

“This  statement  is  supported 
by  your  background,  going  back 
to  the  time  you  visited  here 
with  your  boss,  Col.  McCormick, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
You  attended  a  reception  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  but  instead 
of  writing  about  this  event  you 
bled  a  lying,  tendentious  and 
groundless  dispatch  (and  time 
has  proved  this)  asserting  that 
^Generalissimo  Tmjillo  was 
about  to  divorce  his  wife. 

“Another  example  was  your 
attitude  during  the  attempted 
invasion  of  Luperon  by  a  sedi¬ 
tious  group  in  complicity  with 
the  regime  of  Arevalo  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  You  arrived  in  the  Dom¬ 
inican  Republic  the  same  day 
that  the  frustrated  attempt  was 
made.  A  strange  coincidence, 
no?  and  after  Generalissimo 
Trujillo  offered  you  all  facili¬ 
ties,  including  the  use  of  his 
own  car  to  go  to  the  fortress 
of  Ozama,  it  was  discovered 
that  you  were  not  here  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent  but 
as  an  agent  of  the  Arevalo 
government. 

“When  the  Dominican  gov¬ 
ernment  passed  an  amnesty  and 
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you  had  interviewed,  thus  giving 
the  world  an  example  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  and  humanitarianism, 
you  made  no  comment  what¬ 
ever.  We  know,  moreover,  that 
on  a  certain  occasion  you  came 
here  to  personally  ask  General¬ 
issimo  Trujillo  not  to  recognize 
the  regime  of  Odria  of  Peru, 
because — according  to  you — it 
was  a  government  of  commu¬ 
nistic  origin.  In  view  of  the 
lying  nature  of  this  charge  one 
tan  only  infer  that  you  are,  or 
were,  at  the  service  of  the 
^Peruvian  APRA  Party. 

“The  Inter-American  Press 
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Association  should  be  familiar 
with  this  background  of  yours 
because  it  disqualifies  you  as  an 
impartial  observer  of  the  true 
Dominican  situation.  You  know 
better  than  anyone  else,  since 
you  have  made  use  of  that 
liberty,  that  in  this  country 
freedom  of  the  press  is  respect¬ 
ed.  Only  a  person  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  communism  would  be 
capable  of  stating  the  contrary.” 

As  for  Nicaragua,  lAPA  has 
taken  plenty  of  notice  of  press 
activities  there.  The  board 
meeting  (E  &  P,  April  2,  page 
12)  noticed  the  failure  of  Res¬ 
ident  Somoza  to  release  one 
editor  from  prison  and  to  per¬ 
mit  another  to  return  from 
exile  to  operate  his  newspaper. 
It  also  sent  a  cable  to  Somoza 
demanding  these  be  done.  In 
addition,  the  lAPA  committee 
reported: 

“On  Dec.  11,  the  chairman 
cabled  a  request  to  President 
Somoza  to  revoke  a  closure 
order  against  the  newspaper  El 
Gran  Diario  of  Managua.  The 
newspaper  was  closed  because 
it  published  a  report  of  a  new 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the 
chief  executive.  That  same  day 
Felipe  Rodriguez  Serrano,  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Somoza,  re¬ 
plied  that  the  newspaper  had 
been  authorized  to  resume  pub¬ 
lication.  The  newspaper  reap¬ 
peared  that  night. 

“On  Jan.  12,  1955,  censorship 
of  dispatches  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  was  invoked  from 
Managua.  At  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  your  committee 
President  Somoza  promptly  re¬ 
voked  the  order.” 

That’s  making  progress  as 
the  di.stinction  of  being  called 
both  fa.scist  and  communist 
inspired.  How  close  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  can  you  get  in 
pursuit  of  press  freedom? 

• 

Maurine  Twiss  Stars 
In  Mississippi  Awards 

Jackson,  Miss. 

When  it  comes  to  star  report¬ 
ers  don’t  overlook  Maurine 
Twiss  of  the  Jackson  Daily 
News.  She  recently  collected 
five  firsts,  two  seconds  and  two 
thirds  in  the  Mississippi  Press 
Women’s  competition. 

One  of  the  first  prizes  was 
shared  by  Mrs.  Twiss  with 
Edith  Seymour  Gordon,  women’s 
editor  of  the  News,  for  a  fash¬ 
ion  story.  Mrs.  Twiss  wa.s 
women’s  editor  until  last  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Other  winners  included :  News 
story — Mary  Lou  Butler,  Me- 
Comb  Enterprise-Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Cain,  Summit 
Sun;  editorial  —  Mrs.  Hazel 
Brannon  Smith,  Lexington  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


Pulitzer  Will 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

Mrs.  Louis  Hempelmann  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  will  specified  that,  when 
the  estate  is  divided  among  the 
four  children,  the  shares  of 
stock  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  will  be  distributed  as 
far  as  possible  as  the  one- 
fourth  shai'es  of  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  Jr.  and  Michael  E.  Pulitzer, 
or  to  their  surviving  sons.  None 
of  the  publishing  company  stock 
is  to  be  distributed  to  the 
daughters,  or  their  surviving 
children. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  sell 
part  of  the  publishing  company 
stock  in  connection  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  estate  or  the 
trusts,  the  trustees  are  directed 
by  the  will  first  to  offer  the 
stock  for  purchase  by  the  two 
sons. 

Following  them  in  priority 
purchase  rights  are  Herbert 
Pulitzer  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
brother  of  the  late  editor  and 
publisher;  the  Pulitzer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  the  Joseph  Pulitzer 
Pension  Fund,  which  was  creat¬ 
ed  in  1945  to  provide  retirement 
benefits  for  Post-Dispatch  em¬ 
ployes,  and  then  the  directors  of 
the  publishing  company. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  made  several 
bequests  of  personal  property  to 
members  of  his  family.  To  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer  Jr.  he  left  the 
famous  Sargent  portrait  of  his 
father,  the  first  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
founder  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  old  New  York  World, 
and  also  the  bust  of  his  father 
by  the  French  sculptor,  Rodin. 

Specific  bequests  of  $500  and 
$1000  were  made  to  veteran 
members  of  his  household  .staffs 
at  his  home  in  St.  Louis  county, 
at  his  summer  residence  at  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.,  and  his  fishing 
camp  on  the  Restigouche  river 


in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Canada. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  and  Mich¬ 
ael  Pulitzer  were  named  to  act 
with  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust 
Co.  as  executors  and  trustees 
under  the  will.  Attorneys  stated, 
however,  that  Michael  Pulitzer 
will  be  unable  to  serve  as  an 
executor  because  he  is  not  a 
resident  of  Missouri,  but  will 
serve  as  a  trustee. 

Under  terms  of  the  will,  Sam 
J.  Shelton,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  will 
succeed  the  son  as  an  executor. 

The  value  of  the  estate  was 
not  estimated.  An  inventory 
will  be  filed  later. 


Pulitzer  Jr.  Named 
To  Prize  Board 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  elected 
to  interim  membership  in  the 
Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  President  Grayson 
Kirk  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  succeeds  his 
father  as  a  member  of  the  14- 
member  group  created  by  his 
grandfather,  the  first  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  donor  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

The  Advisory  Board  acted  in 
a  telegraph  poll.  As  a  result, 
Mr.  Pulitzer  will  take  part  this 
year  in  the  deliberations  on 
the  1955  Pulitzer  Prizes. 


GOP  Forces  ASNE 
To  Defer  S.  F.  Plan 

Selection  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  1956  has  caused  the 
directors  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
postpone  the  scheduled  meeting 
there.  The  Society  will  meet  in 
Washington  in  ’56  and  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  will  be  re¬ 
scheduled  for  1957. 
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CUumfied  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


INDIANA  weekly  unoppoied  in  6,600  kj-ep  --u- 
town;  recovering  from  previouj  CLASSmED  OPERATION 

management,  now  groiiing  $39,000  ^  TOP  Pffieienrv 

plus  and  ahowing  profit  of  $12,000  Efficiency 

»7.6«  PLACES  in  your  hands  the  most 


COMPOSING  ROOM  CONSULT 
DISPATCH-OONTROL  SYSinS 
EquipnMnt  Designing 
Appraisals 


complete  and  authoritative  book  on 
newspaper  Classifiad  advertising. 


•  •  .  SPEaAL  NOTICE  •  •  •  buildlSg.  ‘p^lS^e'^teal!'*^!  aSis%°^'^‘''ldv*;:;^sing“ 

EDD  R  ROUN-rara  General  Partner  for  $39,000  cash.  If  you  ^n  finance  w“t  to  ^T^  Udl 

iv  i!?  PROVE  or  keep  your  operation  at 

TOP  efficiency  —  ■•Principles  and 

BARCI^Y  April  23-30.  He  will  te  Detroit  1,  Michigan. _  Practice#  of  aassified  Advertising." 

pleased  to  mrot  anyone  interested  in  OUTSTANDING  unopposed  Tennessee  published  by  ANCAM,  the  AssociaUon 
buying  or  selling  newspaper  proper-  vveekly  for  sale  in  growing  county  seat  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 

4r\aam  A  m  lf..AslafA  tViaf  nrill  ManncgAr*  la  anattraa 


CROW  ASSOCIATES 


175  No.  Ridgeland 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 


Newspaper  Architects 


A.  W.  STYPES  &  CO. 
625  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


weekly  for  sale  in  growing  county  seat  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
town.  A  gilt-edge  property  that  will  Managers,  is  the  answer. 


stand  rigid  insiiection.  $66,000.  Half 

down.  F^ill  information  to  financially  NO  NEWSPAPER  should  be  without 


responsible  individuals.  Box  1633,  Edi-  this  informative  book, 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

SOUTHWESTERN  weekly  with  job  ’ 


PLANT  ENGINEERING 
and  Planning  Service 
for  Newspapers 
Robert  W.  Dickerson 
2063  East  4th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  ptanL  ^^^te  ^mpment.  Asset.  $4^  '^'•,o2^‘^.M*‘-"SJ^lvi*^tpJw.”“‘ 

A  83  Year  Su«»ssful  Brokerage  Rec-  281.M.  Pnto  »50  000.,  $2^000  1 

ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal-  •I®'*'"-  Balance  easy.  Owner  ill.  That. 


Ued  ^r'l^'"’ WwkfS  and*"  dSn!^  PJli.  “  if!}*.'*  iL"»f“r  I  National  AdvertUing  Space 


BUemNERY  and  SUPPLOS 


Mail  Room 


trial,  mining  town,  25,000  population.  - = - : -  POST^RA’^,  LABOR  *  MA 

Daily  competition.  If  intere^.  tell  94THYEAR„  publishing  local  stuff  lAL  (^S  Have  Inrt^ 


Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


about  self  first  letter.  No  long  cor¬ 
respondence.  Will  answer  with  name, 
location,  you  come  look.  Write  Box 
1623.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


SANDERS  ABC  3  —  the  grass  roots 
buy.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Job  Printing 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  8192,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


TEXAS  daily.  $46,000  down. 


TABLOID  Newspapers  printed  offset  | 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
and  turn  unnecessary  expense  i 
profit  Dollar$  for  your  paper.  ( 
tact  Walt  Williams.  1141  N.  W 
ington  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.  DIi 


CALIFORNIA  exclusive,  soon  ready  by  rotary  press,  only  $6  per  thousand 
for  daily.  Grossing  $825,000,  price  copies  of  four  pages.  Institute  Press. 


mrAtr  $225,000  with  $70,000  down.  County  43  West  Barclay  St.,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  scat  exclusive  $30,000  down.  Papers  ' 

Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  u  low  as  $6000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 

and  sold  without  publicity.  Newspaper  Broker.  10160  Culver  Blvd., 


Composing  Room 


and  sold  without  publicity. _  1  Newspaper  I 

NEGO-nATORS  for  good  daily  and  I 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601,  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Syndicates  -  Features 


to  offer  growing  property  in  beauti- 

MIDWEST  newspapers  bought  and  ful,  healthful,  prosperous  community:  I  TEENAGERS  read  TEEN  TROUBLES 
sold.  Wide  experience.  Herman  H.  ttet  $16,000 ;  cash  of  $17,000  swings  1  liecause  it  answers  their  questions. 
Koch,  2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  ;  10  years  to  pay  off.  Few  territories  still  open.  Write  for 


FREE  MATS  of  news  and  feature 
pictures.  All  sises  and  subjects.  Short 
UNUSUAL  WESTERN  WEEKUES  filler  copy.  No  charge,  obligation.  Send 
ncATfmr  ft  •  i-i-  w  name-address  to  S.  C.  SYNDICATE. 

HEALTH  requires  California  publisher  330  E.  Ohio.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Job  Shops  For  Sale 


It ;  10  years  to  pay  off.  Few  territories  still  open^.  Write  for 

-  sample  releases.  Meredith  House  Syndi- 

UNIQUE  Arisona  field ;  prospective  cate.  P.  O.  Box  1262,  Charleston  25. 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES : 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #426141  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag.,  #65407 
1 — Model  C  Intertypo,  gas  pot, 
mag.,  #7018 

I — Model  G2  Intertype  #16322,  nil 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
328  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHOPPER  AND 
job  shop,  town  near  15,000  population. 
Much  new  equipment.  Price  of  $14,2rM 
on  terms  is  well  below  gross.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  service,  Inc., 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


*65  gross  $100,000 :  good  plant ;  good  West  Virginia, 
net ;  total  price  $60,000.  ' 


J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange,  Riverside,  California 


Press  Engineers 


Publications  Wanted 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPiai  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purixwes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  3.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IN  CHART  AREA  8.  4,  6.  6. 
Have  $2,600  down.  Require  $4,500  net. 
Box  1216,  Editor  g  Publisber. 


LORENZ  SALE 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.  I  NTERTYPES 

Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists :  I  I  N  O  T  Y  P  P  ^ 

dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere.  1.  I  IN  v-y  I  I  r  C  j 

86-26^81  St..  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y.  REBUILT 

_ STillwell  6-0008-0009 _  in  u  1/  1  1 

siAC/"NKi  k c  xD  A I  2^“ModGl  C  S  M  Tn-Pod  A 
MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc.  3_Model  14  Linotype.s 

Printing  Press  Engineers  r> 

Machinists  and  Movers 


Business  Opportunities 


WILL  SELL  Attractive  little  printing 
shop  for  $7600.  R.  H.  Morrison,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 


Publications  for  Sale 


Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

WAN  TED-GOOD  advertising  man  or  I  We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 


managing  editor  desirous  of  purchasing  ANYWHERE 

S^THERN  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  and  &,utoerrdiUly,‘"pubHler™w'lhe?’"to  “  '‘%,onrSPrtog  7Tn4V’ 

modern  job  plant.  $82,600  represents  start  retirement  process.  State  salary  - 

and  real  esute.  Good  Equipment  requiremenU  and  ability  to  invest  np  Cl/inMORP  MA^ON  INC 
Expanding  area.  Ideal  addition  for  to  $25.0(»  after  mutual  Investigations.  jInIUMUKC  OC  MAiVJIN,  I1N'>.,, 
mall  chain  or  semi-weekly  publisher.  Box  1442.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ERECTING 


Reasons  for  sale  personal.  AU  cor- 


;Spondence  ernfldeS  NO  broker^  I  ^TY  GROWING^«,  fast  Florida  eart 
Box  1222.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  wcekly_  needs  money  for  quick 


MID-SOUTH  16  to  20-page  prize-win-  with  excellent  background  and  refer- 
ning  weekly  in  prosperous  college  ences  to  assume  part  of  load,  or  as 


CITY  GROWING  so  fast  Florida  east  ixrn 

coast  weekly  needs  money  for  quick  DISMANTLING 

expansion.  Prefer  experienced  man  551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Phone  ORegon  5-7760 


town,  only  paiier  in  growing  county,  silent  partner.  Owner  is  prize-winning  ■  |nr^/-\ 
Absentee  owner  will  sell  all  or  part  publisher.  Box  1605,  Editor  &  Pub-  UrC^W 
to  financially  able  man  seeking  choice  Usher.  Service 

opiwrtunity.  Owner,  Box  1350,  Editor  FLORIDA  RADIO  STATION.  East  SPE 

®  Publisher.  Coast,  260  Watts,  independent,  un- 


Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs. 
SPECIAUZING  In  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. 


PAID  community  weekly  in  Chart  limited  time,  reaching  82,000,  $39,000 
Area  6.  Average  net,  $18,000  down,  cash  requir^  to  handle.  For  details 
Box  1328.  Editor  &  Publisher.  write  THE  BERG  COMPANY  Real- 


SOUTHERN  California  bi-weekly  '  Melbourne.  Flor'da. 


c™requr.^  to  handi:  For  derails  DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
write  THE  BERG  COMPANY  Real- 


Model  C  Intertype 
3 — Model  8  Linotypes 
Model  B  Intertype 
Model  26  Mixer  Linotype 
2 — Model  5  Linotypes 
REBUILT 
Delivered  and  Installed 
Satisfaction  Is 
Your  Best  Bargain 
Pay  after  you  see  machine 
All  machines  guaranteed. 

CLYDE  CAULKINS 
LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
7th  at  Race  St.  WAlnut  2-7 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


grossing  $160,000.  Excellent  growth 
prospect.  $2M,000  cash  outlay  ru- 


HEYI  AMBmOUS 
NEWSPAPERMAN  1 


UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


quired.  Ideal  for  working  newspaper  Ever  think  of  publishing  a  fact  crime 
family.  Fine  equipment.  PO  Box  1202  magazine  of  your  own  ?  I  can  keep 


Main  Post  Office,  Los  Angeles  63,  you  in  business  6  years  with  carbons 


of  my  300  published  stories ;  hundreds 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 

western  newspaper  buys  now  ready.  right.  Box 


(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 
420  Valleybrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


1  MODEL  26  Linotype — 2  Magazin 
Electric  Pot  and  Feeder.  $1800. 
For  information — Byron  W.  Wan 
Gibson  Publications,  616  Marin  St 
Vallejo,  California. 


COMPLETE  Teletypesetter  outfit 
perfect  condition.  Sell  or  trade 
Ludlow.  News.  Littlefield,  Texas. 


Jack  l‘.  sJirrAs.:;;it«tor4968"=S2:  | 
rose  Ave.  Ixis  Angeles  29,  Calif. 


LINOTYPE  mats  Ionic  with 
Face  2  (7  A 150)  four  fonts  good 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation  Promotion 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CX).  Face  2  (7  A 150)  four  fonts  goo 

Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors.  Repairs,  dition,  one  or  all.  CTange  to 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of  reawn  for  selling,  .^so 

presses  Coast  to  C^ast.  «  rtssntrr^mvtntw  nan 


presMs  Coast  to  Coast.  photo-ensravin^  plant.  Write^ 

m  •  •  el-e  sssvw  vr  x  pToofs  sno  pHces.  Southern  Newipe 

o*  tiers,  Inc.,  Hot  Springs,  Arksii»4 

Illinois  L  R.  McCoy,  Mechanical  Supt. 


HACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


CompoMing  Room 


0..  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
ta  bomrht  and  aold.  Over  1.000  fonta 
immediate  deliverr.  Proofs  on  re> 
■m.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  msRa- 
MS,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand, 
(^rbone.  *17  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


R  SAI.E:  Teletype  equipment — two 
foratr^rs ;  2  operstinK  units ;  2  lino- 
adaptor  keyboaHs.  Equipment 
three  years.  Will  sell  at  sacri- 
Box  1*01,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


New$print 


Immediate  Delivery. 

STANDARD 
ANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Domestic  or  Export 
SPOT  TONNAGE 
or 

LONG  TERM  CONTRACTS. 
WRITE  AGENT 
Box  1504 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pre*»  Room 


HOE  Z  TYPE  PRESSES 

TO  *0  UNITS  -  22%"  cutoff  - 
teel  Cylinders  •  Roller  Bearinits  - 
pray  Fountains  -  Double  Folders  and 
nveyors  -  DC  Drives  -  On  substruc- 
re  with  reels,  tensions  and  pasters, 
ted  Philadelphia,  Available  Now. 

N  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


6-20  or  24  PAGE  TUBULARS 

2  to  1  MODELS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

90S  Boise,  Idaho 


DUPLEX 
UNITUBULAR 
COLOR  UNITS 

HOE  COLOR  PRESS 
'OHN  GRIFFITHS.  CO.,  Inc. 

Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

B  SALE — 48  Page  Hoe  Newspaper 
S  unit,  4  plates  wide,  imm^i- 
avallable.  Write  Philip  H.  Young, 
ort  Dispatch.  York.  Pj^ _  _ 

FOR  SALE 

SS  straightline  octuple  press,  4 
k  double  width.  22%“  cut  off,  A.C. 

2  folders,  4  sets  of  angle  bars, 
pped  to  run  4  color  both  rides, 
fed.  Can  take  paper  from 
'  wide.  Includes  electrical  paper 
extra  roller  stocks  and  spare 
Also,  the  following  Stereotype 
ipment :  Tail  cutter,  shaver  and 
ing  block. 

Address  Box  1453 
Care  of  Elditor  St  Publisher 

DUPLEX  TUBULAtRS 

^ge  -  Located  Sarnia,  Ontario 
rage  •  Located  Ma.ssillon,  Ohio 
all  with  Stereotype  Equipment 
and  AC  Drives 

SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Preu  Room 


1  Ifi-page  Hoe  unit  for  22%'  sheet  cut 

2  16-page  Hoe  units  for  23-9/1*' 
sheet  cut 

Double  plate  Goss  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  for  21^'  sheet  cut 
Furnaces — all  sizes  from  1  ton  to  7 
tons,  gas  or  electric 
No.  25  Vandercook  Full  Page  Proof 
Press 

Hoe  Combination  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Hoe  Double  Page  Curved  Plate 
Router  for  13K'  diameter  plates 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


HOE  48-PAGE  PRESS 

23-9/1*'  cut-off.  Pony  Vacuum  Auto¬ 
plate,  Metal  Pot  and  pump.  Owner 
can  be  contacted  at  Waldorf  during 
ANPA. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


TWIN  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 

FLAT  BED  Web  Press  about  9  years 
old.  Good  Condition.  Will  print  from 
2,  4.  *.  8,  10,  12.  14  or  16  sUndard 
newspaper  pages,  22%'  page  cut-off, 
or  up  to  32  pages  tabloid.  Complete 
with  chases  for  1*  pages.  Double  - 
truck  chase.  Motor  equipntent,  ink 
rollers  etc..  Speed  3500  per  hour.  Will 
quote  “as  is  and  where  is”  or  in¬ 
stalled  by  competent  exiwrt  Machinist- 
erector. 

P.  S.  Will  sell  Auxiliary  Twinning 
Unit  with  twinning  structure,  with 
larger  complete  motor  to  handle  twin 
press  to  someone  who  has  a  Goss  Cox- 
O-Type  single  unit.  Equipment  will  be 
complete  for  twinning. 

NEWSPAPER  CONVEYOR  for  roUry 
press,  about  80  ft.  complete  with  90 
degree  turns,  horizontal  turns,  curves. 
Drive-head,  delivery  table  etc.,  all  of 
which  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
overhauled  and  checked.  Excellent 
shape. 

Write:  JEROME  FELDMAN 
The  FAR  Company 
305  Cupertino  Way,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

San  Mateo  Phone;  Fireside  5-9591 
San  Francisco  Phone:  Exbrook  7-0339 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 
lor  21^^'  cutK>ff  press.  Hand  east¬ 
ing  boxes,  tail  cutters  shavers,  chip¬ 
ping  blocks  in  21%',  22%'  and 

28-9/l*'cut-oiI.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


1  GOSS  metal  furnace  No.  34358 
7800  lb.  capacity  -  47'  high  - 

inside  bowl  dia.  44' 

1  SET  Kemp  immersion  burners  • 
valves  -  flash  back  used  with  No. 
2  Kemp  turbo  compressor. 

1  PUMP  unit  less  spout. 

1  HOE  curve  cssting  box  7/16'  - 
60'  Bevel  •  double  plate  casting 
ring. 

1  GOSS  curve  plate  easting  box  %' 
plate  •  45'  bevel  with  single  ring. 

1  HOE  curve  plate  shaver  No.  5*4 

CORN  BELT  PUBLISHERS.  INC. 

225  St.  Clair  Avenue, 

East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7.009 
ABC  dally  in  Chart  Area  11.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man  in  exi>anding 
field.  TELL  ALL  IN  FIRST  LETTER 
to  Box  1458,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  a  dependable,  self  confident  Clr- 
culation  man  who  understands  and 
can  handle  carrier  promotions  and 
hire,  train  and  supervise  rural  mail 
solicitors  on  operations  whore  prem¬ 
iums,  prizes  and  awards  are  liberally 
used. 

WE  OFFER  excellent  salary  and  ex¬ 
penses  with  a  liberal  bonus  plus  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement. 

WRITE  FULLY  stating  experience, 
background,  references  and  when 
available.  All  confldential. 

PERSONAL  interview  arranged  at  our 
expense. 

Box  1503,  Editor  A  Publisher 


UNITUBULAR  PRESS 

16-paffe  4  units,  color  cylinder,  AC 
modem  drive,  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Used  Presses 

#  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes. 

A  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specifle  needs. 
it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 

MOTOR  DRIVES  of  4<1,  50,  00.  75. 
snd  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

12-24  PAGE  3  deck  single  width  Goss 
press,  28  9/1*'  cutoff,  with  stereo 
equipment,  available  about  August  1. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  The  Colum¬ 
bian,  Vancouver,  Washington. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individiul  machinery  Sk  equip¬ 
ment  •  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  III. 


DUPLEX 
TUBULARS 
2  TO  1 
PRESSES 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


WANTEID.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  Sth, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


UNOTYPE  WANTED  as  soon  as 
poss.ble.  Late  model,  suitable  for  ad 
comiioeition.  Beady  to  go  to  work.  Ad¬ 
vise  description,  including  ntodel  and 
serial  number.  L.  A.  Warren,  Oelwein, 
Iowa,  Daily  Register. 


NEED  AS  quickly  as  possible.  Sixteen 
page  Tubular  press  complete  with 
stereotytw  equipment.  Not  interested 
in  machine  that  will  need  major  over¬ 
haul.  Will  pay  cash.  Write  D.  W. 
Calvert,  Mesa  Tribune.  Mesa,  Arizona. 


WANTED  Ostrander-Seymour  890  Ton 
Matrix  Press  in  “junk”  class  with  good 
right-hand  side  frame.  CSW  Plastic 
Types.  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  59*.  Hartford 
1,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


EXPERIENCED  Business  Manager 
with  ad  background  by  group  grow¬ 
ing.  Can  advance  it  able.  Salary 
and  bonus.  P.O.  Box  789,  Merced, 
California. 

A  r  lists — Cartoon  ists 

WANTED,  experienced  combination 
Artist  and  copy-writer  and  layout  lady 
for  large  specialty  store.  In  answering, 
please  give  age  and  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  to  Giles,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
708,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases,  for  daily  pa¬ 
per,  Spanish  required,  for  position 
in  Florida.  Information  held  eonfl- 
dential.  Write  Box  1444,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  manager  for  *,10* 
ABC  daily,  able  to  direct  both  city 
and  rural  mail  work.  Tribune.  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas. 


EXPBIRIENCED  District  Manager  in¬ 
terested  in  permanent  position  must 
know  how  to  build  circulation  in  com¬ 
petitive  field.  North  West  newspaper. 
Box  160*,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Manager. 
Write  or  Phone  Daily  ^view,  Hay¬ 
ward.  California. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  7,000 
ABC  daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man  in  expanding 
field.  TELL  ALL  IN  FIRST  LETTER 
to  Box  1457.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADMAN  with  Classified  or  college 
training.  Good  chance  to  prove  your¬ 
self  as  classified  manager.  N.  Van 
Guilder.  Faribault,  Minnesota. 


GOOD  OPENING,  Florida  dally,  for 
Classified  Salesman.  Would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  from  either  a  mature 
man  with  good  background,  or  alert 
young  man  who  would  like  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  most  baric  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  fields.  Salary  open.  Box 
1*44,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Sales 

YOUNG  MAN  to  fill  importent  classi¬ 
fied  position  handling  established  vol¬ 
ume  accounts  and  also  to  develop  new 
accounts.  The  man  we  seek  probably 
has  had  one  year’s  experience  on  a 
smaller  newspaper  and  wishes  to  make 
his  career  in  newspaper  advertising. 
This  can  lead  to  one  of  the  top  classi¬ 
fied  opportunities  in  the  semi-metro¬ 
politan  field.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Personnel 
Department. 

Rockford  Morning  Star 

Rockford  Register-Republic 
Rockford,  Ill. 


Display  Advertising 


SALESMAN  Travel  intermountain 
states  official  sheriff,  police,  fireman 
magazines.  No  rackets,  established, 
accepted  magazines.  Commission.  Give 
background,  references.  Marcus  Griffin 
A  Associates,  Box  1080,  Carlsbad,  New 
Mexico. 

DISPLAY  advertising  salesman.  Per¬ 
manent,  opportunity-filled  position 
open  on  high  class  midwest  daily.  We 
want  a  young  hustler,  competent  with 
copy  and  layout,  ambitious  and  re¬ 
liable.  We  offer  security,  steady  ad¬ 
vancement.  unusual  extra  benefits,  top 
working  conditions  including  five-day 
week,  congenial  staff.  Clean,  prosiwr- 
ous,  one-paper  community  of  40,000. 
Give  details  of  training,  experience, 
personal  data,  references.  Bct  130*. 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


I 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


YOUNG  MAN  with  at  least  two  yean 
newspaper  advertising  experience.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  into  responsible 
position  for  right  man  with  ability  to 
■ell,  promote,  layout  advertising  and 
plan  campaigns.  Circulation  over  10,000. 
Write  giving  particulars  to  Gwrge 
Marvin,  Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 


AD  SALESMAN 
Top  midwest  twin  weekly. 

Box  1403,  Editor  &  Publisher 
ADVERTISING  SALES  EXPERT  with 
agency  or  production  background  for 
top  position  with  fast  growing  chain 
of  5  weeklies  in  wealthy,  expanding 
suburban  Pittsburgh  area.  Tremendous 
opportunity  for  ambitious  man  to  fit 
Into  unique  professional  sales  concept. 
Box  1401,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Salesman 
for  15,000  daily  in  pleasant  northern 
Idaho  community.  Mild  climate,  sports¬ 
man’s  paradise.  Must  be  strong  on 
selling,  layout  and  copy.  Write  fully 
first  letter  giving  background  and 
references  to  Thelma  M.  Quist,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune,  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Interview 
at  ANPA  can  be  arranged. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  7.000 
ABC  daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man  in  expanding 
field.  Tell  ALL  in  FIRST  letter  in¬ 
cluding  starting  salary  to  Box  1466. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
by  growing  group  of  newspapers. 
Prefer  young  man  with  ambition  to 
get  ahead  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Give  experience,  age,  etc.  Carmage 
Walls,  Care  of  General  Advertising 
Service,  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Build- 
ing.  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

A  LEADING  Daily  Newspaper  has  an 
opening  on  its  staff  for  a  local  display 
salesman.  The  man  we  are  seeking 
should  be  between  25  and  80  years  of 
age,  and  must  be  a  High  School  gradu- 
at^college  training  preferred.  The  ap¬ 
plicant  must  be  alert  and  aggressive 
and  have  had  sufficient  sales  experience 
to  demonstrate  his  capacity  to  sell 
local  and  national  display  advertising. 
The  man  we  are  searching  for  must 
be  proficient  in  copy  writing,  layout 
and  familiar  with  art  work  require¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  permanent  position 
which  offers  an  outstanding  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  the  man  who  qualifies.  *rhe  com¬ 
pensation  is  based  on  salary  and  bonus. 
Box  1483,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  Opportunity  for  display 
salesman  with  ideas,  lay-out  ability. 
Ideal  location  in  Chart  Area  11,  PM 
daily,  good  salary.  Box  1441,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  ambitious 
Display  Advertising  salesman  for  small 
evening  daily  Chart  Area  2.  Should 
have  at_  least  2  years  experience. 
Write  giving  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1499,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUGET  SOUND’S  smallest  daily  has 
need  for  young  ad  man  who  can  sell 
advertising  and  plan  campaigns.  Fu¬ 
ture  unlimited  due  to  rapid  industrial 
growth  of  town.  State  qualifications 
and  salary  expected.  Write  Box  1447, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Salary 

$12,000-$  1 5,000  Plus 


Highly  successful  six  day  afternoon 
newspaper  seeks  to  add  an  advertis¬ 
ing  director  to  their  management 
team.  Circulation,  over  50,000.  Located 
Chart  Area  No.  6.  Outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  for  personal  growth  to  man 
with  executive  ability. 

’The  Man  we  need  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  gained  by  actual  experience 
selling  retail  advertising  for  a  medium 
sized  or  large  newspaper.  Administra¬ 
tive  experience  in  directing  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  is  essential.  College  graduate. 
Age  33-40.  ’This  man  will  direct  man¬ 
agers  of  retail,  national,  and  classi¬ 
fied  departments  and  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  sales  plans  and  programs. 

Replies  handled  confidentially.  ’They 
should  include  brief  but  complete  busi¬ 
ness  history. 

Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 


Write  Box  1607, 
Editor  and  Publisher 


ADVER'nSING  MAN  for  new  farm 
weekly  in  outstanding  agricultural 
county  Chart  Area  two.  Free  insur¬ 
ance,  hospitalization.  Good  opening  for 
man  with  ideas,  initiative.  &nd  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references  to  Box  1641,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Expanding  Sales  Staff 
has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

to  sell  all  types  of  accounts  in  and 
around  New  York  City  including 
traveling  in  New  England,  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania. 

An  opportunity  for  an  energetic 
YOUNG  man  to  obtain  a  permanent 
position  with  our  organization. 

Newspaper  background 
essential. 

Write  fully  giving  references  and 
minimum  earning  requirements  to: 

Mr.  Leach  Laney,  Advertising  Director 
EDI’TOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 

(Please  don’t  phone) 

Applications  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 


DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  Salesman. 
Young,  energetic,  competent,  experi¬ 
enced.  Capable  handling  copy  writing, 
layout,  sales.  Here’s  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  not  often  open  on  outstand¬ 
ing  medium-sized  afternoon  daily. 
Permanent,  good  pay,  finest  working 
conditions  and  facilities.  Write  giving 
full  details  experience,  references,  per¬ 
sonal  data.  The  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio. 


GREAT  SPOT  for  producer  with  vital¬ 
ity,  integrity,  ambition.  Midwest’s  out¬ 
standing  ABC  weeklies,  plus  area 
shoppers.  Write  Owner,  17205  Lahser, 
Detroit  19,  Michigan. 


NEW  FLORIDA  GOLD  COAST  week¬ 
ly  in  fastest  growing  city  wants  ex¬ 
perienced,  high  type,  advertising  man. 
Good  layouts.  Must  have  good  educa¬ 
tion,  be  neat,  pleasing  personality,  no 
high  pressure.  Tell  age,  marital  status, 
experience,  references,  when  can  come, 
salary  or  salary  and  commission  ex¬ 
pected.  City  lasOOO  expected  to  be 
35,000  by  1960.  The  Sun,  Pompano 
Beach,  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


MFTTROPOLITAN  Ohio  newspaper  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  experienced 
retail  salesman.  Highly  competitive 
market,  good  salary  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Our  staff  is  aware  of  this  ad. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter.  If  you 
qualify  we  will  arrange  interview. 
Your  reply  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1600,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
OPPORTUNITY 

YOUNG  MAN  with  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Experience. 

OPPOR'TUNITY  to  advance  into  re¬ 
sponsible  position  for  right  man  with 
ability  to  sell,  promote,  layout  ad¬ 
vertising  and  plan  campaigns. 

Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaper,  32 
miles  out  of  New  York. 

IMMEDIATE  EMPLOYMENT 
AVAILABLE. 

WRITE  FTJLLY,  giving  experience, 
references,  personal  background  to : 

Harvey  A.  Huff,  Home  News 
Publishing  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 

or  phone  New  York  Office  for  ap¬ 
pointment:  JUdson  6-3682. 


AD  MANAGER  able  to  go  up  in 
group.  Production  determines  earn¬ 
ings.  Sun-Star,  Merced,  California. 


ADVERTISING  salesman  for  National 
Department,  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  (not  Los  Angeles),  market  of 
700,000,  circulation  178,000.  Ideal  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  conditions,  salary 
open.  Give  age.  experience,  every¬ 
thing  that  will  help  us  decide.  Box 
1647.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


CAPABLE  woman  to  assist  with 
women’s  pages.  Must  have  the  ability 
that  will  merit  taking  over  the  de¬ 
partment  at  a  later  date.  Northern 
Ohio  six  day  evening.  Box  1212,  Eldi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  needed  for  growing  Ohio 
afternoon  6  day  paper.  Labor-industry 
beat  as  well  as  general  and  feature 
assignments.  Ability  to  use  camera 
helpful  but  not  vital.  Box  1247,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

ACCURATE  re-write  man,  aged  around 
39,  with  solid  experience,  preferably 
some  on  small  town  dailies.  Must 
know  how  to  write  news  in  clear 
concise  English.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  requirements 
first  application.  Metropolitan  seven- 
day  newspaper  Chart  Area  6.  Box 

1397,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

(X)PY  READER — Permanent  job  eve- 
ning-Sunday  desk  Midwest  city  of 
half-million.  No  spot  for  a  beginner, 
but  plenty  of  opportunity  for  young 
man  with  real  desk  experience  in 
highly  competitive  field  where  quality 
counts  more  than  quantity  production. 
Complete  details  salary  and  background 
please.  Box  1308,  Blditor  ft  Publisher. 
SEASONED  reporter-feature  writer, 
preferably  Spanish-speaking,  for  air¬ 
line  public  relations,  Miami.  Box 
1395),  ikliwr  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  LEVEL  WRITER,  heavy  on 
municipal  government,  for  fast  grow- 


this  top  position.  Tremendous  future 
for  careerist.  Box  1490,  Elditor  ft  Pub- 


COPYREADER  for  livewire  Chart 
Area  2  morning  daily  in  20.000  class. 
Good  opportunity.  Box  1489,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HERE’S  OPPORTUNITY  plus, 
the  man  that  wants  to  get  his 
into  a  job  with  a  future.  Job 
of  editing,  proof  reading,  du 
and  designing.  We  publish  a 
magazine  plus  books  on  pets, 
is  it.  He  has  an  assistant.  98% 
the  copy  is  sent  in  by  paid  corra 
ents.  Could  also  use  girl  ass 
Write  in  detail.  All-Pets  M 
Books,  18  Forest  Avenue,  Fond  da 
Wisconsin. 

JOBS  in  26  states,  beginners  to~ 
tors.  Your  resume  should  be  in 
files.  Send  full  details  to  Birch 
sonnel.  The  National  Newspaper  E 
ice.  59  E.  Madison.  Chicago.  Illi 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS 

Seeking  association  with  writer-r 
ager  to  share  development  of  ! 
York  City  firm  specializing  in  edi 
internal  or  external  house  organs 
contract  for  industry,  either  as  pv 
owner  or  on  incentive  remunerati 
basis.  Send  full  resume.  Box  1608,  Ei 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

AT  CHICAGO  for  long  establi 
weekly  news  magazine  in  the  busi 
field.  Age  25-30.  Plenty  of  work 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Good 
ary  and  retirement  plan.  Describe  < 
cation,  military  status,  experience  as 
earnings  record  fully  enough  to  ss 
as  example  of  comi>etence  in  writi 
Box  1646,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  small  daily, 
tion  open  April  18.  Car,  camera  a 
perience  helpful.  Write  giving  rsfi 
ences,  salary  requirements,  quali8( 
tions.  Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


COMBINA’nON  GENERAL  repo 
and  sports  writer  for  small  daib 
State  background,  salary.  Box  1(S 
Flditor  ft  Publisher. 


COPYREADER 

FY)R  LARGE  metropolitan  mnmi 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Chart  A 
7.  Real  opportunity  for  a  recent 
lege  graduate  with  2  or  3  years 
perience  on  the  copy  desk.  40-li 
week,  night  hours.  Good  salary,  a 
matic  increases  and  generous  compi 
benefit  program.  Box  1602,  Editor 
Publisher. 


EDI’TOR,  Suburban  San  Franci 
weekly,  alert,  aggressive,  not  afrii 
of  work,  civic  minded,  congenial,  » 
perienced  on  high  class  weekly.  Wri 
Box  1604,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ground,  free  insurance,  hospitalizatsM. 
hard  Good  opening  for  man  with  ideal 
can  write  bright  initiative.  Send  background,  experi- 
eas  and  carry  big  ence,  salary  requirement,  references  te 
or  a  just  average  Box  1640,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

473,  Editor  ft  Pub-  - - - 

_ REPORTER  capable  of  handling  deft 

■ePorter  for  Florida  strong  semi  weekly.  Knowledge  ft 

per.  Give  full  in-  .  ,  .  .. 

ing  salary  needs,  sports  and  camera  desirable, 

t  Publisher.  News-Chronicle,  Shippensburg,  Penns. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  April  9,  1955 


Area  2  newspaper.  Must  ^  hard 
fast  worker  who  can  write  bright 
heads,  generate  ideas  and  carry  big 
load.  No  place  for  a  just  average 
copyreader.  Box  1473,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EXPERIENCED  Reporter  for  Florida 
community  newspaper.  Give  fuli  in¬ 
formation,  including  salary  needs. 
Box  1481,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


managing  editor  for  daily  4200 
eirtulation.  State  experienca  and  sal- 
cry  rc<iuirements.  Contact  John  Ditto, 

f.lasgow,  (Kentucky)  Times. _ 

MKIETY  editor.  State  all  in  first 
Cttcr.  Permanent  position.  Key  West 

ritiien.  Key  West.  Florida. _ 

ffORTSWRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
-desirable  opening  for  a  versatile, 
dert  man  looking  for  a  permanent 
job  srith  future  opportunities.  Ex¬ 
tent  starting  pay  plus  annual  bonus 
uid  pension  benefits.  Advancement  in 
icsponse  to  ability  and  initiative, 
dodem  plant,  ideal  working  condi- 
:ions.  Send  details  of  background  and 
•iperienre,  also  a  few  clippings  to 

Itilv  Journal,  Kankakee.  Illinois. _ 

WANTED — At  once.  Young  man, 
Iraft  exempt,  for  Sports  Editor.  Must 
Jive  had  practical  experience  or 
^malism  schooling.  Daily  morning 
japer,  7,600  circulation.  Central  In- 
litna.  The  Frankfort  Morning  Times, 

rrankfort,  Indiana. _ 

If  ANTED :  Reporter  for  Connecticut 
Doming  paper.  Give  facts  of  life, 
lalary  expected.  Box  1637,  Editor  A 

fnblisher. _ 

rOUNG  WOMAN  to  cover  some  wom- 
in't  news,  some  general  assignments. 
Experience  less  important  than  in- 
eiest.  Give  references.  Chart  Area 
I.  Box  1634,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


SALES  PROMOTION  MAN 

WE  HAVE  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  circulation 
sales  promotion  man.  Must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  copy  writing,  layout  and 
production,  plus  a  successful 
'  record  in  sales  promotion 
through  newspapers,  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio.  Prefer  man 
with  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  field  but  such  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  an  absolute  re¬ 
quirement.  In  your  reply 
please  give  age,  back¬ 
ground,  sample  of  your  work 
if  possible,  salary  expected 
and  references  to 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
BOX  1488 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  who  can 
double  in  layout  and  copy  to  assist  in 
production  of  establish^  newspaper 
dca  and  mat  service.  Pleasant  college 
town  Chart  Area  6.  Small  congenial 
■taS.  Originality  and  creative  ability 
I  must.  Write  full  details  including 
alary  requirements  Box  1639,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


BLL  your  feature  material  to  the 
kifa  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
agent  buy  I  Payment  from  tlO  to 
ntO  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea- 
Miw.  Free  information.  Gebbia  Press 
IvTiees.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


fOUR  SITUATIONS  —  floor  and  ma- 
^e.  Day  shift  $98.00  37^  hours. 
Holidays,  hospitalisation,  surgical  in- 
■nnee,  pension.  Contact  James  R. 
aekard.  Superintendent,  Commercial- 
Howt.  Danville,  Illinois,  a  Gannett 
"two  pa  per. 

JANTED :  Young,  able  photoengrav- 
■t  foreman  for  California  daily  and 
■Mination  shop.  Modem  plant, 
yaion  conditions.  Salary  open.  Write 
■ox  No.  1603,  c/o  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


WANT  TO  Correspond  with  Machinist 
Operator  who  has  sound  reasons  for 
wanting  to  live  in  perpetual  sunshine 
and  work  in  a  fast  growing  plant. 
Five  machines  include  G44  and  tele- 
typesetters.  Convincing  references 
would  be  required.  Sun,  Yuma,  Aria. 
WANTED  an  exi>erienced  pressman 
for  newspaper  in  city  of  60,000  with 
sirculation  of  approximately  86.000,  to 
operate  an  8-onit  Goss  press  and  take 
complete  charge  of  press  room  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  member  of  Pressman's 
union.  State  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Reply  Box 
1804.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  Printer- working  foreman 
in  good  midwest  weekly  and  job  shop. 
Must  be  experienced  in  shop  super¬ 
vision,  managing  personnel,  make  up, 
layout  of  newspaper  and  publications. 
Permanent.  Write  at  once  giving  ex¬ 
perience.  earnings.  Etc.  Box  1642, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  pot 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  hy  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  date  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  7«th  St..  Miami  47,  Florida. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


NOBODY  BUT  NOBODY 
BUT  MEAD  I 

Nobody  gives  more  in  personal  service 
to  writers  than  MEAD  LITERARY 
AGENCY.  419  Fourth  Avenue,  Dept. 
Y-8,  NYC16.  What  have  you  to  sell 
in  the  way  of  short  stories,  articles, 
books  and  TV  plays?  No  obligation. 
Write  today  1 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adm  inistrative 


MANAGEMENT  UNDERSTUDY 
BUSINESS :  advertising ;  general  man¬ 
agement:  Princeton  graduate,  S3,  with 
1  years  suceesful  sales  and  marketing 
experience  in  manufacturing  company, 
preceded  by  5  years  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  seeks  newspaper  car¬ 
eer.  Skills  include  sales,  administra¬ 
tion,  public  relations,  community  af¬ 
fairs.  Salary  less  important  than  op¬ 
portunity  for  sound  experience  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Capital  available.  Family. 
In  New  York  during  ANPA  meeting. 
Box  1426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 

PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  —  BrOUant 
young  newsman  now  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  seeks  publisher  who’s  service 
rather  than  gimmick  minded ;  who 
will  provide  workable  budget-staff  for 
solid  accomplishment.  Box  1880,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


ACCXIUNTANT — Extensive  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  experience,  college  graduate. 
32,  excellent  references.  Box  1410, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ATTENTION 

PUBLISHERS! 

PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
Seeks  a  Change! 

A  PROFESSIONAL  with  proven  back¬ 
ground  of  Accomplishment.  Excellent 
references  who  will  document  ability 
to  do  your  job  effectively. 

Geographic  Relocation  only  reason  for 
desiring  a  change. 

AVAILABLE  in  SO  DAYS 
Can  meet  with  you  at  your  conveni¬ 
ence  or  at  A.N.P.A.  Convention. 

Box  1413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-PUBUSHER'S  A  S  - 
SISTANT — Costs,  work-loads.  Ma¬ 
chines,  personnel.  Eighteen  years  one 
newspaper.  44.  Sober,  industrious, 
family-man.  Member  INCFO.  Box 
1435,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


General  Manager 
or  Business  Manager 

PRODUCTIVE,  diversified  experience 
all  phases  newspaper  operation.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  weekly,  daily  fields  in¬ 
cluding  strong  competitive  markets. 
Prise-winning  writer,  nationally  cited 
editor,  record-making  ad  salesman, 
circulation  builder,  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  expense-saver,  profit-developing 
manager.  Achievements  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  promotion,  public  and  labor 
relations,  staff  training,  financial  con¬ 
trol.  corporate  organizing,  general  ad¬ 
ministration,  community  service.  Thrive 
on  responsibility  and  heavy  work-load. 
Four  connections  20  years,  ready  for 
larger  challenge.  Seek  expanding  op¬ 
portunity  not  possible  present  long¬ 
time  situation.  Age  42,  married.  Box 
1408,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Solid  successful  background  in 
cost  control,  iiersonnel  super¬ 
vision,  labor  relations  deiwrt- 
mentel  coordination.  College. 

20  years  experience.  Member 
Typographical  Union.  42.  Ex¬ 
cellent  recommendations.  Box 
1421  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PROMOTION 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

of  one  of  New  England's 
larger  newspapers  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  Advertising  Manager. 

East  Coast  preferred.  Previous 
experience  on  New  York  City 
daily.  Age  86.  Enough  sales 
inventive  ingenuity  to  increase 
your  advertising  revenue,  but 
not  a  "Special  Edition  Mer¬ 
chant.”  Married,  2  children. 
Excellent  references  including 
present  publisher. 

(Can  Interview  at 
A.N.P.A.  Convention.) 

Box  1482,  Editor  A  Publisher 
PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Seeks  top  or  backstop  spot  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  &i>erieneed  ALL  departments. 
Especially  strong  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion.  Have  converted 
heavy  losers.  Cut  costs,  increased  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  circulation  40%.  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  and  Journalism 
B.Sc.  Box  1487,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AD  MANAGER.  80’s  BA-J,  6^  years 
medium  size  dailies.  Excel  in  eoi^. 
layout,  promotion  and  training  stejf. 
S^ks  potential  far  West  over  $7,000. 
Box  1601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  SMALL  daily  selling  in- 
terest  seeks  metropolitan  role  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  publisher.  Write  Box  1470, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  BC  publisher  for  April  9,  1955 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


LOOKING  for  potential  production  or 
business  manager?  Young,  married 
veteran  interested  in  any  job  with 
promise.  Experience:  BS  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  graduate  work  top  en¬ 
gineering  college;  held  situation  union¬ 
ised  daily  as  machine  operator- 
compositor;  knowledge  of  and  some 
experience  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  ;  job  printing  association ;  pres¬ 
ently  advertising  manager  two  weekly 
papers.  Box  1466,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR  or  RETAIL  MANAGER 
with  20  years  Metropolitan  experience. 
19  same  organization.  Sales  minded, 
budget  operating  executive  who  can 
produce  linage  and  promotion  as  well 
as  direct.  Sales  and  production  ex¬ 
perience  includes  R.O.P.  color.  Gravure, 
color  comics.  43  years  old— married, 
civic  minded.  Can  locate  anywhere. 
Available  interview  ANPA  or  earlier. 
Box  1629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGERSHIP  daUy 
(over  10,000)  sought  by  reliable  idea- 
man  with  well  rounded  experience  in 
editing,  reporting,  photography,  pro¬ 
motion,  circulation,  public  speaking. 
Available  80  days  notice.  Box  1630, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST,  college  graduate.  4 
years  experience  as  artist  on  dally 
paper,  29  years  old,  samples  on  r^ 
quest.  Box  1419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST,  EDITORIAL 
EXPERIENC^U).  Pen,  brush  or  crayon. 
Numerous  reprints.  For  meeting,  r^ 
sume,  or  tear  sheets  write  Box  1420, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi¬ 
enced.  veteran,  36,  married,  family. 
Samples  on  request.  Phone  Morningte 
evenings  ACademy  2-3139  (New  York) 
or  Box  1488,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIDELY  REPRINTED  CARTOONIST 
well  seasoned  editorial  and  page  one 
of  famous  metropolitan  papers.  Sports, 
caricature,  humor,  spots,  color  work 
with  equal  facility  and  graciousness. 
Box  1620,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  Manager  or  Assistant 
— 12  years  supervisor  experience,  little 
merchant,  promotion,  sales,  all  phases 
of  circulation,  ABC,  Family  man,  88, 
Chart  Area  1,  Write  Box  1829,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCE  includes  being  Assist¬ 
ant  Circulation  Manager  on  top  paper 
in  160,000  class.  Extensive  promotloa 
background.  Excellent  references.  D^ 
sire  top  spot  on  paper  in  same  class 
or  larger.  Complete  resume  on  request. 

Box  1818,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  Young  assistant  Cures- 
lation  Manager  desires  position  for 
advancement.  Knows  all  phases  of 
Circulation.  Hard  worker  with  provSB 
record.  Family  man.  Can  offer  bast 
references.  Box  1416,  Editor  A  Puk- 

lisher, _ _ 

CIRCrULA'nON  MANAGER,  exparl- 
ene^  all  phases.  Send  for  resunm  and 
full  particulars.  Box  1431,  Editor  A 
PubI  I  sher^ _ 


CIRCULATION  Manager  of  80,004 
daily  seeks  job  manager,  sub  manager 
or  agency.  Journalism  graduate,  24 
years  experience  same  paper.  Family 
man.  Cooperative.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1466,*  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  over 
twenty  years  experience,  middle  aged, 
all  phases,  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan 
best  of  references,  i>ersonal  interview 
desired,  ten  to  thirty  thousand  class. 
Box  1497,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  April  16,  Country  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  16  years  experience 
all  phases.  Best  references.  Box  1612, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— wishes  to 
make  a  change  next  80  days.  17  years 
exi>erience  all  phases.  Write  fully  to 
Box  1632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  and  Display  Manaser 
desires  spot  in  Chart  Area  6.  Nine 
years  experience.  Sound  record  of 
building  linage.  Box  1449,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  or  Publisher.  15  years 
all  phases.  Southerner.  Box  1429,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pubiisher. 


A-1  NEWSPAPER  Ad  Manager.  Pro- 
motional  ingenuity,  aggressive.  Proven 
public  relations  ability.  Consider  any 
area.  Family  man,  mid-forties.  Box 
1436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  1 6  years  exiwrience ; 
age  40 ;  married ;  capable ;  $B0-$10O. 
Box  142S,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wants  position  as  Director,  Working 
Manager,  or  National  Manager.  20 
fears  experience.  Sincere,  Aggressive, 
Tactful,  Poised.  Desires  more  respon¬ 
sibility.  Permanent.  Married,  one  son. 
Ago  44.  Eixcellent  references.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  12,  9.  4,  5.  Box  1450, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  man  seeks 
opportunity  on  small  daily,  preferably 
Chart  Areas  3,  4,  or  9.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  for  solid  proposition.  Best  of 
references.  Interested  oniy  in  perma¬ 
nent  offer.  Box  1446,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  AD  man  de- 
sires  to  work  in  Middle-West  preferably 
in  native  Indiana.  Would  consider  ad 
managership  of  small  daily.  Five  years 
experience.  College  degree.  Would  also 
consider  sports  reporting.  In  advertis- 
inif —  handle  display,  national,  servic¬ 
ing.  layout  work.  Eugene  Market. 
1051  S.  Spruce.  Casper.  Wyoming. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  salesman, 
20  years  top  producer,  available  May  1 
or  16.  Will  take  summer  or  year 
round.  Managerial  qualifications.  Best 
of  references.  Chart  Area  1.  Box 
1472.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOME  PUBLISHER  who  wants  a 
young,  energetic  advertising  man  to 
assume  responsibilities  as  advertising 
manager  should  write  me.  This  man 
IS  31,  has  family,  9  years  experience 
on  two  very  good  newspapers  In 
30-100,000  bracket.  Has  demonstrated 
ability  to  do  good  job  of  creative 
8eUing_  and  has  notion  that  he  has 
what  it  takes  to  inspire  and  direct 
sales  staff.  Has  been  active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs  and  has  proof  of  some 
good  past  work.  Box  1636.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

DESK  MAN-NEWS  or  SPORTS.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Willing  worker.  De¬ 
pendable  family  man.  Have  over  20 
years  experience  In  sports,  news  and 
telegraph  copy.  Go  anywhere.  Top 
references.  Box  1219,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  UBRARIAN  experi- 
enced,  immediately  available,  vet,  ref- 
erences.  Box  1231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER — court  house,  city  hall, 
general  assignment,  police,  court,  re¬ 
write,  camera  experience,  small,  medi¬ 
um  dailies.  Degree.  Box  1239,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 
10  YEARS  Editor-Reporter-Slotman. 
Rated  executive  material.  Covered  ALL 
Beats  and  Features.  Experienced 
sports,  foreign,  makeup.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  World-Wide.  J-Grad,  Married, 
under  80.  Box  1849,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor, 
married,  83,  now  empioyed  12,000 
California  daily,  seeks  top  spot  in 
larger  field,  minimum  $126  week. 
Column,  layout,  supervision,  reimrting. 
Box  1312,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  NEED  a  copyreader  experi¬ 
enced  in  watching  facts  and  style, 
with  some  initiative,  tempered  by 
deadline  sense?  Box  1811,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


ABLE  NEWSMAN  available  cover 
United  Nations  or  work  on  foreign 
desk  for  newspaper  agency  radio  or 
TV  newsroom.  16  years  writing  ex¬ 
perience  embraces  books  magaxine  fea¬ 
tures  radio  news  editing  UN  report¬ 
ing  and  agency  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Columbia  Grad-MA  vet  fluent 
Russion  know  German.  Box  1348,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HORATIO  ALGER  OFFER— 
After  20  months  on  Southern  a.m.  of 
25,000,  reporter-photographer,  26, 
needs  elbow-room  on  any  paper  65,000- 
up.  Know  all  beats,  but  will  start 
low  for  chance  to  work  up.  Write 
Box  1322,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  rewrite  or  wire  editor  post 
medium  daily  or  news  editor  small 
daily  west  of  Rockies.  Experienced, 
ambitious.  Will  arrange  interview. 
Box  1320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AM  RETIRED,  but  want  back  in.  Any 
desk,  department,  or  beat.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  ;  stickler  for  accuracy.  Box 
1415,  Editor  A_^blisl^n _ 

business”-  FINANCTAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  business  fi¬ 
nancial  publishers  desires  challenging 
imsition  anywhere.  Also  write  by-line 
column  for  business  weekly.  Author  of 
books  on  securities  and  industry.  Age 
32,  single,  veteran.  Box  1404,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ANY  EASY  sit-down  job  wanted  by 
tired  old  guy  still  able  to  totter  about. 

Box  1422,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A.S.N.E.  MEMBERS 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  newsman,  »- 
years  diversified  experience,  seeks  news 
executive  spot  medium  daily.  Aged  30i, 
college  grad,  grew  up  in  the  business, 
knows  all  phases  medium  daily  opera¬ 
tion.  Very  strong  on  development  of 
local  coverage.  Write  Box  1414,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher  for  interview  in  D.C. 

during  ASNE  meeting. _ 

CAPABLE  Woman  will  give  up  life¬ 
time  editorship  in  North  for  similar 
midwest,  southwest.  Box  1439,  Editor 

A  Publisher^ _ 

EDITORIAL  -  3  years  TV  and  Motion 
Picture  Editor  top  picture  magazine. 
2  years  staff  of  metropolitan  news- 
Iiaper.  Exiierience  in  publicity,  copy- 
writing.  Desire  TV  or  picture  maga- 
zine.  Box  1406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Texan  wants  to  han¬ 
dle  features,  rewrites,  editorials  on 
newspaper,  magazine,  trade  paper. 
Know  make-up.  Mild  climate.  Present 
job  5  years  making  $100.  Box  1427, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FAST.  Accurate.  Experience  all  phases 
desk,  all  beats  reiiorting.  Employed. 
Married,  32,  veteran.  Desk  job  in  West 
desired.  Box  1426,  IMitor  A  Publisher. 
FEMME  Journalism  major  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  beginning  in  June.  Can  write, 
read  copy,  type,  steno.  Any  area,  sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  Can  interview  in  New 
York.  Box  1406.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  JOB  wanted  by  prize  win¬ 
ning  sports  writer.  Box  1418,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WON’T  someone  give  beginning  female 
reporter  a  chance  on  publication  any 
size,  anywhere?  Peppy  yet  responsible. 
J-schcol  honor  grad.  Box  1430,  Editor 

A  Publi sher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  well-known 
daily  in  80,000  class  seeks  larger  field ; 
16  years  previous  good  experience  on 
famous  paper ;  48 ;  health,  habits  ex¬ 
cellent.  Box_1438,  Biditor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERMAN,  Eidkor,  foreign 
and  local  reporter,  copy  desk,  staff 
supervisor  wants  a  change.  Employed 
with  no  room  to  grow.  Can  offer  en¬ 
thusiasm  combined  with  experience, 
hard  work  to  Public  Relations,  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  station.  Mature  (42), 
knowledge  of  Europe,  good  educational 
background.  Box  1407,  Eklitor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ _ _ _ 

NEXT  STEP  UP 

EDITOR-WRITER,  all-around  desk 
man,  4  years  experience,  seeks  perman¬ 
ent  spot  medium  or  large  p.m.  daily. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1432,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  10  years  ex- 
perience,  award  winner,  can  produce 
provocative,  balanced  page ;  local  angles 
stressed.  Employed.  Box  1461,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SI*ORT9  EDITOR,  award  winner,  don’t 
write  unless  you  demand  the  best.  Box 
1417,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE 

8  years  all-around  man,  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  layout,  makeup  on  New  Yorit 
City  metropolitan  and  community  pa¬ 
pers.  Eiditor  own  New  York  City  com¬ 
munity  papers.  Good  writer  straight 
news  and  bright  features.  Seeks  me¬ 
dium-large  daily  Chart  Areas  1-2-3-8. 
25;  B.A. ;  married;.  Box  1412,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  currently  one  man 
staff,  seeks  permanent  job  on  paper 
over  20,000  circulation.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  61,  borderline  areas.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases,  sports.  Married. 
Available  after  June  1.  Box  1428,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR.  38.  seeks  job  as 
Sunday,  Feature,  City  or  managing 
editor  on  daily.  Box  1451,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  Writer  and  exiierlenced 
gal  reporter  wants  Job  on  BIG  city 
daily.  University  graduate.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  on  metropolitan  daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  near  80,000  mark.  Box  1424, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


VERSA'nLE  WRITER  available.  10 
years  writing :  newspaper  food  column ; 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  publicity ; 
news  story,  magazine,  college  bulletin 
experience.  Food  demonstrations;  gas, 
electric  utilities.  2%  years  radio,  tele¬ 
vision.  Box  1452,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  Assignments  8  months 
daily  16,000.  Research  writing  on 
magazine  million  circulation.  Seek 
spot  any  medium  metropolitan  area. 
J-Grad,  vet,  26,  single.  M.  Berman, 
1483  Longfellow  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  ambitions  facile  writer  seeks 
reporter  job  on  daily  anywhere.  Last 
job  top  editorial  spot  on  national  trade 
weekly.  Handle  graphic.  Salary  im¬ 
portant  but  opportunity  more  so.  John 
Williams.  230  E.  SO  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 


WEEKLY  Book  column  by  established 
reviewer  FREE  for  six  months,  to 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers.  No  ob¬ 
ligation  to  continue  thereafter.  Box 
1409,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


ALL  BEATS,  feature,  bureau,  soipe 
photography.  18  months  medium  Mid¬ 
west  daily,  editor  N.  Y.  weekly  2 
years.  Looking  for  any  opening  Chart 
Area  2.  J-Grad,  single,  24,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Box  1484,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  84,  6  years  on  dailies, 
degree.  Want  dayside  copy  desk  or 
wire  editor  job,  but  will  report.  Go 
anywhere.  Now  on  copy  desk  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  Available  April 
18.  M.  C.  Cagle.  2208,  18th  Ave.  S., 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 


CUB  Sports  reporter ;  B.S. 

27  years  old ;  married ;  mid-west  ; 
1462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK  JOB— Night  editor,  28,  ■ 
Iiolitan  daily  seeks  desk  job  on  1 
or  medium  AFTERNOON  daily, 
wire,  copy  desks  6  years.  Sh^  ( 
news  judgment,  editing,  makenp. 
Grad,  married.  Box  1476,  Editor 
Publisher. 


REPOR'TER-RESEARCHER. 
woman,  excellent  experience  with 
ernmant,  with  daily  newspaper 
congressional  news  service.  Seeks 
tion  with  comparable  organ! 
^x  1411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  young,  J-grad  s 
able  now  for  general  reporting 
Chart  Area  8  or  9.  Box  47.  Arkaii 
City,  Kansas. 


FOUR  YEARS  experience  w 
dailies  want  job  with  future. 
Area  1,  2,  after  June  1,  photo  1 
features,  all  news,  BA,  28.  draft-p 
will  travel.  Box  1467,  Editor  A 
lisher. 


I  LIKE  being  biggish  potato  in 
um-size  bag — metropolitan  anon 
doesn’t  appeal.  All-round  expei 
reporting,  features,  desk,  15,000-2I,< 
daily.  Femme  spud  seeks  new 
anywhere.  Box  1493,  Editor  A  I 
lisher. 


GIRL,  22.  formerly  with  New  T 
trade  paper,  wants  newspaper 
anywhere.  College  grad.  Box  1 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  3  years  9000 
M.A.  political  science,  seeks  step  1 
editorial,  news,  prefer  West.  Reli 
ences.  Box  1464,  Editor  A  Publi 


VERSATILE,  36.  Former  min 
Experienced  writing.  photogrsi' 
Public  Relations.  Some  radio-' 
Anywhere.  Box  1463,  Editor  A  I-- 
lisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HAN  and  wife  Team,  solid  ezperi- 
aiee,  prefer  Midwest.  Aiso  man  with 
It  rears  newspaiwr  work  at  29  (Hon- 
(ft  I)  We  suppir  them  aii.  beginners, 
to  editor-managers.  Birch  Personnei. 
Tbe  Nationai  Newspaper  Service,  69 

Madison.  Chicago.  liiinois. _ 

^INED  MAN,  29,  6%  years  ex- 
psrience  on  Kentucky  daiiies ;  City 
II  Reporter,  desk  man,  editoriai 
Iter,  political  writer;  AB  in  Jonr- 
Ism,  MA  in  Political  Science;  seek- 
t  spot  with  daily  in  State  Capital 
city  over  lOO.OOO ;  prefer  Midwest. 
tails.  Box  1468,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ERSATILE  newsman,  10  years  on 
k,  reporting,  seeks  job.  Box  1491, 
tor  k  Publisher. _ 

LERT.  INTELLIGENT  reporter  who 
ritss  clear,  concise  copy  wants  job 
reporter  or  re-write  man  on  daily, 
circulation  and  up.  6%  years 
peiience  as  reporter-relief  city  ^itor 
I  two  small  dailies.  Married,  vet,  84, 
her,  reliable.  Top  references.  Box 
<17,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

VAILABLE  FOR  interview  im- 
cdlstely  or  this  summer.  All-around 
sperienced  newsman,  80,  draft-exempt, 
tablet  cameraman.  Relocate  in  Mid- 
est  or  Sooth.  Box  1616,  Editor  4k 

eblisher. _ 

EGINNING  REPORTER,  North  east, 
ittle  experience,  plenty  of  ambition, 
billty.  28.  Vet.  English  Major.  Box 

485,  Editor  4k  Publisher. _ 

EGINNER  srants  experience  on  small 
ty  daily.  Marine  combat  corre- 
pondent  and  college  editor.  Box  1624. 
itor  4k  Publisher. _ 

ITY  HALL.  Sports,  general  assign- 
t  and  features,  over  a  year  on 
ium  Ohio  daily.  Single,  24,  draft 
icmpt,  B.S.  Journalism.  Aggressive. 

ng  for  good  opportunity.  Box 
<49,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

wc-ekly-  small  daily,  8- 
years  varied  daily  experi- 
Age  28.  exempt  Vet,  AB  Eng- 
1  law.  Chart  Area  2.  Now  on 
”;an.  Box  1646,  Editor  4k 

GH  GEARED  GAL  wants  free  of 
nr  lined  rot.  Seven  years  of  six 
ditlon  daily  speed.  The  gamut — from 
ciety  to  police.  Not  too  proud  for 
ything  challenging  —  reporter.  Gal 
day  or  flunky.  Car,  Colombia  MSJ. 
1616,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

NOT  THE  GREATEST,'  but  am 
man  you  want.  Editor,  reporter, 
lie  relations  know-how,  wants  top 
position  editorially,  in  publicity  or 
ertising.  Knows  people,  news,  lay- 
Family,  82  non-drinker.  Go  any- 
Soon  available.  Box  1688, 
A  Publisher. _ 

SMAN,  80.  married,  exceptional 
of  all  newsroom  functions, 
worked  all  desks  including  dark- 
n.  Three  years  on  daily  of  16.000. 
year  large  metropolitan  newspa- 
One  year  public  relations.  Su- 
'  references.  Seeks  job  as  man- 
editor  but  will  consider  other 
.  Write  Box  1619,  Editor  A  Pub- 

PROOFREADER 

perienecd.  go  anywhere,  accept  any 
finable  salary.  Contact  H.  M. 
ichardson,  1102,  Standish  Street, 
^lumbia.  South  Carolina. 

YCHOLOGIST  interested  in  work- 
■*  with  cartoonist  to  develop  new 
krip  on  child  care.  Box  1602,  Editor 

*  Publisher. _ 

LICITY,  editing,  writing  on  tech- 
industrial  subjects.  Experience : 
years  on  editorial  staflf  of  chemical 
hdnstry  magaxine,  2  years  of  indus- 
hW  publicity.  Degree  in  chemistry, 
jbmale,  must  locate  in  Manhattan, 
mx  1626,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I 


REPORTER  _  REWRITE  JSg* 

•OMAN,  6  years  reporter  major  New  tional  Advertising  D 
daily  writing  news,  features  all  daily  combination, 
wws  from  politics  to  fashion.  6  experience  includes  i 
^rg  rewrite  London  office  major  director  for  mid-Soi 
agency.  Seeks  similar  newspa-  Single,  24,  BS-Joi 
magaxine  job  New  York  Area.  Interested  in  positii 
Wdines,  references.  Single.  Box  future;  16,000.  Box 
1C8,  Editor  A  Publisher.  PuUisher. 
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REPORTER  8%  years  aU  beats,  fea¬ 
tures,  some  desk,  small  city  fleld,  seeks 
reporting  or  desk  spot  in  East  where 
initiative  pays  off,  J-grad.  Box  1636, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Other  experience 
also,  seeks  job  in  Native  Massachu¬ 
setts.  J-Grad,  28,  family.  Ready  Now. 
Box  1681,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

SUNDAY  EDITOR  OR  MANAGING 
EDITOR.  Young,  but  20  year’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Winner  three  top  national 
reporting  awards,  two  fellowships. 
Successful  editor  on  major  papers 
seeks  change  for  personal  reasons. 
Specialist  feature  production,  writing. 
Highest  references.  Stable  family  man. 
Box  1611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

THREE  YEARS  experience,  daily  and 
weekly,  city  hall,  features,  bureau,  all 
beats,  general  assignments,  some  cam¬ 
era  work,  looking  for  reportorial  post, 
medium  or  large  daily,  anywhere. 
Single.  24,  draft  exempt,  J-Grad.  Box 
1610.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WEST  GERMAN  JOURNALIST  — 
LIVING  IN  USA.  desires  full  or  part 
time  work  for  US  newspaper  or  maga- 
sine.  Box  1614,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER  .  .  .  Desires  newspaper, 
magaxine  reporting-writing  or  writing 
position  with  a  company.  27,  Navy 
vet.  single,  AB.,  B.S.  degrees,  educa¬ 
tion  in  biology,  chemistry  and  jour¬ 
nalism.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2  but  good 
opportunity  would  tempt  this  writer. 
Try  Box  1618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

For  A  Competent 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Sea  Ad  Under  Administrative 
Box  1418 

Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  86.  news.  Fair- 
child,  commercial  military  experience. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Daily  preferred. 
Have  ear.  Box  1861,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher. _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Coming  back  to  USA,  so  Editors  here 
is  your  chance  of  a  lifetime.  A-1.  sober 
photogrspher  who  never  misses.  Chn 
handle  any  assignment  you  can  dream 
up.  6  years  experience,  8  years  on 
metropolitan  daily,  2  years  public  re¬ 
lations  in  Europe.  Young  but  plenty 
savvy.  Seek  permanent  job  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily  nr  magaxine.  Would 
prefer  Chart  Areas  2.  8.  4.  Vet. 

Family  and  car.  Box  1618,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  Who  ain  write 
have  ear,  will  travel.  Box  92,  Ship- 
pensbnrg,  Pennsylvania. 

Promotion  Public  Relationg 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Director  of 
state  professional  association  wants  to 
relocate.  Background  includes  4  years 
public  relations  for  major  railroad.  18 
months  present  position,  radio  promo¬ 
tion  and  news  while  attending  col¬ 
lege.  Harried  (1  son).  Active  mem¬ 
ber  P.R.S.A.  Age  26.  Box  1827,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

I’VE  GOT  what  it  takes  to  be  a  top- 
notch  public  relations  and  promotion 
man.  Have  you  got  the  spot?  Write 

Box  1471,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  ( 12  Years)  newspa¬ 
perman  specially  suited  industry  public 
relations,  news  bureaus.  College  grad, 
82,  married,  employed.  Favor  lowa- 
Illinois.  Box  1460.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Creative.  Promotionally-Minclcd 
ADVER'nSING  AND  PUBUC 

RELATIONS  MAN 

EXPERIENCED  in  cresting,  writing, 
producing  newspaper,  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising.  Presently  employed  in  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Department  140,000 
daily  combination.  Public  Relations 
experience  includes  place  as  assistant 
director  for  mid-Southem  university. 
Single,  24.  BS-Joumalism  Degree. 
Interested  in  position  offering  good 
future;  16,000.  Box  1621,  Editor  A 
PuUisher. 


Here’s 
Talent ! ! ! 


We  have  SKILLED,  EXPERIENCED 
newspaper  people,  men  and 
women,  with  training  and  know¬ 
how,  available  for  newspaper 
jobs  now  .  .  .  Among  others. — 

EDITORIAL 

Library  Workers 
Artists 

Photographers 

Reporters 

Rewritemen 

Copy  Readers 

Wire,  Make-up  Editors 

Assistant  City  Editors 

Obituary  Editor 

Copy  Boys,  Editorial  Assistants 

ADVERTISING,  COMMERCIAL 

Secretaries,  Stenographers 
Telephone  Operators 
Clerks 
Bookkeepers 
Advertising  Salesmen 
Addressograph  Operator 
Production  Managers 
Commercial  Artist 
Publication  Deskmen 
Assistant  Credit  Manager 
Porter,  Elevator  Operator 
Home  Delivery  Men 

If  you  have  an  opening — if  you  need 
the  skilled  services  of  people  like  these 
— write,  wire  or  telephone — 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 
Former  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Employees 

133  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y.  JU  2-0530 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Robert  U.  Brown 

We  have  reported  before  on 
the  continuing  success  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  gaining  recognition 
from  Latin-American  govern¬ 
ments  that  seek  to  restrict  or 
control  the  press  in  their  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  recognition  is  not  always 
favorable.  But,  at  least,  it 
shows  that  the  activities  of 
lAPA  and  its  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committee  is  having  more 
than  a  pin-prick  effect  on  those 
governments.  When  they  reply 
to  lAPA  protests  with  insults 
and  diatribes  it  indicates  a 
growing  awareness,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  fear,  of  the  powerful 
forces  of  public  opinion  which 
lAPA  is  able  to  mobilize  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  free  press. 

lAPA  has  had  some  success 
in  getting  a  few  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  presidents  to  rescind,  or  at 
least  postpone,  restrictive  mea¬ 
sures.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
compliment  that  has  been  paid 
to  it,  and  to  Jules  DuBois,  chair¬ 
man  of  its  free  press  committee, 
has  been  to  be  called  an  agent 
of  the  Communists  and  an 
agent  of  the  fascist  dictators  by 
two  different  governments  at 
the  same  time. 

*  *  * 

Last  fall,  Mr.  DuBois,  on 
authorization  of  the  lAPA  pres¬ 
ident,  sent  a  cable  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bolivia  protesting  the 
movement  to  expropriate  the 
plant  and  machinery  of  La 
Razon  of  La  Paz  and  other 
printing  plants,  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Bolivian  Conferedation 
of  Labor. 

A  reply,  Nov.  30,  from  Jose 
Fellman  Velarde,  Undersecre¬ 
tary  of  Press,  Information  and 
Culture,  stated: 

“President  received  your  im¬ 
polite  cable  to  which  text  it 
behooves  me  to  reply  that  in  no 
manner  could  the  government 
employ  armed  force  in  order 
to  defend  the  properties  of  the 
exploiter  Aramayo  (owner  of 
La  Razon)  against  the  people 
and  not  against  armed  agents 
of  the  government  as  you  call 
them  from  your  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  of  servant  of  impresarios. 

“As  far  as  the  situation  of  the 
workers  of  La  Razon  is  con¬ 
cerned  they  are  perfectly  guar¬ 
anteed  and  it  is  strange  that 
you  worry  about  them  at  the 
same  time  that  Aramayo  had 
thousands  of  workers  mass¬ 
acred.  Your  efforts  in  behalf 


of  La  Razon  would  better  be 
justified  even  in  behalf  of  the 
Cicero  Tribune  (Mr.  DuBois  is 
Latin  -  American  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune)  or 
any  other  organ  of  a  gangster 
similar  to  La  Razon  because 
of  its  essence  and  its  property. 

“As  for  the  petitions  made 
by  the  Bolivian  Confederation 
of  Labor,  an  independent  labor 
organization,  or  the  intentions 
of  the  government  it  would  be 
advisable  that  you  do  not  pre¬ 
cipitate  events  in  a  ridiculous 
effort  to  create  noise  when  it 
would  be  much  better  for  you 
to  preoccupy  yourself  over  the 
situation  in  countries  like  the 
Dominican  Republic  or  Nicara¬ 
gua  about  which,  because  they 
are  dictatorships  which  you 
serve  directly  or  indirectly, 
you  have  never  opened  your 
mouth.” 

*  'll  * 

Senor  Fellman  Velarde  ob¬ 
viously  isn’t  well-acquainted 
with  lAPA  activities  because  it 
has  labeled  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  many  times  as  a  country 
not  having  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  fact,  the  semi-annual 
report  to  the  lAPA  board  of 
directors  meeting  March  25  at 
Antigua,  Guatemala,  said  it 
again.  A  digest  of  the  report 
went  on  press  association  wires 
all  over  Latin-America,  and 
just  after  the  lAPA  board 
meeting  closed  Mr.  DuBois  re¬ 
ceived  this  diatribe  from  Ramon 
Marrer  Aristy,  president  of  the 
Dominican  Press  Association: 

“We  have  learned  that  once 
more  you  have  taken  advantage 
of  your  position  in  the  lAPA  to 
draw  a  completely  distorted 
picture  of  the  Dominican  situ¬ 
ation  in  connection  with  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  foment  the  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  internation¬ 
al  communism,  through  its 
agents,  against  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  its  anti-commu¬ 
nist  regime. 

“You  well  know,  since  you 
have  visited  here  many  times 
and  have  been  able  to  report 
whatever  you  pleased,  that  we 
have  no  censorship,  that  the 
press  daily  criticizes  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  public  officials  who  de¬ 
serve  criticism  and  that  we  do 
not  have  press  restrictions  other 
than  those  established  in  all 
civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
including  your  own,  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  morality  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  citizens  against 
{Continued  on  page  73) 
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April  11-15 — American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  promotion  stm- 
inar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

April  14-16 — Press  Photography  Short  Course.  University  of  NorH 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

April  14-16— North  Dakota  Press  Association,  annual  convention 
Dickinson,  N.  D. 

April  14-16— Iowa  Press  Association,  annual  meeting. 

April  15— Kansas  Press  Association,  fourth  district  editors  meeting 
Junction  City,  Kans. 

April  15-16— Panhandle  Press  Association,  46th  annual  convention 
Herring  Hotel,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

April  15-16— Georgia  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Sprin9 
meeting.  Hotel  De  Soto,  Savannah,  Ga. 

April  15-16— Virginia  Press  Association,  Old  Dominion  Advertising 
Conference,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

April  16— Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  Claypool  ^ 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

April  17-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of 
ficers,  national  spring  conference,  Sheraton-Gibson  Hotel,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

April  17-19 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers’  Association. 
Spring  meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  17-19 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

April  18-20— Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

April  21 — Education  Writers  Association,  seventh  annual  awards  B 
luncheon.  Hotel  Woodner,  Washington,  D.  C.  i 

April  21-22 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  21-23 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annuel 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D,  C. 

April  21-23 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  37tli 
annual  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

April  22-23 — South  Texas  Press  Association  convention,  Gunter 
Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

April  23 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  spring  meeting,  ■  * 
Ben  Grosvenor  Inn,  Pomfret,  Conn. 

April  24 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Spring  News  Clinic,  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

April  25— Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

April  25-28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  28-30 — Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  spring  conference 
Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York  City. 

May  1-2- Short  course  on  newspaper  circulation.  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

May  2-4— New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Sheraton  Ton  Eyck,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

May  3-6— Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers,  annual  meeting.  , 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

May  4— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Marvagers  Association,  spring 
meeting.  Virginian  Hotel,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Alien  KAADIA 

A/e^oiiaiot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building . . ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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With  over  112  million  people  lacking  perfect  vision 
in  this  country  today,  more  and  more  newspaper 
publishers  are  giving  renewed  attention  to  the 
readability  of  their  text  faces. 

Many  publishers  are  now  using  a  9  point  type  to 
keep  old  readers  loyal — and  gain  new  readers. 

Corona  gives  you  the  highest  possible  readability 
with  maximum  word  count.  Being  designed  with 
your  reader’s  vision  and  your  newsprint  limitations 
in  mind,  it  looks  as  big  as  other  faces  a  full  point 
larger,  yet  has  the  alphabet  length  of  smaller  faces. 

And  if  you  want  to  save  newsprint  by  using  nar¬ 
rower  columns,  your  best  choice  for  the  optimum 
legibility  in  8-  or  7‘/2-point  is  still 

corona 

Typa  must  be  designed  for  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve. 
A  good  newspaper  type  differs  from  a  good  book 
type  because  the  legibility  problem  differs.  Here  the 
Corona  “e”  is  compared  with  the  same  point  size 
Granjon  “e”  (both  greatly  enlarged).  In  Corona  thin 
lines  are  thickened,  and  thick  lines  are  thinned  for 
even  color  on  newsprint.  The  counter  of  the  “e”  is 
opened  and  the  tail  shortened  to  avoid  ink  traps. 
Note  that  Corona  is  also  bigger. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  in  12  pt.  Granion,  9  pt.  Corona,  and  members  of  the  Spartan  /om’ly 

Ag«nci«t:  Atlanta,  Bostan,  Chicago,  Cl«v*land,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Froncisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Printed  in  TJ.  S.  A. 


THROUGH 


RESEARCH 


WORLD-TELEGRAM  and  SUN 
AVERAGE  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


FOR  SIX  MONTHS  PERIOD 
ENDED  MARCH  31,  1955 

THIS  IS 

A  GAIN  OF 

28,811 

OVER  THE  SAME  PERIOD  LAST  YEAR 


5-day  average  net  paid  as  filed  with  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit. 


New\brk  Wcyld  -Telegram 

isdfife#  ^ttn 


^  of  5, 
°‘^<*'Kon  of 

r'“"'*'<ces 


A  Scrippt-Howard  Newspaper 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NiW  YORK.  WerM-TWcgramSnw  Sun  COIUMSUS . CWnn 

CUVHANO . fnu  aNONNATI . fotl 

PimSUROH . Pnu  KiNTUCKY . foil 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnwi  Covington  edition,  CincinnoM  Foil 

INMANAPOUS . Timn  KNOXVUI . Nowi-Snmin#/ 

Oenerel  Adverttolne  Deeartment,  3SO  Ferfc  Aveeee,  New  Yerfc  City 


DBtVU  .  .  .  Roctr  Mountain  Nowt  IVANSVaU . Froa 

tlRMINOHAM . Foit-HoraW  HOUSTON . Fron 

MiMFHIS . Frou-Scmitor  FORT  WORTH . Frau 

MiMFHIS.  .  .  .Commercial  Appeal  AllUQUIRQUI . THbum 

WASHINGTON . Nowt  KFASO . HoroW-Fott 

Chlcef  Sen  Frewclice  Detrelt  andiutetl  FttMeRolphle  DaRe* 


